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THE QUEST OF BO DIN KENG. 


BY H. W. 8. 


I. THE START OF THE QUEST. 


“ANYTHING in the Con- 
fidential Records about Bo Din 
Keng—somewhere Chantaboon 
way—a new digging ? ” 

I jumped up and unlocked 
the cupboard and started to 
run through the index. The 
chief walked up and down 
impatiently. 

“No. Nothing here that I 
can see, sir. I don’t remember 
the name,”’ said I. 

“Oh, let me look! Get out 
the map of Chantaboon.”’ 

“Well,” said I, “the map 
doesn’t show the gem diggings, 
a8 you know. I imagine this 
is @ new find. The only map 
of the diggings we have is the 
sketch we made after Professor 
Louis’ visit, you remember ? ” 

“Yes: well, get the sketch- 
map. That’s exactly what I 
want.” 

We pored over the sketch- 
Map on the drawing-table. No 
Bo Din Keng, however, greeted 
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our eyes, though we ran our 
pencils over all the known 
sapphire and ruby valleys of 
the Siamese districts of Chanta- 
boon and Battambong. 

“I’ve just seen the Minister, 
and he brought up the question 
of a certain Bo Din Keng. 
Did I know of it? I told him 
I could not remember having 
heard the name. Private in- 
formation has reached him that 
a new discovery of a ruby- 
gravel of great richness has 
been made by one of the head- 
men: that no one knows of it 
except a few of his men and 
the Governor of Chantaboon, 
who is in with him, and that 
they are working it secretly 
and shipping away stones as 


fast as they can, without paying 


any Government royalties. I 

doubted the alleged fabulous 

value—you know how every 

Mining Department in the world 

is deluged with reports of El 
Zz 
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Dorados—but he wouldn’t hear 
of it. The information is re- 
liable, but the Government 
must have proper evidence be- 
fore it can act. We've got to 
find out all about it for them. 
It is up to us. But you know 
how loosely the King’s writ 
runs around Chantaboon and 
among the Shan diggers.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ and in that 
mountainous country, and the 
deep jungle all over it, it’s a 
pretty awkward job to find 
even the well-known diggings 
if the Gulahs are up against 
you.” 

“He says he daren’t send 
any Siamese—they’d give the 
show away and never get within 
fifty miles of the place. But 
it is more difficult for a 
‘farang’ to be moving round 
the country without its being 
known.” 

Events, I thought, were look- 
ing bright for me—a month of 
sailing, shooting, and generally 
enjoying life. ‘“‘ Well,” I said, 
“the only thing you can do 
is to give me three weeks’ 
leave to recuperate. Now I 
come to think of it I am not 
feeling too fit—a change is 
what I need. I go off in the 
Gulf in my sailing boat and 
disappear quietly down the 
coast, and possibly go inland 
for a little shooting; I'll have 
a@ shot at getting into the dig- 
gings somehow without raising 
any suspicion; what’s wrong 
with that?” 

“TI don’t think it can be 
done,” said the chief. ‘“ You'll 
never get within miles. And 
if you do you'll never get out 
again from these mountains if 
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the Gulahs find you out, ag 


they are bound to do. ButI 
don’t want to stop your trying 
if you want to. I'll just go 
back and confirm what I told 
the Minister; it’s definitely 
not in our records. And I will 
mention the matter of leave 
for you—if you’re really game, 
Mind, I’m thinking it’s an 
impossible job and none too 
pleasant a one.” 

“ That’s all right, sir. Trust 
me; I'll get there somehow, 
or have a good dart at it. I 
love that country ever since I 
went there two years ago, and 
I made friends with one or 
two of those Gulahs. You 
never know—they might turn 
up trumps.” 

A few minutes later the chief 
came back. 

** He likes the idea and wants 
to see you. He tumbled to it 
at once. But I think it’s 
hardly a one man job. You 
ought to have someone with 
you. Why not take Nai Suk 
or Nai Ploi ? ” 

“No thank you,” said I, 
“not if I know it—the larger 
the party the more difficult it 
will be ; it will only complicate 
things hopelessly.” 

The Minister was a rather 
charming fellow. ‘‘ The Diree- 
tor tells me you wish to have 
leave. You will go sailing a8 
you often do, yes? Perhaps 
Chantaboon way, yes? A little 
shooting, perhaps? I have no 
objection.” 

Becoming more direct and 
altering his tone, he put his 
hand on my shoulder. “ Nai, 
I do not send you. You go 
yourself. I know nothing. You 
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understand? You are on leave 
—twenty-one days—is that 
enough? Of course, any in- 
formation you get, anything 
of interest you hear, I—you 
can report to me, eh?” And 
then, as if as an afterthought, 
he added: ‘‘ Have you ever 
heard of Bo Din Keng? No. 
Ah well—good-bye, take care— 
do not speak much. I know 
you do not,” and I was dis- 
missed in the best oriental 
manner, as I thought to myself. 
No orders ; no assistance ; no 
information even: I must fend 
for myself, put my head into 
a@ hornet’s nest, pull it out 
again, if I could, all on my 
own. Well, thought I, this is 
the good old way ; it’s a first- 
class way, too, come to think 
of it. 

My mind was taken up with 
the prospect of a long sail 
down the Gulf, but as I thought 
of it I became aware of a 
trifling anxiety as to what was 
to follow. How about that 
march inland? How was I 
going to bring it off without 
the whole countryside for 200 
miles round knowing that the 
young ‘farang’ of the Mines 
Office was knocking about some- 
where in the neighbourhood of 
the gem diggings? And if this 
were once known, what sort of 
reception could I expect from 
these independent, high-handed 
gem merchants and diggers— 
especially if I began to pry 
around after their secrets ? 

The chief sent me off to 
pack up, and at the Club I 
met Carter, who had sailed 
with me last cold weather. 
“Hullo, skipper !’’ said he, 


“you're out of your prison 
early to-day—how’s that?” 

“Got a go of collywobbles 
the last day or two; I’ve got 
sick-leave, and am going sailing 
for a few days—Koh-si-chang 
way, I expect.” 

*‘ Lucky bargee!’”’ said Car- 
ter. “Good mind to come 
with you!” 

This gave me a bit of a 
shock: I could hardly drag 
Carter into the affair. Luckily 
he remembered he had an 
Education Conference next 
week. 

I hurried to the bungalow, 
not anxious to meet any more 
of my talkative and inquisitive 
Bangkok friends. I called for 
Deng, that most faithful and re- 
liable of servants, and made all 
arrangements for his joining 
me at Chantaboon by the next 
Chinese-owned steamer. There 
was one sailing on Tuesday, by 
good luck. He would go to 
Ah Weng, the Chinese pepper 
merchant, and join me there. 
All he was to know at this 
stage was that I was going 
there and should want a couple 
of ponies for a little shikar over 
inthe Battambong plain. Mean- 
time I was sailing and fishing 
down the coast. 

Then Yen, my coxswain, and 
Deng Lek (or ‘small Deng’) 
were summoned, and told that 
we would leave on a voyage 
of some duration before day- 
break to-morrow. 

I rushed round to Andersen’s 
ship-chandler store. There 
one could get not only all the 
rope and ship’s stores dear to 
the heart of the sailor, but 
also all the gear needed for 
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the most exciting up-country 
expedition. The boat was lying 
at the Custom-house steps, 
whither I had brought her 
during the last week-end. She 
was already filled up with 
ordinary stores for week-end 
expeditions, with water-beakers 
full, and it only took me a 
couple of hours after dark to 
‘complete for sea ’—that de- 
lightful term which rings so 
full of romance and adventure 
and which is so often the presage 
of calamitous happenings. 

About 3 A.M. we pushed off 
from the silent wharf into the 
dark and swirling river. With 
@ corner of the mainsail hoisted 
we ran down with the strong 
ebb before the north-east wind 
which was freshening for the 
dawn, watching out as we 
went for the tall shapes of 
steamers and lorchas anchored 
in the stream. It was high- 
water season in the Me Nam 
River, when the flood-tide from 
the Gulf banks up the flood- 
waters still running off from up- 
country, but does not stop 
the strength of the ebb, or out- 
flow, of the up-country floods 
appreciably. 

With all on board, and the 
10-foot Berthon dinghy stowed 
flat on the fore-deck, we had 
not very much freeboard. As 
the sun came up we cleared 
the wide river entrance between 
its endless bordering mangrove 
swamps, and, with a batten 
hauled down in mainand mizzen- 
sails, and our small bai yip, as 
the boys called our jib, kept 
up to the eastward under the 
land so as to bring the wind and 
sea aft for making our first 
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port of Koh-si-chang. I had 
told Carter I was going there, 
80 it was just as well to put in 
an appearance. Old Eriksen, 
who was caretaker of the hostel 
building, would be sure to 
report that we had been seen off 
the islands. 

There is no shelter in the 
roadstead of the island in the 
north-east monsoon. I knew, 
however, that we could lie 
for a few hours under the 
south-west side of Koh Lem 
in fair comfort, and there we 
brought up as close in to the 
beach as we could lie. I went 
ashore to stretch my legs and 
think, while Yen prepared the 
dream of a tiffin, his little 
stove flaring away when the 
wind caught it on the after- 
deck. I used to wonder if he 
would burn the mizzen—but he 
never did. 

We were under way the 
moment we had finished, bound 
south. Yen and Deng sat at 
the fore-end of the cockpit, 
munching pla-heng (dried fish) 
and some kind of nauseous 
dried fruit, to keep away sea- 
sickness. I, sitting aft with the 
friendly tiller nudging me, ate 
biscuits and smoked, and 
worked out my plan of cam- 
paign, not without some appre- 
hension as to how things were 
going to develop. Quite early 
in the evening the island of 
Koh Kram rose big on our star- 
board hand, and we were soon 
rushing through the narrow 
stormy strait lying between it 
and the headland which marks 
the most south-western point 
of land, and the limit of what 
seamen call the ‘inner Gulf.’ 
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We had earned a lie-in; so 
we hauled sharp in to the 
wonderful little place known as 
Shelter Bay. It is a sand-girt 
bay in behind two islands, as 
snug and as lovely as any haven 
I have ever known. Here, as 
usual, were half a dozen rua 
pels resting on voyages up and 
down the coast, and the vil- 
lagers welcomed us on to the 
cane and bamboo platforms of 
their little houses, all the more 
because they knew us from 
former visits. The boys went 
off ashore, but I sat in the 
cockpit poring over charts and 
working out my plans. 

There were four possible ways 
into the gem area, which lies 
on both sides of the Kao Patat 
range. Two were obviously 
closed to me—that from the 
west from Chantaboon itself, 
over the Kao Sabab ; and that 
from the sea on the south, from 
the Klong Wehn estuary—for 
by each of these my movements 
would be at once known to the 
Governor of Chantaboon, and 
my object guessed by him and 
by the Gulah fraternity of the 
mines. The way in from the 
sea by Muang Kratt on the 
south-west had its attraction, 
but I needed to keep that 
open for my retreat ; and more- 
over, it would place me a long 
way from the diggings without 
&® possibility of ascertaining 
where my friends were, on 
whom I saw I should have to 
rely to some extent. 

The fourth way, coming in 
from the east from the Battam- 
bong plain, and taking the 
whole of the gem country in 
Teverse, so to speak, although 





much the longest and most 
arduous, presented to my mind 
the only sure chance of getting 
right into the hills and among 
the diggings without being 
stopped or suspected. It was 
the only route which could give 
me a decent excuse for being 
in the gem-digging district 
and going right through the 
diggings. As a traveller to and 
from the Battambong plain, 
if I only had a good pretext 
for my journey, my passage 
through the diggings could be 
made to appear natural enough. 
I could go in that way quite 
innocently on a hunting trip 
and return ostensibly on my 
way down to Kratt to re- 
embark for Bangkok. At the 
same time I knew I must rely 
on Yen and Deng Lek in the 
Promise for getting away. It 
was certain that I should have 
cause for quick movement when 
the time came, and as it was 
possible I should not be able 
to get to Kratt, I must place 
the boat at some point between 
Chantaboon and Kratt at 
which I could most easily 
reach her, and make off from 
any of the exits to which I 
might be compelled to resort. 
No native craft could be relied 
upon, as I might be pursued 
even at sea. I knew that the 
Promise could beat any native 
boats going to the wind and 
I had every confidence that 
once on board her I could get 
away from anything of local 
build. 

We made sail at 3 A.M. 
next morning and had a gruel- 
ling day working up towards 
Koh Samit. My object was to 
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reach Chantaboon estuary at 
night, so as to land in the 
dark, and send the boat away 
to her place of concealment 
before she should be seen. 
Accordingly we sailed through 
the Koh Samit strait, standing 
in as close as we dared. I 
took the boys into my con- 
fidence that day, saying I 
was going over to Battambong 
and they must await me in 
Nam Wehn estuary. I might 
be eight days or a fortnight. 
I took them both over the 
chart and showed them exactly 
how to get through the inland 
water-way of the Klong Plet 
into the great Nam Wehn, 
and the creek, Klong Sen, 
just inside the entrance of that 
vast and solitary water-way, 
where they could lie un- 
observed. Deng Lek had been 
there once before, and he had 
@ married sister living at Kratt. 
They entered heartily into the 
thing, and laughed about the 
way they would hide the Pro- 
mise. I warned them to keep 
away from all Gulahs, the Shan 
diggers, on the ground that they 
were dangerous men; that I 
should come down over the Kao 
Patat range, through the dig- 
gings; and that the Gulahs 
would probably be unpleasant 
about my coming on their trails, 
so that they must be ready to 
get under way the moment I 
appeared. I could not tell 
them which way I should come, 
but if pressed I would probably 
come round from Kratt in a 
native boat. 

Here an unexpected bit of 
help cropped up, as Deng Lek’s 
brother - in-law, Nai Yai by 
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name, was, it appeared, a boat- 
builder and owner of several 
rua pets, in which he went 
to points on the coast and 
among the islands for rattans, 
mat takien (or thingan), hard- 
wood and other materials, 
Deng Lek undertook to get 
his brother-in-law to have some 
sort of boat in readiness for me 
with a crew in case I should be 
forced to make my way out at 
Kratt. “His house is at the 
point under the cocoa-nut palms 
beyond the wat,” said Deng 
by way of direction, “ where 
the big sugar-palm stands.” 
This took something off my 
mind as regards my lines of 
retreat. At one time I thought 
of sending the Promise round to 
the Kratt estuary, but on re- 
flection decided against it. I 
did not know the intricate and 
difficult channels of the estuary, 
and I might be headed off and 
compelled to reach the coast 
farther north. Nam Wehn, as 
being more central, therefore 
remained in the scheme. 

It was late at night, 
and we were wet and cold, 
when we beat in under the 
high promontory on the north 
side of the Chantaboon estu- 
ary entrance. The whole 
estuary is surrounded by salty 
muddy wastes of mangrove, 
giving no foothold to man 
or beast, the resort of crabs, 
ants, leeches, flies, mosquitoes 
and snakes in myriads. Once 
inside the channel we lit the 
riding light and got the Berthon 
dinghy open and launched her. 
My haversack, sleeping - bag, 
gun and roll of kit were put 
into her, and Deng Lek and 
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I pushed off. We found a 
jobble of sea out in the estuary, 
which was a pitch-black waste 
of angry water, with bright 
flashes of phosphorescence 
breaking round us, the fire- 
flakes flashing from our oar- 
blades. One distant glimmer- 
ing light showed itself far away, 
which I knew to be the Customs 
wharf and old mission station, 
the only practicable landing- 
place for miles. We pulled 
steadily for an hour until at 
last the light was just above 
us, and the tall wooden piles 
seemed to go up eternally into 
invisibility over our heads. 


Groping round we found a 
bamboo ladder, from the top 
of which I soon hoisted my 
gear on to the wooden plat- 
form which surrounded the 
simple bamboo Oustoms shed 
and mission building. I 
watched young Deng push off, 
and saw the flash of his blades 
in the water until he was lost 
in the windy night. I had 
little anxiety about his keep- 
ing his bearings on his return, 
for it is second nature to the 
Siamese to find their way by 
land or water at any time of 
day or night, and I had tried 
him often. 


Il. THE MOUNTAINS. 


My chief anxiety now was 
for myself; how and where 
to get a sleep and how to get 
on to-morrow up to Chanta- 
boon. No one had seen me 
land: there was not a sound. 
I walked carefully over the 
uneven planking to the Customs 
shed, where hung the old ship’s 
light which we had seen. 

Inside by the same light I 
saw the form of a man under 
a blanket sleeping peacefully. 

“Eh!” I shouted, “eh!” 

He opened his eyes and sprang 
sitting up. ‘It’s all right,” I 
said. “I’ve just come from 
a@ship. Farang from Bangkok 
—it’s all right. I will sleep 
here and go to Chantaboon in 
the morning.” 
The fellow jumped up, ad- 
justed his panung round his 
middle, and said in a matter- 
of-fact way which considerably 
relieved me— 


“ Korab! Will the Nai be 
comfortable? ”’ He pointed to 
an inner room. ‘“ He can sleep 
there.” 

“No,” said I, knowing these 
inner rooms, ‘‘this is very 
good.” I soon spread my 
sleeping-blanket : no need for 
mosquito-nets here, with the 
roaring monsoon outside and 
the wide open door. The wind 
shook the whole pile structure, 
and roared above and below; 
the waves splashed and tinkled 
and swept against the lower 
timbers. The morning tide 
was on the flow, the waves 
were rising. Was Deng Lek 
safe ? I wondered, and I sup- 
pose I slept. 

Looking out from my blanket 
on the growing light I saw the 
great austere outline of Kao 
Sabab across the wide waters 
of the arm of the sea thrust 
thus far into the dark jungle- 
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covered land. A stray wisp of 
cloud was flung out from its 
western shoulder—it turned 
from grey to pink and then to 
white, and then, as the sun 
rose, vanished into the growing 
blue. My companion was al- 
ready up and about, and had 
water boiling in a charpoi out- 
side. He brought me a villain- 
ous-looking cup of Chinese tea, 
and we had a smoke while 
discussing how I was to get 
on to Chantaboon. The man 
was practical and apparently 
devoid of inconvenient curi- 
osity. He could get me a boat 
to go up the river for five or 
six ticals. There was an An- 
namite family living at the 
other end of the row of huts; 
the man and his wife and 
daughters would ‘chow’ the 
Nai up before noon; they had 
a cargo of rattans and firewood 
going up, he believed. He 
would go and speak to them. 
One thing I could never get 
accustomed to was sitting in 
comfort in the well of a big 
native boat and being ‘chowed’ 
by these Annamite women. 
But in the Chantaboon district 
one has to do it. The old 
fellow at the helm, standing 
with one foot lifted and his 
toes on the tiller, used his long 
oar and rudder to sweep her 
round the sharp turns of the 
stream. Mother and the two 
girls, swaying back and forth, 
ploughed steadily on without 
@ pause, across the lagoon and 
at last into the winding river. 
It was amazing—the speed with 
which the four long oars swept 
our sharp boat up through the 
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winding reaches among padi 
fields, swaying bamboo clumps 
and bending sugar and cocosa- 
nut palms. 

The old helmsman brought 
her gently in alongside the 
Annamite settlement at the 
lower end of the little town, 
I left my kit with him. As I 
walked up the narrow roadway 
I was greeted by friendly voices 
from all the various groups, 
Siamese, Chinese, Shin and 
Cambodian, who were coming 
and going on the business of 
the day. Large trays of pepper 
lay out in the roadway, drying 
in the strong sun, with all sorts 
of produce—sugar-cane, coffee, 
bananas, oranges, limes, agila- 
wood, dried fish and onions— 
and through it all came a 
caravan of pack bullocks from 
Pailin on the other side of the 
Patat Range, in charge of a lot 
of truculent-looking Gulahs with 
large drooping sun hats, and 
long, double - handed, _silver- 
mounted dahs on their shoul- 
ders. 

I soon reached the well- 
known shop-front of the fam- 
ous and much respected Ah 
Weng. Mrs Ah Weng remem- 
bered me, and the children had 
apparently not forgotten the 
pocket in which they had found 
a store of Bangkok sweets on 
my last visit. So I felt at 
home. In answer to excited 
questionings I replied as care- 
lessly and loudly as I could, 
enlarging on my illness in 
Bangkok, the urgent need of 
change of air, my fishing and 
sailing in the gulf, and my 
extreme anxiety to do a little 
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shikar after sambhur and lamang 
in the Battambong plain—the 
only place I knew where men 
hunt down the lamang, or eld’s 
deer, on pony-back. Among 
the crowd in the courtyard 
there would be some kind 
friend who would repeat every 
word I uttered in the ears of 
the Governor before nightfall. 
I asked about ponies and dis- 
tances and water-holes and all 
the things a keen shikari would 
be expected to discuss. I gave 
full particulars about my sport- 
ing rifle, its astonishing range 
and capabilities, and about my 
new hammerless double-barrel 
twelve-bore. 

By this time I was nearly 
famished, and the sun andj air- 
lessness of the crowded court- 
yard were having their effect. 
The fact was not lost on Mrs 
Ah Weng, who suddenly cut 
her husband short by saying 
the Nai must have some re- 
freshment, and signed to me 
to come up on the high dais 
at the end which led into the 
house. 

My kit was all brought up 
for me during the afternoon 
and put into the guest-chamber 
in the inner court, where I was 
glad enough to settle for the 
night. It was not until after 
the evening meal, when the 
children had gone off to their 
mats, that we were able to 
exchange news and views over 
& good cigar, in quiet and in 
the certainty of not being 
interrupted. Yes, he could let 
me have a couple of good 
Battambong ponies, and if I 
really was going to return to 
VOL. CCXXIX.—NO. MCCCLXXXVII. 


the coast through the mining 
district, I could take them over 
with me if I could get them 
down the mountain, which he 
doubted, and I could leave 
them at Kratt, or any other 
rotten place I was mad enough 
to go to. He enlarged on the 
high-handed methods of govern- 
ment of the mysterious Mong 
Keng, the ‘Nai Pasi’ and 
much feared autocrat of the 
Pailin diggings. He strongly 
advised against my coming 
back through the mining dis- 
trict—‘‘ Nothing but trouble 
there—I know, Nai, because I 
trade there. They are as sharp 
as tigers and as fierce. They 
smile on you one moment, those 
Gulahs, and spring on you with 
their dahs the next. You come 
straight back here and I'll get 
you to Bangkok if I have to 
send you in a junk myself!” 
I pretended to think this quite 
a good scheme. As I was 
preparing to set off to my 
sleeping-bag not long after 
midnight, having arranged to 
leave next afternoon, as soon 
in fact a8 Deng joined up with 
me, I said casually, as an 
after-thought— 

“Do you know where old 
Mong Bin of Ho Klong is just 
now, or where Mong Yué is to 
be found? Both are old friends 
and might help me.” Then 
I added hastily, ‘‘in getting a 
shoot somewhere round the 
diggings ”—a rather lame con- 
clusion, as we both well knew 
that the Gulah diggers kill off 
all the game round their vil- 
lages for miles. 

** No,” he replied, “I fancy 
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they are both at the diggings ; 
they have not been down this 
way for many months; Mong 
Yué had some rather good 
stones when he was down last, 
but I have not heard from 
them since.” 

It was clear that I should 
have to hunt up my friends 
somehow at their own places 
if I needed them. I could see 
no short-cut. And as anyhow 
I must get right into the 
diggings, I could make a visit 
to them one of my excuses for 
being about the workings. 

I turned to Ah Weng and 
said, “Ah Weng, what about 
this Bo Din Keng?” 

At the mention of the word 
his face underwent a complete 
change; he jumped from the 
mat to his feet, looked hastily 
round the verandah, and 


stepped quickly over to me. 


“Never mention that name 
in Chantaboon, Nai, nor at 
the diggings, on your life! 
Better you go back to Bangkok 
to-morrow than even speak of 
it!” he whispered hurriedly, 
and then tiptoed across to his 
own room. 

I stayed in next morning 
while waiting for Deng’s arrival, 
as I did not want to draw 
unnecessary attention to my- 
self, and Mrs Ah Weng’s 
children and I found the time 
go quite pleasantly. But we 
had one or two interruptions, 
as when Ah Weng came in 
with a tall emaciated Chinese 
friend whom he introduced as 
Wong Sun. Ah Weng, behind 
his back, raised his eyebrows 
in @ most speaking manner, 
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and I at once scented in Mr 
Wong Sun that something which 
puts you on your guard. [| 
was accordingly horribly 
cordial, and I blush to record 
that after he had had four 
neat brandies, and I had poured 
mine through the cracks of the 
bamboo floor, I slapped him on 
the back and told him he was 
a ‘good fellah,’ as the English 
say, and I would bring him a 
pair of lamang horns from 
Battambong in three weeks 
from to-day if he would meet 
me here. Better still, would he 
not come hunting with me? I 
would mount him and show 
him how to ride down lamang 
at full gallop. 

I judged by his looks that 
he was not a horseman. 

He went out at last not too 
steadily. 1 watched him go, 
and so did Ah Weng from the 
outer yard, and when he was 
well up the street Ah Weng 
looked over his shoulder 
solemnly at me and said in a 
low voice— 

“A great friend of the 
Governor’s—his right hand.” 
Well, I thought, the Governor 
will not get much out of Mr 
Wong that is any use to him. 

At noon sharp Ah Weng 
looked in again. 

‘‘ Here’s someone else for the 
Nai. I think it is your servant. 
He is very fierce and armed 
with a gun.” From which it 
was apparent that the generally 
timorous and bashful Deng 
had arrived up to time to joim 
the expedition, bringing my 
sporting rifle with him. 

I could not go away without 
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showing myself to the Acting 
Governor. Ah Weng’s two 
ponies were brought round, 
and I saddled and bitted them 
from the store. They were 
both stocky, little, thick-necked 
animals from the plains: their 
mouths had been already pretty 
well ruined, but they were 
sound and, having had no 
work for months and having 
been always well fed, they 
were in good fettle. 

As soon as the cool of the 
afternoon had begun I cantered 
up to the Residency with Deng 
at my heels, hanging on to his 
steed as best he could. There 
was the usual wait in the court- 
yard, which I lightened by 
talking to the Governor’s Major- 
domo, a certain Luang Setthi, a 
pleasant young man who sat 
chewing betel-nut and spitting 
into a big brass spittoon. He 
explained that Chao Khun was 
just going for an evening ride 
to the gardens at Khao Ploi 
Wen, and in fact the ponies 
were brought in as I waited. 
Presently there was a stir, 
and the Acting Governor him- 
self strode in from the house, 
dressed in the usual short white 
jacket with gold buttons, and 
European riding breeches and 
gaiters. He lifted his heavy 
eyes and looked sullenly at me 
a8 he extended a flabby hand. 
I asked after his health, and he 
sat down and looked at his 
boots. Then he spoke to Luang 
Setthi about some arrange- 
ments for his ride, and then, 
looking at an angle of forty-five 

to my direction, asked 
me where I was going. I 


repeated religiously all that I 
knew he had already heard, 
and he took a hasty glance at 
me. I asked him for his 
advice about the best villages 
to go to to get some lamang 
hunting, but he had never done 
any himself, and he soon lost 
interest in my proceedings. I 
rose to go, and was as polite as 
possible. We parted without 
much mutual regret. 

As I said good-bye to old 
Ah Weng a little later, I leant 
down from the pony and said— 

“One thing: does Mong 
Keng know about i?” 

He glanced round uneasily, 
then looked up and shook his 
head. 

Our four Gulah packmen, 
engaged by Ah Weng over- 
night, had already started with 
our barang, and were to go 
as far as Sala Kai Kong, where 
we would catch them up and 
camp for the night. As we 
cantered out in the cool of the 
evening and left the sounds 
and smells of Chantaboon, the 
quiet of the jungle crept in 
upon one’s consciousness. We 
were really on the trail now for 
good or ill. Looking ahead, 
I could not see my way clear 
by any means. I had abso- 
lutely no idea whatever as to 
the whereabouts of this elusive 
Bo Din Keng. Was it on the 
east or on the west of the Kao 
Patat Mountains? The ruby 
and sapphire gravels lie in the 
mountain stream beds on both 
water-sheds, the older sapphire 
diggings of Pailin being at the 
east, and the less known ruby 
diggings of Na Wong and other 
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settlements lying in the steep 
and heavily forested stream 
beds of the western slopes. 
They extend and are worked 
in little, scarcely noticeable, 
clearings scattered through the 
dense jungle over long dis- 
tances, each cut off from the 
other by deep ravines, rushing 
torrents and huge mountain 
shoulders of almost impene- 
trable forest ; not the jungle 
of the plains but the deep 
mountain forest or dawng of 
vast trees, rising ninety and 
one hundred feet sheer to the 
lowest branches, with dense 
undergrowth, wreathed by rat- 
tans and orchids, matted and 
sodden. Hunting through such 
country for the little patches 
of rich gem gravel had been 
the work of thousands of these 
enterprising Shin diggers for 
many years; it had taken 
a vast toll of human life; 
the deep jungle fever, cholera 
and dysentery had decimated 
all the Laos, Chinese, Siamese, 
or Cambodian who had tried 
to work there. Only these 
hardy. Shins (or Gulahs), who 
came on their quest hun- 
dreds of miles across country 
from British Shin States the 
other side of Siam, had been 
able to survive. The diggings 
were theirs by right of dis- 
covery, right of survival, right 
of conquest. The claims or 
overlordship of the Siamese 
Government were shadowy in 
the extreme. The community 
had its own laws, its own 
customs, its own Buddhist 
shrines, architecture, courts and 
punishments. It ran its own 
liquor, gambling and opium 
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farms. On the east the much 
feared Mong Keng had for 
years been the practical Sawbwa 
of this little far-away Shan 
State; on the west the elders 
and village headmen held abso- 
lute sway, and ruled by the 
swing of the dah. Into this 
primeval world of mountain 
and forest I was going to 
launch myself, with Deng at 
my heels, in the apparently 
futile . effort to extract the 
secret of a perfectly problemati- 
cal little bit of alluvial gravel 
perhaps a quarter of an acre 
in extent, without a clue as to 
locality, the class of gem it 
was supposed to produce, or 
any other detail. One small 
sign on the horizon alone was 
visible. Ah Weng had indi- 
cated that Mong Keng “ did 
not know.” If Mong Keng, 
the omnipotent, did not know, 
it seemed to my groping mind 
inconceivable that it could be 
on his own, the eastern or 
Pailin, side of the mountains. 
But could I rely on this ? 

We ambled into Sala Kai 
Kong just before dark. The 
place consists merely of & 
bamboo- built and  attap- 
thatched sala or rest-house of 
the pattern usual throughout 
this part of Indo-China, and 
a thatched shed or two from 
which smiling damsels from 
one or two neighbouring home- 
steads sold sweetmeats and 
sugar-cane, and exchanged 
jokes and gossip, with the pass- 
ing caravans going to and from 
the Pailin mines. Several lots 
of Gulahs were now camped 
here, one caravan of about 
forty bullocks upward bound, 
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and a dozen packmen coming 
down with a Burmese gem 
buyer on his way to Calcutta 
to sell- his latest purchases. 
Both parties were well armed, 
but no such thing as dacoity 
is known in what one may call 
the Gulah country. The last 
band who tried the game down 
on the Kratt side, near Nawong, 
were caught by the Gulahs 
under the headman of that 
place and cut up to a man. 

Our four packmen had ranged 
themselves alongside the sala, 
in which Deng and I soon laid 
out our sleeping mats on the 
raised dais. Two of them had 
been many years in the diggings, 
while the other two, quite 
young chaps, only came down 
last year from their homes 
somewhere in the far - away 
upper Salween river. All were 
a merry as could be. I 
gathered they were pack-carry- 
ing in order to get some ready 
money, each of them having 
had bad luck in digging or in 
gambling, the latter being the 
usual and most exciting form 
of evening entertainment known 
to their kind. 

We were off very early. All 
day we climbed steadily to- 
wards the pass, which is at 
almost the lowest part of the 
Patat range. On our left aus- 
terely stood the cathedral-like 
peaks of the lonely Kao Sai 
Dhao rising five thousand feet 
above. We passed many rai 
clearings with their little hill 
cottages scattered through them, 
the forest closing them round 
on every side like gigantic 
never-ending ramparts. Once 
in its shade our ponies’ hoofs 





echoed in the dim aisles of 
stately trees, the usual under- 
growth being generally eut back 
along the trail. 

We camped once, and on 
the second day, going more 
southerly along the eastern 
faces of the Kao Patat, we 
reached Bo Paka, the gay 
metropolis and centre of life 
and civilisation as known 
at the diggings. The sudden 
arrival, unannounced, of a 
‘farang’ quickly got about, 
and a good-natured crowd soon 
formed round the sala, and sat 
on its haunches in native 
fashion, smoking and asking 
questions. The Gulahs are 
much more orderly than is a 
similar crowd of Chinese; in 
fact, their manner is that of 
gentlemen come to greet a 
gentleman. Deng was invalu- 
able on such an occasion. While 
I had a wash and change in 
the inner compartment of the 
sala, he went round chatting 
in his quietest manner, at once 
diffident and confidential, and 
letting fall interesting little tit- 
bits of information about the 
Nai, in all of which he contrived 
to earn merit and honour for 
himself by a certain flavour of 
exaggeration or piquancy which, 
like a pinch of chilli in one’s 
curry, betrays the true touch 
of the master-hand. By the 
time I emerged, therefore, 
washed and brushed up, with 
a Leander tie and a blue silk 
handkerchief, I was already 
@ person of some importance, 
credited with a world-wide re- 
putation as a rifle-shot, horse- 
man, swordsman, traveller and 
general all-round sportsman. 
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Whatever shame I may have 
felt at having to accept such a 
réle was banished by the reali- 
sation of its timeliness. Noth- 
ing could better suit my pro- 
fession as an innocent shikari 
out only for the blood of 
sambhur and lamang, and 
anxious to hasten as fast as 
possible away from the mines 
to indulge my passion. 

Presently the Kamnan, or 
headman, appeared walking 
slowly in his gay pink passoh, 
white jacket and pink head- 
gear, a bright and imposing 
personality. He came on to 
the sala platform with a smile, 
held his hands to his forehead 
in the usual graceful ‘ wai,’ 
and then held out a great 
brown hand. He asked me to 
excuse the Nai Pasi—the name 
by which the great Mong Keng 
was usually known, as in Ger- 
many you would have spoken 
of The Emperor—that he was 
unable to call at once, but if 
I would not mind his coming 
later he would come round after 
I had supped and take me to 
the Puweh. The play was 
running every night hard by 
the monastery grounds. 

Accordingly I had my supper 
by the light of two paraffin 
lamps sent round by the Kam- 
nan, and enjoyed some excel- 
lent venison and curry also 
supplied from his household. 
The admiring crowd of spec- 
tators increased if anything in 
numbers, and when eventually 
there was a stir and a shuffling 
of feet and the great man 
walked in, there was an awed 
silence all round. 

Mong Keng was quite a 
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little man, clad very plainly in 
black passoh and headgear, 
His pale ascetic face had deep 
lines of decision round the 
mouth, but little wrinkles round 
the eyes that spoke of lurking 
humour hid in his soul. He 
hardly glanced at you in speak- 
ing, but if his eye caught yours 
@ slight smile came at the 
corners of his mouth. A man 
one could like, I thought; 
but one it would be bad to 
cross. 

Followed by the whispering 
crowd, we walked slowly round 
to the Puweh, which was the 
usual Shan or Siamese per- 
formance. Really the best part 
of the Puweh, or Yiké, to the 
European is often the little side- 
shows done by the children in 
the audience, who begin dancing 
or acting in the wings or in the 
sidewalks, swaying, curtseying, 
sweeping and bowing, and even 
turning head-over-heels with 
the utmost solemnity, keeping 
time to the rhythm of big 
drum and cymbals, and then 
stopping suddenly with their 
fingers in their mouths to 
watch the entrance of the hero, 
or the death of the villain. 

Mong Keng was as amused as 
I was at these performances, 
and chuckled audibly. I caught 
sight of Deng and our pack- 
men sharing sweets. The Kam- 
nan waited round us with the 
most delicious seng, a sweet- 
meat of Shan manufacture not 
unlike a honey toffee. At 
about eleven Mong Keng said 
he was going. I could stay the 
night if I wished. But I said 
I had been travelling for some 
days and should be travelling 
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again, and so would be glad to 
go out with him. 

As we said good-night out- 
side he asked me to go and 
see him at three hours (nine 
o’clock) to-morrow morning ; 
he would like to help me on 
my way. 

I found Mong Keng already 
holding a regular court when I 
walked round. All rose up, 
bowed and left when I entered, 
and we two sat and drank tea 
and smoked. He very much 
appreciated a good Manilla 
cigar I had to offer. He told 
me more about lamang hunting 
than anybody I had met so far. 

Then I affected a passing 
interest in the diggings, having 
visited them officially two years 
before, and asked him how the 
various diggings were doing, 
the output and quality of 
stones, and so on, in a very 
general way. When I let drop 
@ casual question about new 
discoveries he told me of ‘a 
rather poor deeper gravel at 
Ho Klong which I should pass 
through, on which half a dozen 
of his men were working. It 
was hard to judge whether he 
was concealing anything else, 
but deep as I knew all these 
Shans could be, I had a feeling 
that he knew nothing of any 
other new finds. I had, how- 
ever, lived long enough already 
to have observed that an 
intuition of this kind is very 
often for some reason entirely 
wrong. I therefore tried some 
other questions on Mong Keng 
about the early days of the 
diggings. By all accounts those 
days were turbulent, and, in 
consolidating his position, he 





had done things with a strong 
hand. He glanced up at me 
from time to time with a shy 
smile, admitting that he was 
at times driven to doing more 
than he really meant to do, 
but it was all said with such 
a candour and gentle humour 
that when I went out I felt 
convinced that he was not 
lying, and that whatever there 
was about Bo Din Keng it 
was being kept from him, and 
further that it must be on 
the other side of the moun- 
tains, or he would know all 
about it. 

This gave a new and clearer 
indication to me of how I 
must proceed. I knew the 
south-west slopes of the range 
much better than this eastern 
side. I felt more at home there, 
as I knew a lot of the individual 
diggers personally. I also knew 
a number of the Kamnans and 
elders, and I had certainly got 
one good friend among them. 

I began to curse this tiresome 
fable about hunting lamang in 
the Battambong plain, and the 
delay it was likely to cause in 
my movements. I became im- 
patient to get to work and to 
make across the mountains. 
But impatience wrecks half the 
plans of men. I knew within 
myself that I must carry out 
the programme. I must appear 
with lamang horns when I went 
over the divide, or suspicion 
would infallibly fasten on me 
the moment I got down to 
the diggers’ villages; and then 
I should be helpless, as my 
every movement would be 
watched, and my every thought 
and word spied upon. 
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Within an hour of leaving 
the presence of Mong Keng we 
resumed our journey, the four 
Gulab packmen having re- 
quested that they might go on 
with us for the rest of our 
wanderings. They were good 
fellows and had travelled at a 
great pace, usually getting into 
camp within an hour or two of 
our arrival. But then we never 
pushed the ponies, and had 
many a diversion by the way. 

As we rode I thought of 
Mong Keng. He was un- 
questionably the biggest man 
of Asiatic birth whom I had 
met. It was unthinkable that 
he was involved in a vulgar 
game of grab over a trifling 
patch of gem gravel, however 
rich it might appear. No. 
My mind was clear on that. 

We had a long march to do 
to reach Ho Klong that even- 
ing, but the going was good 
and the Gulah packmen were 
very lightly laden. I intended 
to get supplies at Ho Klong 
before going down into the 
plain. Instead of anything up 
to 100 lb. they were swinging 
along with thirty or less on 
their shoulders. The road was 
the best trail in this part of 
Asia, kept in repair by Mong 
Keng and his men, with well- 
made bridges and prosperous- 
looking diggers’ villages at in- 
tervals. We rested and made 
tea in the afternoon, and then, 
as the sun’s rays cooled, we 
pushed on a final eight miles, 
reaching the first houses of 
Ho Klong after dark. 


The diggings of Ho Klong, 
situated up and down the 
mountain torrent known as 
Klong Yai, have the distinction 
of being the only considerable 
ruby diggings on this side of 
the range, all the others, with 
one small exception, producing 
sapphires only. 

The Kamnan of the place 
was @ great character who 
had once been in Europe, 
and who consequently had 
rather large ideas about the 
British Empire. ‘“‘ The Francet 
(French) go waving a flag,” 
he said; ‘the Germans drink 
beer with curses ; the English 
go with fair dealings in their 
right hand.” 

Next morning I arranged for 
buying rice and other supplies, 
and my old friend Mong Bin 
came round and was soon 
inspanned by me to help to 
fit us out for our hunting 
excursion in the plains. I| 
arranged to leave a lot of my 
things with him to be picked 
up on our return. He promised 
to pilot us over the divide i 
five or six days’ time. The 
Kamnan was also very helpful. 
He furnished me with letters 
to Maw Yoon, the Cambodian 
headman at Ban Kilai. 

The whole village in the 
main street of which we were 
camped had the usual empty 
silent aspect of a diggers’ camp 
in the morning hours. 8 
soon as the sun is well up 
and-the damp of the night #8 
dissipated by its hot Pi 
the active men all go off to 
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their various pits and gravel 
workings. Every man places a 
mat across his doorway, or 
in front of his verandah, as an 
indication that he is away. No 
one would ever think of enter- 
ing any house so marked, even 
though piles of the finest rubies 
might lie on their trays just 
inside. To break this law in 
the diggings is death. It is 
characteristic of the whole dig- 
ging population that although 
no one locks up his stones, 
and men go about with 
hundreds of pounds’ worth of 
stones upon them, robbery is 
unknown. 

We started with the sun at 
our backs, and were soon zig- 
sagging down the much beaten 
trail, through the forest-covered 
foothills of the Patat, to the 
open jungles and grassy plains 
of Battambong. 

We camped that night in 
the low open jungle by a dismal 
and muddy water-hole. The 
air was heavy and stifling after 
the invigoration of the moun- 
tains. Even in this dry and 


dusty spot mosquitoes hummed 


about us. 

The morning brought a re- 
newal of life and freshness. 
Our spirits rose with the smoke 
of the cooking fire. That 
strange companion Romance 
knocked at our hearts. This 
same drab-looking plain held 
vast and mysterious secrets of 
its own. Somewhere, beyond 
the horizon, lay the great inland 
sea of the Talé Sap, or ‘ fresh- 
water sea,’ that strange back- 
water of the Mekong river, a 
hundred miles from end to 
end, filled with the waters of 


the Tibetan snows a thousand 
miles to the far north. And 
there, somewhere about its 
marge, lay the great red sand- 
stone ruins of Angkor Wat, the 
most imposing relic of bygone 
civilisation east of the Ganges. 

All of these beckoned me on. 
But now we must swing aside 
from the great caravan route 
that lay wide and dusty before 
our eyes leading to the east, 
and turn by narrow jungle 
tracks towards the deep-cut 
course of the Battambong river 
somewhere on our left. For 
there, beside its waters, now 
muddy and sluggish in the 
plain, we should find collected 
all the animal life of the sur- 
rounding arid jungle. In the 
belts of dense foliage along its 
steepening bankselephant,'tiger, — 
gaur, pig, lamang, and even the 
timid little barking deer, seek 
their refuge in the dry season, 
keeping as near to the rough 
country of the foothills as they 
can. Only the lamang, with 
the leopard stalking on its 
heels, ventures to roam the 
grassy plains far out from the 
refuge of the jungle sanctuaries. 

At the end of the day, after 
marching almost blindfold in the 
low Kok jungle, we stumbled 
suddenly upon the dark green 
of huge damar-trees; then 
our eyes were gladdened by 
the feathered green of giant 
bamboos, the swaying tops of 
sugar-palms, the heavy foliage 
of mango-trees, and finally, 
the soft brown slopes of the 
houses of a considerable village. 
And below lay the river which 
explained them all. 

The Gulahs arriving soon 
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afterwards broke into delighted 
laughter.. They asked me how 
I knew of such a place. To 
their sporting minds this march 
into the plains was becoming 
one of the best of jokes. They 
wanted to start at once to hunt 
down the swift lamang with 
their bare hands and feet. 

I said we should need all 
our skill to catch a sala to rest 
in that night. These Cam- 
bodians seemed a sleepy folk, 
who did not understand doing 
their visitors properly. It was 
with much amusement that the 
Gulahs set out to hunt down 
the Kamnan, and they eventu- 
ally brought him along to 
where Deng and I were sitting 
under a vast mango as if he 
was some wounded animal they 
had run to earth. 

Yes, he was Maw Yoon. 
This was Ban Klai. But when 
I pulled out the letter from 
the Kamnan at Ho Klong, it 
was evident that Maw Yoon 
was not a scholar, and his wife 
had to be brought to interpret 
the document. No, there was 
- no sala in the village. The old 
sala had been washed away 
in the big flood four years ago, 
and the harvests had been bad 
ever since. Their own houses 
had had to be rebuilt, some of 
the villagers had been drowned, 
and in general Maw Yoon 
seemed a melancholy fellow 
very full of woes. 

When, however, I mentioned 
lamang, his whole appearance 
changed: his eyes lit up, the 
piece of betel-nut he was 
going to put into his mouth 
stopped half-way in the air, 
and he began to gesticulate all 
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round the horizon. And when 
I offered a tical for every grown 
man who would turn out for 
two days’ hunt, and a tical for 
every pony, he jumped to his 
feet and harangued us all for 
about five minutes. Unfortu- 
nately he relapsed into Cam- 
bodian, which was quite un- 
intelligible to us, and his wife 
had to interpret in asides. 

Anyhow it was arranged. 
We would rest to-morrow or 
go after peacock, while he heat 
up the villagers and the home- 
steads lower down the river, 
and collected ponies. The hunt 
would take place the following 
days. The villages were to 
have the carcases and skins of 
any animals killed; I the 
horns and enough for my party 
for a meal or two. 

I spent a quiet day avoiding 
@ sultry sun in the shade of 
the mango, writing up notes 
and worrying myself about the 
probable course of events when 
we should cross the mountains. 
I was as far as ever from being 
able to make up any plan. 
One thing was clear. I must 
take Deng into my confidence 
absolutely, and if I could induce 
our four Gulahs to stick to us 
they might be of great value. 

Studying again the map of 
the western diggings beyond 
the range, I made up my mind 
to stop for a day or two at Bo 
Yaw, which is the centre of 4 
series of diggings astride the 
trail to the plains of Kratt, 
ostensibly for a rest, and there 
to mix with the Gulah head- 
men as much as possible, while 
Deng would go and gossip 
among the diggers, in his usual 
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inimitable manner, on the look- 
out for clues. After that we 
must be guided by events. 

The Gulahs were all down in 
the village making love, I 
doubted not, to the stolid 
Cambodian damsels. Deng was 
chopping up sticks under a 
bamboo clump a little way off. 
I called him over into the 
shade and made him sit down. 
He was a restless person who 
seldom smoked and was always 
_ on the move. 

“Sit down there and stay 
quiet,” I said. “I have to 
tell you something important.” 
I then told him everything I 
knew about the Bo Din Keng 
matter. After his first surprise, 
not unmixed with uneasiness at 
finding himself committed to 
the unravelling of such a dan- 
gerous mystery, he warmed up, 
as I knew he would, and at last 
began to get keenly interested 
and violently excited. 

“No! that won’t do at all. 
Don’t get excited,” said I. 
“No going at this like a bull- 
elephant. We must be clever— 
and quiet—as clever as—as 
—Mong Keng himself—you 
understand ?”’ I outlined my 
plans and he became more 
serious, but resumed his ordin- 
ary sedateness with some 
difficulty. 

Long before daybreak next 
morning we were astir. Some- 
thing like a dozen kwien (ox- 
carts) came screeching into 
camp in the dark before the 
dawn, their drivers whacking 
and shouting at the little oxen 
which all felt cold and dismal 
in the raw morning air. A 
Score of stout little ponies of 
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the usual plains type came 
cantering in, their riders sitting 
bare-backed and armed with 
long dagger-like knives. Then 
came: a crowd of men, women 
and children with long staves 
in their hands, dahs and tobacco 
bags on their shoulders, and 
sandals on their feet. 

** Look here,’’ said I to Maw 
Yoon, who stood by me looking 
on with evident pride and 
satisfaction. ‘‘I never asked 
for the kwiens, and I am not 
paying for women = and 
children ! ” 

** Plow nai,” he replied, with 
the first grin I had seen on 
his sombre face. ‘‘ Not so. 
They come anyhow—they can’t 
stay in the houses.” 

Headed by guides we went 
off in two columns just as day- 
light broke. After making a 
big détour first south, then 
east, we pulled up on an 
indistinct kwien trail. I accom- 
panied Maw Yoon along the 
whole of our line, which was 
spread out so that kwien and 
ponies were distributed at in- 
tervals. We were to beat to 
the northward towards a bend 
in the river. Open tundra lay 
ahead of us with long grass 
five to six feet high, and 
patches of dense jungle here 
and there. Far away a dark 
line of trees showed where the 
river turned first north, then 
east, then south. It was this 
loop we were to drive into. It 
was about nine o’clock and 
beginning to get very hot in 
the scrub and long grass. 
Everyone squatted down for an 
hour’s rest and for breakfast. 
It was going to be warm work, 








but we had to wait for the 
heat of the day in order to 
catch our prey at their mid- 
day siesta. 

Just before noon a series of 
shouts and howls from Maw 
Yoon, who had taken station 
about the centre of the line, 
set the whole crowd in motion. 
The advance of the line was 
like that of any other line of 
beaters the world over, but in 
addition to the ordinary pande- 
monium of noise the kwiens 
provided the most dreadful 
chorus of screeching from their 
dry wooden axles. They also 
gave points of vantage for the 
look-outs in the absence of 
elephants. A great exodus of 
birds began in front of us, and 
then as Jack, as I called Ah 
Weng’s pony, heard the stamp- 
ing and snorting of other ponies, 
and as the din made him more 
and more excited, I had to 
take my eyes off our front and 
try to justify my reputation 
by keeping him in and at the 
same time not falling off, a 
fate which overtook Deng, I 
heard afterwards, very early in 
the proceedings. 

Suddenly there came another 
kind of shouting on our right. 
‘Lamang !—oh—ee’. Lamang! 
Kang kwa-a-a!” (right, right) 
came down the line. Away 
went half a dozen horsemen on 
that side, their heads jolting 
into sight and disappearing in 
the long pampas grass. As far 
as I could judge they swung 
away round our right flank 
half a mile away. They had 
sighted the well-known antlers 


skimming away before them. 
‘They had now to let their 
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ponies go, cling on and ride 
the animal to a stop, if they 
did. not lose him in a prickly 
bamboo brake. 

There were great stirrings on 
our left, and soon the lamang 
cry burst out again. I was 
running perspiration holding in 
my infernal little steed, so at 
last I gladly let him go. But 
such country to ride over— 
worse than Cumberland fells! 
I followed two riders who were 
converging slightly on my left, 
and once I thought I saw the 
longed-for antlers. But next 
moment I was on my back in 
@ buffalo wallow and the pony 
stood shaking up to his knees 
in mud. 

He was as good as gold with 
his reins over his head, and I 
soon pulled him ashore, re- 
sumed my bespattered sun hat 
and remounted. A short détour 
and we were off again. The 
mud felt cool and pleasant on 
my back and sides, but soon 
began to dry and cake. My 
two horsemen were a long way 
ahead, but with better going 
and shorter grass Jack began 
to gain on them. Suddenly 
the leaders made a sharp swerve 
to their left. I pulled over in 
that direction and shortened 
the distance still more. Then 
I saw it—the swift clean gallop, 
the little body stretched out, 
the head and antlers held back 
as it burst its way almost 
across our front. A few tre- 
mendous bounds and it sud- 
denly crumpled up. The two 
horsemen were upon it. They 


slid off from their mounts, 
which lowered their heads to 
the ground at the same instant, 
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and before you could say ‘knife’ 
they had drawn theirs and 
struck. Jack and I came tum- 
bling in on the scene at that 
moment. I fell rather than 
jumped off. The two Cam- 
bodians, their bare brown bodies 
glistening with moisture and 
scratched and bleeding in many 
places, looked up and laughed. 
I glanced round and realised 
with astonishment that we were 
élose to the high forest of the 
river bank. A death-like silence 
reigned on the heat-haze of 
the plain. Our line of beaters 
was three or four miles away. 

My recollections of the rest 
of the day are somewhat dim. 
Dust,din, swift gallops, tumbles, 
long détours, canterings, false 
alarms and an overpowering 
sun, which made the whole 
scene shake and shimmer before 
the eyes, brought us at last to 
the welcome shade of some huge 
trees, beneath which we lay 
too tired and dirty to feel 
cither joy or hunger. Slowly 
as the starry night came out 
the spoils were collected, and 
those who had not already taken 
short-cuts home, or got a lift 
in the groaning kwiens, began 
to wind their weary ways along 
the edge of the river jungle 
to the shelter and the rice-pots 
of Ban Klai. 

Our bag consisted of three 
lamang, a dozen hares and four 
snakes, three or four Francolins 
and two jungle-cocks which 
ran into the beaters and were 
quickly despatched. 

A second day of the same 
kind, beating towards a stream 
farther south than the Battam- 
bong river, resulted in five 
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lamang, but for this number 
at least a dozen got away. 
You do not expect to get 
more than 30 per cent of 
those you put up; the re- 
mainder get away either by 
finding dense cover, by a long 
start and superior speed, or 
owing to falls and accidents 
among the ponies and their 
riders; and towards the end of 
a long hot day the betting is 
on the lamang every time. The 
number of bruises, cuts and 
skinnings among the pursuers 
would cheer the hearts of the 
lamang if they could see them 
at the end of the day, especially 
as the men wear next to no 
clothing. My own garments 
were cut to ribbons, and the 
second day reduced us to a 
state of total incapacity. I 
had searcely anything left to 
put on, and Deng and the 
Gulahs had lost many pounds 
in weight. As each of the 
Gulahs would have a couple of 
lamang heads to carry up the 
foothills, I told them it was 
just as well they had less 
weight of flesh to carry. 

On the fourth day we started 
on our return march to Bo 
Klong. Maw Yoon came round 
about 4 A.M. to take me to 
a watering-place up under the 
hills, where he knew thesambhur 
were wont to come down from 
the hill-spurs to drink. I had 
to leave the pony, and arranged 
to join the party at our old 
camping-place. After a long 
march into the foothills we 
reached the place among vast 
forest trees. Towards even- 
ing a pair of little barking 
deer came down to the pool, 
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stepping delicately. The light 
behind us shone upon their 
pretty markings. They drank, 
scratched themselves under one 
ear, and skipped away. Then 
suddenly and silently a great 
form appeared; he seemed to 
have no movement: he was 
just there standing—the lordly 
sambhur. This was what we 
had waited for all day—and 
yet I hesitated. Maw Yoon 
made some movement: what 
was I waiting for? Excitement 
seized me and I fired. The 
great creature stumbled, then 
rose, and fled forward up the 
bank. He was not quicker 
than Maw Yoon, who was down 
from the rock pursuing, calling. 
I followed as quick as my stiff 
limbs would allow, and with 
Maw Yoon’s shouts to guide 
me ran and ran. I found them 
both, the man standing with 
his old muzzle-loader at the 
ready, the stag pawing the 
ground under an overshadow- 
ing bamboo. A second shot. 
I had not come this weary 
march, with another one to 
follow, just to kill this wild 
creature of dignity and beauty. 
His head was to be to me one 
of the keys to the mystery 
lying below the ranges yonder. 

Our re-entry into Ho Klong 
was somewhat of a triumphal 
one—all the diggers had just 
come in from their morning’s 
work and evinced great in- 
terest in our spoils. Towards 
evening, refreshed by a good 
meal, I called on Mong Bin and 
the Kamnan, and sauntered 
with them along the main 
street, looking in at the ver- 
andahs of many of the diggers, 
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who had out on their big mat 
trays their choice collection of 
every kind of ruby. I sounded 
all I could, individually or 
casually in groups, about the 
condition of the diggings, the 
deep gravel found some time 
ago in the Klong Yai, the 
yield and character of stones 
and so on, but never a hint 
could I get of anything new, 
secret or otherwise: not a 
suspicious look could I inter- 
cept. I felt as sure as anyone 
could be now that Bo Din 
Keng was waiting for me some- 
where in the western diggings. 
Next morning we were off 
before the sun; he rose glori- 
ously at our backs as we 
climbed the rough track beside 
the tumbling mountain stream 
of Klong Yai and then of 
Klong San, which got smaller 
and smaller as we rose. The 
Gulahs, in high spirits at 
another adventure, had sworn 
to come with us to the end. 
Heaven knows, thought I, what 
that will be. They were heavily 
loaded with fresh rice and 
stores, the gear we had left 
in Ho Klong and our spoils of 
the chase. We could not hope 
to get to Bo Yaw in one march, 
but we planned to get over the 
divide and down the escarp- 
ment on the other side as far 
as Ban Tabat before nightfall, 
and to sleep in the sala at 
that solitary hill-girt spot. 
We decided not to leave our 
ponies with the Kamnan at 
Ho Klong, although we realised 
they would be very much in 
the way going over the rough 
country we had ahead of us. 
I felt we might have to depend 
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on them in the event of a 
hasty retreat to the sea. 

So Jack, and Jill, Deng’s 
pony, came along, and for many 
hours I fear I cursed Jack 
roundly up one precipitous side 
and down the other of the Kao 
Patat range. I had simply to 
walk in front and try to help 
him to place his feet in the 
best places. 

It was after a short mid-day 
rest as the afternoon advanced 
that the rocky path began to 
descend among vaster trees ; 
the ground fell away gradually, 
and then of a sudden we came 
to a wide ledge clear of timber, 
and there below us lay the 
whole world in a magic splen- 
dour. We stood and gasped. 
Long mountain shoulders, forest 
covered and green with recent 
sea mists, spread before us into 
the brown plains beyond. Tall 
mountains showed to the south- 
ward, and the peaks of the 
great island of Kaw Chang lay 
on the far horizon, all in the 
wonderful blues of great dis- 
tances. The sinuous courses of 
the inland-stretching estuaries 
of Kratt and Chantaboon 
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showed like bright veins of ore, 
and beyond and above all, high 
up as it seemed in the heavens, 
was the mysterious line of the 
sea, curving from north to 
south, infinite, dim and beckon- 
ing. 

From here our friend Mong 
Bin, who had guided us, went 
back. On the climb down the 
other side the usual order was 
reversed. The Gulah packmen 
got to Ban Tabat and had 
established camp in the sala 
long before we with the un- 
happy ponies stumbled our 
way in. Waterfalls, lichens, 
tree-ferns, giant mosses, rattans 
and orchids had presented no 
attractions to our eyes. We 
were thankful to be in without 
broken bones. 

Next morning a short march 
brought us to the little forest- 
hid village of Bo Yaw, and we 
threw down our packs with a 
decisive clatter—the men for 
two days’ rest, and I because 
I knew the fun was to begin 
in earnest, and that I was not 
many miles from my goal at 
this very moment if I could 
only find it. 


Ivy. AT GRIPS. 


It was yet early in the day, 


80 we had a good meal. The 
Gulah digging community was 
just coming in from the small 
diggings scattered in the stream 
beds in the steep valleys close 
around Bo Yaw, and we soon 
had a crowd of them around us. 
The Kamnan was away, but 
two or three of the Pu Yai or 
elders came round with greet- 


ings and sat down in the little 
sala for a talk. I initiated a 
discussion about the names of 
the streams on this side of 
the watershed, into which they 
entered with the usual keen- 
ness of the Gulah diggers on 
matters of this kind. I soon 
had a list of all the principal 
streams falling into the Klong 
Chanak, on which this little 
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village of Bo Yaw and most 
of its diggings are situated. 
I knew that the gravels of this 
valley are cut up and uncertain 
in extent, and it was held by 
a number of diggers that they 
are found at three or more 
different horizons in the clayey 
decomposed matter in which 
they are enclosed. 

“ Oh,” said they, “ we will 
get Mong Kam Yi to come 
round and show you his map. 
He knows every stream and 
every gravel in the district. 
But you must not expect to 
get any of that shooting round 
here which you got near Ho 
Klong. We’ve killed all the 
deer. Only the crocodiles are 
left down to Muang Kratt.” 

Accordingly, later in the even- 
ing, who should step into the 
light of our lamps, supplied as 
usual from the headman’s house, 


but the famous Mong Kam Yi, 
with his equally famous map. 
I had heard of it, but had not 


seen it before. It was soon 
unrolled, and took up half the 
floor of the sala. It was a mar- 
vellous concoction, with elab- 
orate drawings of little white 
pagodas to mark the villages, 
gaudily coloured streams, black 
frowning mountains, green gar- 
dens in the low lands, and every 
path, trail and gem-pit along 
the Patat Mountains for fifty 
miles. The relative positions 
of the main points were re- 
markably accurate, and as far 
a8 one could see the same could 
be said of the diggings, gravels, 
streams and houses, even the 
most insignificant. Mong Kam 
Yi should have got in touch 
with the survey of India years 
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ago. He was a geographer by 
instinct. I thought to myself 
how dear old Sir Clements Mark- 
ham would have appreciated 
his exploring spirit! He cared 
more about tracing the upper 
waters of a trickling stream 
than about finding the richest 
rubies in the country. 

I began to study this map 
with quickened interest. 

“Have you all the gravels 
of this digging? What about 
the shallow ones up Klong 
Chanak ? ” said I. 

“Yes. Yes, Nai. They are 
all here. I have the new baw 
(bo, or digging) on Klong Tai; 
the only one south of Klong 
Chanak: see here! but it is 
no good, no good, that one. 
But I followed the stream into 
the mountain, right to its 
source, Nai; see here!” 

“A pity it is no good,” said 
I, poking my finger along his 
new Klong Tai he was so proud 
of. But my eyes were ranging 
farther north, running through 
all the abrupt names they give 
to little diggings. Ah! what 
was this? Something rubbed 
out. My heart gave a jump. 
Up there on that little Klong, 
unnamed and only just marked, 
a@ palpablé and careful erasure, 
not half-way between here and 
the northern Klong Kwang 
digging, just under the escarp- 
ment of the main range—yes, 
just where you would expect 
it, midway between these two 
groups of diggings—a part of 
the hills formerly supposed to 
be barren of gem gravel ! 

I ran my finger slowly along 
the whole of the Bo Yaw 
diggings, reading out their 
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names, Deng helping me to 
spell the Siamese lettering. 
“Yes, that is it,” or ‘ Yes, 
that is called so-and-so,” he 
kept on saying, as my finger 
moved. I went very slowly, for 
my reading of the Siamese 
letters was as bad as Mong 
Kam Yi’s writing of them, and 
to make the thing more con- 
fusing he had the names written 
in Shin as well as Siamese. 

“And this,” said I in the 
same voice; ‘‘ what is this ? ”’ 

I laid my finger on the 
erasure. He peered forward. 

“Oh, that! That! No! 
No! That is nothing, Korab.” 

He said the last words with 
great decision, unnecessary de- 
cision I thought. He placed 
his finger on the position of 
Klong Kwang, covering the 
erasure with the palm of his 
hand. 

“ But here,” said I, pointing 
again and moving his hand, 
“is there no digging ? ”’ . 

“ Plow,” he said, “ nothing,” 
decidedly shaking his head, 
and he moved and sat on the 
‘erasure! “ Here is so-and-so; 
here is Baw Met.” He began 
to rattle off volubly a whole 
lot of the small diggings around 
Klong Kwang farther north. 

I felt a great elation. I was 
confident I had caught him 
out in a bad slip, and that I 
had had my finger on the very 
spot. I tried to continue my 
interest in his explanation, and 
let him lead me on his map 
all over Nawong. So for half 
an hour we went on, and then 
I. said I wanted to turn in. 
He was evidently very gratified 
at the interest I had shown 
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in his map and his long dis- 
quisitions. 

Just as he was going another 
thought assailed me. 

“Do you know when the 
Kamnan will be back? I 
should like to see him before 
I go,” said I. 

** When is the Nai going ? ” 
he asked quickly, and then he 
added, “‘Oh, the Kamnan ? 
I am sure he will be here to- 
morrow—very soon—to see the 
Nai.” 

Ho, ho, I thought. He is 
not far off. He is staying 
away, waiting to be sure I am 
going. 

As I climbed into my old 
sleeping- bag I asked myself 
“Why?” But my mind had 
already jumped to a conclusion. 

I awoke before dawn, and 
after a cup of coffee I took a 


cheroot, walked out and saun- 
tered up and down in the little 
street that constituted the vil- 


lage. All round me stood the 
deep forest echoing with the 
notes of the cicadas, hornbills 
and gibbon, heralding dawn 
high upon the great mountain 
shoulders. 

I looked with casual interest 
at the incoming trail by which 
we had entered yesterday, and 
at the point where the north- 
east trail to Klong Kwang 
branched off. At the lower 
end of the village the stream 
tumbled and roared beside the 
track to Nawong and the plains 
of Kratt. 

After a good late breakfast 
I sent for the four Gulah pack- 
men. They squatted in a row 
in front, and I said— 

** Are you able to hold your 
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tongues, or do you talk like 
the yellow-marked minahs in 
the bushes ? ” 

“ Korab, we are Tongsoo. 
The Bo Yaw maidens and men 
are nothing to us.” 

“Good! Then I will tell 
you. In one or two days’ 
time you take your packs and 
go on to Chantaboon, through 
Nawong and round the end 
of Kao Sabab—you know the 
road? I go by another route. 
You go straight to Ah Weng at 
Chantaboon and he will take 
my gear from you, and will pay 
you the balance of what I 
shall owe you—and a bit more 
in remembrance of our jour- 
neys together. Is that under- 
stood ? ” 

“Korab, we understand. 
The Nai will tell us when to 
go q 99 

“Yes: when I have left— 
you go, and see that no man 
stops you. There will be a 
letter to Ah Weng; carry it in 
your dah-scabbard. If any 
man asks you, you reply, ‘we 
follow the Nai.’ You under- 
stand? I rely on you.” 

It was past noon, about the 
time when the men were coming 
in from the diggings, when one 
of our visitors of yesterday 
came and said— 

“The Kamnan has arrived. 
He comes to see the Nai.” 

In a few minutes that in- 
dividual walked in accompanied 
by two of the Pu Yai, with two 
young men following behind. 

He wore the thin, little, dark 
moustache which many of the 
Burmese buyers affected, and 
was dressed in bright passoh 
and headgear. I had seen those 


round shoulders and that for. 
ward stoop before. But where? 

As the men came up on the 
dais, I was surprised to gee 
that the two young men behind 
had each a revolver in his right 
hand, in addition to the usual 
dah over his shoulder. I had 
never seen such a@ thing before 
among the Gulahs, whether in 
the far northern Lao States on 
the Mekong river or on these 
diggings. 

“* Kamnan ! ” I said, standing 
up, “no farang talks with men 
with firearms. Send those men 


away at once!” I turned 
round and called, “ Deng! 
Mong Rien!” The Kamnan 


looked: Deng stepped for- 
ward, and the four Gulah pack- 
men sprang up from nowhere 
behind me. 

The Kamnan turned and 
said something, and the two 
young men stepped slowly down 
to the ground, revolvers still 
in hand. One of them was 
certainly an evil-looking type 
of bully, but the other, as he 
stood against the light, showed 
an amiable albeit somewhat 
weak countenance. 

They squatted down outside 
in the usual native manner. 

“No, outside those two!” 
I shouted out. I said this as 
nearly as I could in the tone 
one uses to a pariah dog which 
comes straying in to get his 
nose in -the rice. I waited 
standing till they were outside 
the fencing gate. 

The sight of the revolvers 
had infuriated me —such 
damned impertinence: an in- 
sult. We were all accustomed 
to dahs, jungle knives, and the 
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most murderous silver-mounted 
daggers—the ornaments of true 
Shin gentlemen. But these 
nauseating little pop-guns ! 

I sat down on my ammuni- 
tion box so as to be above the 
level of the others, and, looking 
straight before me, waved a 
hand to my right where the 
three men stood in considerable 
discomfort. 

“Be seated,” said I in my 
suavest tone. 

I waved Deng and the Gulahs 
away, and then had a good look 
at the Kamnan squatting with 
his eyes on the ground. Yes, I 
remembered him ; a hot atmos- 
phere smelling of paraffin, sam- 
shu and cocoa-nut hair oil; 
that was it. On my last visit— 
the gambling house at—Na- 
wong, was it, or Klong Kwang ? 
I was not sure. 

“The Kamnan,”’ I observed 
in a general way, ‘‘ thought he 
was coming to do a little 
lamang shooting with me, and 
he brought his young men and 
his guns.” The two Pu Yai 
smiled behind the Kamnan’s 
round shoulders. ‘‘ But I have 
all the heads I want,” I said, 
pointing to the array of lamang 
heads and the big sambhur 
antlers, which Deng had 
atranged all round against the 
bamboo matting. 

“I do not want to do 
any more shooting—unless I 
am compelled, you know, 
Kamnan.” 


He did not quite know how 
to take me, I could see, so I 
said amiably, ‘‘ Where was it 
we last met? Nawong or 
Klong Kwang? I think you 
are one of the gambling farmers. 
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You had just built that new 
gambling sala. Yes?” 

This set him off. There was 
no profit now in the gambling 
farms ; the diggers were making 
too little money. The gravels 
were all going poor. He took 
a furtive glance at me from 
time to time, and shrugged his 
round shoulders in despair. He 
supposed I was going on to 
Kratt as he had heard. He 
came to offer me ponies, or I 
could have an ox kwien from 
Na Wong if I wished. One 
of his men would go with me 
and show me the way. He 
quite warmed up to the subject 
of getting me away, and I 
smiled at him with much in- 
terest as I thought I had 
never seen a fellow give him- 
self away so completely in one 
short half-hour as he had done. 

“TI thought you might like 
to show me round the diggings 
first,’’ said I amiably. 

“No! There is nothing here 
to see ; the men are all leaving 
this digging. Now down Na- 
wong way the Nai would like 
to see the new Wat and the 
cut they have made to carry 
the water from Klong Sito to 
the lower gravels ? ”’ 

“The very thing!” I cried, 
“but in a day or two. I am 
tired after our long marches. 
I shall stay for a night or two 
to get some rest.” 

The Kamnan complained 
there were no fowls in the 
village, and all supplies were 
very low. There had been a 
lot of fever, and men were 
leaving for the lower diggings 
farther away from the deep 
jungle. I had not noticed 
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many empty houses, but I did 
not tell the Kamnan this—he 
was so evidently anxious to 
pass me on. 

** Yes,” I said, “ I heard the 
Kamnan was away when I 
arrived. I am glad you have 
come back. Did fever drive 
you away? Have you been 
far ? 9? 

** Not so far—round about— 
one has to look after one’s 
business as well as after the 
village and welfare of the dig- 
gers.” He branched into a 
long story about business in 
the lower diggings, and very 
soon got up and left. He talked 
a lot in short sharp sentences 
in the Shan language to the 
Pu Yai, who followed just 
behind in a proper and obse- 
quious manner. -Deng, who 
had been listening to every 
word, came in smiling broadly. 

My mind was made up. This 
was the man, with his stooping 
gait, his foxy eyes and his 
young men armed. And the 
spot deleted on Mong Kam 
Yi’s map was the place I had 
to get to by hook or by crook. 
I could not go back to Bangkok 
with only some wild surmises 
to produce. I had no proofs, 
and I must get some. 

The question of ways and 
means agitated my mind. How 
was I to get away unobserved 
into the labyrinth of moun- 
tains, and how was I to find 
the right track from the maze 
of diggers’ tracks all round 
this place? The night which 
could hide me would obliterate 
all trails in the dense forests ; 
the day which would reveal 
them would reveal me also ! 
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There are only two periods 
in the day when anyone gan 
approach a digging unobserved 
—from dawn to about 9 A.M., 
when the day’s work begins 
in the pits, and the afternoon, 
when the diggers return to the 
village to pick over their finds 
of the morning, overhaul their 
stocks, buy and sell and discuss 
with the Burmese buyers stroll- 
ing in the street. And then, 
if I got to the digging itself, 
how could I prove it was the 
right place, how could I gauge 
the stories of its value, and. 
how could I get away from this 
narrow mountain valley if any 
suspicions were aroused in the 
Kamnan and his evidently not 
too scrupulous followers? The 
game seemed to be absolutely 
in the hands of the Kamnan. 
An accident among these moun- 
tain torrents was too simple for 
words, and a few miles below, 
in the silent sluggish reaches 
of the Klong Yai, the crocodiles 
calmly wait for such accidents 
as may happen higher up. 

So I took my gun and wan- 
dered down-stream with my 
thoughts to remove suspicion 
and escape observation, and 
get, if possible, some wood- 
pigeon for the pot. 

As I went I met the Kamnan 
walking up the road. Behind 
him came the two young men, 
still revolver in hand. Re 
volvers had evidently become 
an obsession with him. He 
looked at me sidelong, stopped 
and salaamed, and said— 

“The Nai goes shooting 1” 

“Yes,” I said, laughing. 
* As you say there are no fowls 
in the village, I must get 
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wood-pigeon or two for the 
curry, must Inot ?” To which 
he had no reply to make except 
to offer me a guide, which I 
declined. ‘‘I can see wood- 
pigeon or jungle-fowl without 
a guide. Thank you very 
much,” I said. 

After half an hour’s walk I 
reached one of the small patches 
of cultivation. It was a rai 
clearing on the hillside. I 
stepped back from the trail 
into the shade of a big bamboo 
clump to rest and think, keeping 
my ears open for the coo of a 
pigeon. My thoughts were in- 
terrupted by the sound of a 
footstep, and looking through 
the bamboo brake I saw one 
of the Kamnan’s young men 
walking softly down the trail. 
This time his revolver was in 
a@ cheap-looking holster. I 
waited until he had passed, and 
then stepped out on the trail 
with my gun under my arm 
and said— 

“ Are you going pigeon shoot- 
ing too?” 

He turned with a start, and 
stood looking, I thought, ex- 
tremely foolish. I presumed 
he had been sent to shadow me. 
It was the more amiable one 
of the two, so I suggested he 
should come and sit down in 
the shade, and, giving him a 
cheroot, I asked him about 
himself, how long he had been 
here, and if he had a good 
eye for stones, this being the 
most important qualification 
for every digger. The Kamnan, 
it appeared, was his uncle; he 
worked for his uncle, and got 
80 Many rupees a month. He 
went round to the gambling 





houses to collect rent from sub- 
lessees; he also dug for his 
uncle. 

“In this direction, down 
here?” I said, pointing to 
the south-west. 

“Oh no! up towards Klong 
Kwang—that way.” 

I turned the subject quickly, 
and then presently said, ‘‘ Do 
you dig a lot? is it hard work?” 

“Oh yes. Now we dig every 
day except when we get to 
Nawong,” he added. 

“Do you like Nawong?” I 
asked. “It is more lively, is 
it not?” 

“Oh yes, Nai. There is 
often a Puweh there; we go 
when the buyers come to buy 
stones, and they like the 
Puweh.” 

“Why? Do you sell them 
stones ? ” 

“ Uncle sells them.” 

“ But he doesn’t buy them ? ” 

“Oh no. We dig them, and 
when he has got such a lot 
maak tideo!—lots and lots ”’— 
he opened his hands—“ we 
take them to Nawong and 
Mong Sin takes them to Chanta- 
boon. We are going to- 
morrow.” He was beginning to 
feel proud of uncle now. 

“Thank you,” I said to 
myself. “Coming along 
nicely!” Aloud I said, “ Wait 
for me. It is getting dusk; 
I shall go round the clearing. 
I may get a wood-pigeon for 
uncle.” 

In half an hour I had four, 
and a fine jungle-cock. I was 
really frightened to shoot 
jungle-cock near any villages, 
as the headmen’s best roosters 
had a way of going out and 
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calling to the jungle-hens of 
an evening. You cannot tell 
the tame from the wild. How- 
ever, this one was all right. I 
carried them back and gave 
the young man a brace of 
pigeons for uncle, and one for 
himself. 

“ Ma—a—a-——” he cried. 
“The Nai has shot well.” He 
had not seen me miss a couple 
of brace. 

“Yes,” I said, “you can 
tell uncle I have made one or 
two good shots to-day,” but 
I did not particularise. 

As we walked home together 
I looked at the towering jungle 
and shuddered. “I don’t like 
the Dawng (the deep forest),”’ 
said I, ‘it is bogey.” 

“Oh no,” he said, “ there 
is always a trail, and we mark 
the ones we go by.” 

“Do you?” I said, “ but 
how?” 

“ Uncle cuts three notches— 
so-and-so,” he said, suiting the 
action to the word with his 
dah, ‘‘and the other Pu Yai 
have their marks.” 

I felt a strong affection for 
this pleasant youth; and we 
talked merrily as we returned 
to the village. “‘ You go early 
to-morrow?” I said as we 


“ Yes, Nai, and you—— ? ” 

* T shoot.” 

I could hardly sit quiet at 
supper that evening, and the 
visits of various Gulah diggers 
and their wives were a bitter 
infliction, much as I liked 
some of those little shy Shan 
girls. 

As soon as our visitors were 
gone I said to Deng— 
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“We are for the road to. 
morrow. - You and I start two 
hours before dawn—I know the 
direction and can pick up the 
trail. The ponies must be 
ready for us whenever we get 
back, and the packmen can 
leave when we do.” 

At half-past three Deng and 
I were up and had some coffee. 
Just as I buckled on my belt 
Deng came in on tiptoe. 

“Nai, we are shut in,” he 
whispered. ‘‘ There are men 
outside; the fence gates are 
shut and are barred without.” 

The devil ! 

I crept with him to the gate. 
We tried it silently. Two men 
spoke in undertones from a 
verandah across the way. 
There was a sound of quiet 
breathing outside, and appa- 
rently a man slept across the 
threshold. We crept all round 
the fence at the back; it was 
formed of tall bamboos in the 
usual manner, laced strongly 
together by rattan roping. Bare 
feet shuffled outside. The place 
seemed alive with men. Not 
an opening was to be found. 
We crept back to the sala and 
cogitated. 

I was confident no attack 
could be contemplated at this 
stage. They were only sus- 
picious. Probably the guard 
at night was merely a pre- 
cautionary measure. 

“All right, Deng,” I whis- 
pered, ‘‘they will go at day- 
break. We will start later— 
that is all; go and lie down 
again.” But I was not sure 
that the Kamnan had not 
diddled' me for that day. I 
dozed till the light came look- 
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rose and went out. The gate 
was open; not a soul to be 
seen. All was quiet. 

As the village awoke into 
life, and the forest sounds of 
day began their chorus, we 
drank more coffee, and smoked 
and watched. I called the 
Gulahs and said— 

“Saddle the ponies and 
tether them at the upper end 
of the compound. Give them 
a good feed. You yourselves 
start at noon; go quickly and 
quietly. Leave only these two 
haversacks slung in the roof, 
and our coats and rifle.” 

I placed a note for Ah Weng 
in Mong Rien’s hand. It con- 
tained a letter to the Minister 
at Bangkok. 

Presently, sure enough, the 
Kamnan came striding by, 
thrusting forward his rounded 
shoulders, followed by the two 
young men and half a dozen 
others, all wrapt in sheepskin 
jackets against the morning 
air. They were off to Nawong 
with their ill-gotten rubies ; it 
is their selling day when they 
meet the buyers, thought I. 

Hardly were they well out 
of sight down the trail than I 
sauntered out with my gun 
under my arm, Deng following 
quietly at a little distance, 
We turned left up the valley, 
and the moment the last house 
was out of sight we set off in 
good earnest and quickly 
reached the branching of the 
north-eastern trail. 

“ Now, Deng,” I said, ‘look 
out for a three-bar cut, like 
this, on the right-hand side.”’ 

We should not, I estimated, 
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reach it for an hour and a half, 
probably more, but nothing like 
looking alive. I reckoned that 
at the pace we went we could 
do our four miles in the hour ; 
the branch track might be six 
miles away, and it could not 
be of great length because of 
the proximity of the escarp- 
ment of the main range. At 
the most we could only have 
eight miles to do if we were 
lucky. It was hard going up 
and down, through streams and 
over spurs, but the track was 
well beaten, and we went at 
our fastest marching pace. It 
was cool and we were lightly 
clad. I had warned Deng to 
carry nothing superfluous ; we 
might have to test our legs and 
wind. 

The trail seemed long—every 
new road does—and I was 
filled with anxieties. Two 
tracks gave off in successive 
valleys to the right. At one 
we saw @ two-cut and a round 
mark on a tree at the parting. 
At the other we could see no 
mark at all. Was this one 
concealed somewhere? No, I 
would go on. The watch 
showed that my time was up; 
on the other hand, we had 
slowed visibly as the country 
rose abruptly. I was the prey 
to all the agony of a ship- 
master driving before a gale 
on to an unlighted coast. Was 
I on the wrong track altogether ? 
Were all my deductions ab- 
surd ? . Was the erasure on the 
map @ mere nothing? Was I 
an easily duped ass of the 
worst kind ? 

Ah, there it is! The three- 
cuts mark, right against my 
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eye! not very clear, but un- 
doubted. But where was the 
trail? We ranged it like 
hounds. Ah, it was cunning: 
round a big damar tree, into 
a@ dense patch of undergrowth, 
apparently lost there; then 
we found it, hurrah! going 
round its upper edge over a big 
boulder. 

Without a word, but with a 
grunt from each of us, we 
pressed on. Twenty minutes 
—half an hour—I was feeling 
beat. Then suddenly I stood 
still. There below us, ringed 
round with gigantic forest, lay 
a small clearing with a stream 
splashing down the middle! 
There was a pile of lately 
worked débris, a steep face 
of cutting, some planks, a 
water-leat built along the edge 
—a tal] beam-lift made of long 
bamboo and swinging on a 
derrick ; and below, among the 
débris, a pile of palm-leaf trays 
and tubs such as the diggers 
use. It was obviously a new 
clearing and being actively 
worked. 

“Stay here, Deng, and watch. 
In case you hear anything, 
make that funny hen-noise 
of yours, and run for that pile 
over there — the what - d’you- 
call-’em.”” There were real 
blackberry bushes and some 
good old British bracken. I 
thought they would shelter a 
Britisher if necessary. 

I got down to work in the 
cutting. Under ten feet of 
overburden there was gravel 
running round just above the 
floor of the cutting: six, eight, 
ten inches of it well marked. 
I saw hercynite and garnet 
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here and there. I started to 
pick some of the gravel ont 
with my sheath-knife — two 
rubies, by Jove! tumbled right 
out on the clay, and ag I 
stooped I heard Deng’s horrid 
hen -cackle. I picked up the 
two stones, slipped them into 
my match-box, and sprang 
round the débris heap and up 
the slope behind. A dozen 
bounds and I lay full length 
in the soft bracken. Deng fell 
beside me a second later. In 
front the good prickly bramble 
shielded us. 

* Voices, Nai—voices on the 
trail!” 

For a moment I felt thor- 
oughly frightened, trapped, dis- 
gusted. What a fool I had 
been to imagine we should not 
be watched! Then, thinking 
more dispassionately, I realised 
that we had reached our goal 
in certain truth: we had 
found the mystery in spite 
of them all: we had grabbed 
the secret, and a feeling of 
triumph and of curiosity as 
to who was coming got the 
upper hand. 

Four figures came in sight, 
creeping cautiously—the round- 
shouldered Kamnan, one of 
the Pu Yai whom I had got 
to know by sight, and our two 
young men once more. Re- 
volvers in hand, they crept 
forward, the sun full upon 
them. Deng and I, under the 
edge of the forest trees on the 
steepest side, had the light 
behind us. I did not fear the 
party in front of us as much 
as any possible scouts coming 
round the flanks, and I saw, 
with some dismay, that two 
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more men stood at the spot 
where the trail came out. 

From the way in which the 
Kamnan and his party ex- 
amined the ground I guessed 
they were acting only on sus- 
picion. Someone had gone 
along after them and reported 
my departure up the trail 
after they had left, but had 
not been able to say for cer- 
tain which way we had gone. 
He had returned at once, com- 
ing with his bodyguard pelting 
up the track to make certain 
that this poisonous farang fel- 
low had not found his way to 
the treasure. And in so doing 
he had given me the final 
proof that I needed—that this 
was indeed Bo Din Keng, his 
own secret and much valued 
discovery, which no one was 
to know or come near! 

I trembled lest they should 
come round to the back of the 
débris heap and see my foot- 
marks dug into the slope. They 
walked right down into the 
bottom and stood on the clay 
floor where I had been. They 
talked together for a space. 
The two men at the trail 
entrance stood their ground 
watching. Then one of the 
young idiots started up the 
outer side of the débris. I 
heard the rattle of gravel and 
saw his pink turban and black 
coils of hair rising above the 
edge. And then the amiable 
youth of yesterday appeared 
and looked round, his revolver 
thrust forward in front of him, 
and if we had moved it would 
have gone off in our faces by 
sheer instinct. I thought that 
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if killing was to be done my 
gun would do its bit at this 
range, but I really did not 
want to begin. Yet I should 
be obliged to if he came three 
feet closer. 

The Kamnan was the fellow 
I wanted to plug, not this 
amiable lad. But the Kamnan 
it was that saved the situation. 

“Good,” he said in Shan; 
“come on! They have gone 
to Ban Tabat. We will go 
back. It is all right. It is too 
late to work to-day.” 

The lad turned his back on 
us and ran down the slope. 
They all walked slowly across 
the floor of the clearing and 
climbed the other side. Pray 
heaven they did not see my 
shoe-marks anywhere. Soon 
they were gone into the forest. 

I would not let Deng move 
for something like an hour, and 
then sent him creeping round 
the jungle-edge to watch and 
listen down the path. 

We both felt very stiff and 
somewhat famished, so we sat 
still and ate our bit of rice and 
fruit. 

*“* No smoking’ is written 
up here,” said I. “No clues 
to be left and much to do. 
Now, Deng, you start up here ; 
here are some concentrates. 
You know how to work the 
pan. Start in: we can finish 
in three or four hours.” 

I went down in the bottom 
again and started tracing round 
the gem gravel. I paced the 
width of face, and the amount 
of ground worked out, and 
measured up the overburden in 
the rest of the clearing. I 
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explored trial holes farther into 
the eastern side towards the 
mountain, in several of which 
I could see gem gravel or traces 
of hercynite. Lastly I came 
back and worked at the gravel 
with a piece of iron and a 
pan. In half an hour I had 
two very large rubies and half 
a@ dozen of three or four carats 
and upwards. The afternoon 
was getting on and we were 
fairly tired. Then Deng sud- 
denly slipped at the top by 
the water-leat. I was stand- 
ing up looking at him, and to 
my horror saw him catch at 
one of the legs of the derrick 
to save himself and the pan, 
which was full of water and 
concentrates. The pan fell 
clattering ; the leg of the der- 
rick kicked out from under the 
big stones which held it steady, 
and the top of the long beam- 
lift tottered against the sky 
and began to move my way. 


Vv. THE 


At that moment two figures 
came into sight on the lower side, 
as if coming up from down- 
stream. They came stealthily. 
They stopped and looked at 
our wreck in the bottom. One 
stayed, the other sprang down 
and ran across the fifty yards 
or so. He shouted to his com- 
panion. 

“Come on, Deng, we must 
be at the sala before them.” 
Were they watchers left in the 
valley, or what? Apparently 
they had been patrolling the 
lower stream. No time to 
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The next moment, with the 
utmost deliberation, the whole 
outfit came crashing, Deng and 
all, to the bottom of the work- 
ings. The echo of the crash 
seemed to our anxious ears to 
reverberate round the moun- 
tain for the next ten minutes ! 
“That,” said I, “has put 
the lid on it—come sharp, but 
bring your stones with you.” 
We sprang to the right to 
avoid the wreck and up the 
slope into the forest. We 
stopped to breathe and listen. 
“We have left our mark 
now,’ said I to Deng under my 
breath. ‘‘ They will know we 
have been here. We must get 
away. Give me all your stones 
quick.” He gave me his hand- 
kerchief; it was heavy with 
rubies, garnets, hercynite and 
magnetite. I twisted it round 
in the air, tied the top over, 
and thrust it inside my shirt, 
with those I had won myself. 


PURSUIT. 


wonder now. They would be 
coming down the trail at our 
heels to warn the Kamnan. 
“Now, Deng, the Shan 
trot,” I said over my shoulder. 
We had often done this half- 
running, half-walking gait to 
get into a camp before dark. 
With that we could cover five 
to six miles an hour, and al- 
though I had never raced & 
Gulah digger I had often out- 
paced the best of our Lao 
guides in the northern states 
by its means. But then I had 
been in the best training. 80 
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we ran our two minutes and 
walked our three, then ran 
again—a long, loping run. It 
was difficult going at first until 
we got into the better trail. 
My gun was increasing its 
weight at a terrible pace. But 
we went well. If the Gulahs 
could gain on us they would 
be good men. But anxiety 
gnawed at my mind. How 
soon could we get through the 
village? How quick bridle 
the ponies? Should we be 
stopped? And how should 
we get on with night coming 
soon upon us ? 

We heard the stream ahead. 
The main trail came into sight ; 
we turned down it. I pulled 
Deng back and we walked 
steadily through the houses, 
nodded to a group of Gulahs, 
and on into the sala. Once 
inside the paling I ran to the 
ponies ; Deng rushed into the 
sala. He came literally tum- 
bling out with our full haver- 
sacks and our coats. Bless those 
Gulahs : they had left a blanket 
strapped or tied on each saddle. 

The ponies mercifully stood 
while we bitted them: up with 
the girths; mount; wheel 
round ; gently down the slope ; 
out at the gate and swing right. 

There was a shout up the 
road. Our pursuers had arrived 
and were giving the alarm. 
There were sharp answering 
Shouts, more, increasing; a 
revolver shot, two—three. We 
were off—clatter, clatter. 

“Follow me and hang on,” 
was all I could say. 

A crowd of men were coming 
down the path. There was a 


regular clatter of revolver firing, 


but for every hundred fools in 


the world who own revolvers, 
only a half per cent can shoot 
with them. 

I glanced round and got a 
rapid impression of a crush of 
angry men running at us, dahs 
in hand. 

There were only a couple of 
Gulahs’ houses below the sala 
on this side. The owner of 
one came out and stood across 
the trail, looking up towards 
the shouting. 

“What is it?” he called, 
uncertain what to do. 

“Stand back, old buck,” I 
shouted, riding Jack straight 
for him. He jumped out of the 
way and I waved a hand to 
him. 

“To Nawong,” I shouted, 
and left him gazing. Behind 
him a score of fierce figures, 
with coats off, loins girt up, 
and dahs in their hands, were 
following at a steady run. 

We passed the Rai clearing 
at a gallop. Then we had to 
go warily for a mile or two, 
climbing down the steep and 
rocky track. We had to be- 
ware of laming our mounts. 
No wonder they had no ponies 
at the village. Those patient 
runners were just astern and 
gaining on us on this slippery 
and stony path. But we were 
in the forest at last, on soft 
ground, still going down, down. 
Now we could let the ponies 
amble in the ordinary country 
half-trot, half-canter, and none 
too soon. Our pursuers had 
sighted us. We had still day- 
light and we let the ponies go. 
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!. My mind{began to work. I 
knew they had no ponies near 
Bo Yaw and the first they 
could get would be at Na- 
wong. They would be there 
in a couple of hours. And they 
would find our Gulah packmen 
camping quietly, ready to swear 
that we were in front, as I 
had taught them. I hoped 
that my last shout about 
Nawong would also help to 
mislead the hunt and send 
them on that trail. But they 
would comb the other trails 
as well. 

We had two big streams 
ahead to cross which I knew, 
and then to find a rough trail 
leading off southward joining 
the Nawong-Kratt trail lower 
down, which I did not know. 
Once in the main Kratt track 
I was confident we should 
make good speed by day or 
night. Once or twice I be- 
thought me of trying to make 
the mouth of the Nam Wehn 
direct, to find the Promise at 
Klong Sen; but I knew nothing 
of the trails and realised that 
@ cross-country ride of that 
nature, although it would 
shorten the ultimate route by 
water, would be far more 
perilous, while the riding dis- 
tance was only slightly less. 

We crossed the second stream, 
the Klong Sito Yai, or Big 
Sito, deep and sluggish, and 
pushed on at a gallop to try 
and find the Kratt branch- 
trail before it was too dark 
to see. By good luck, just the 
other side, we met a Siamese 
with a kwien and his two sons 
out wood-cutting. He was 
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just turning up a trail on the 
right to his camp back from 
the main trail. He was quite 
pleased to give us some direc- 
tions, and described the big 
cluster of hard-wood mai 
takien trees in the left side of 
the road that marked the track. 
I reckoned he would be safe 
back in his camp beyond the 
hill before the Gulah footmen 
came through. Cantering 
steadily, my gun across my 
knee bumped uncomfortably, 
but Deng had a sling for the 
rifle and seemed better off, 
He kept saying he was thirsty. 
So was I, devilishly. My throat 
was parched. 

Presently, against the last 
light of the western sky, we 
saw silhouetted a dark clump 
of giant trees. These were the 
ton takien all right—no doubt 
about them. 

We stopped and got stupidly 
off our ponies. We whisked 
off their saddles, and in two 
minutes they were rolling over 
and over. We swilled our 
mouths and throats round from 
my small bottle of cold tea, 
and then had an orange each. 
We had no appetite—only this 
intense thirst. 

In ten minutes we saddled 
up once more. Our steeds 
had had their roll, which is 
more to the Siamese pony 
than many groomings. 

We turned into the narrow 
trail which would take us north- 
westward to the main trail to 
Kratt. Fireflies flashed right 
and left. A slight opening in 
the jungle against the sky 
served to keep us in the track— 
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our ponies could find the way 
going at a good fast walk. I 
was anxious to get on; our 
Gulah pursuers would be at 
Nawong by now, and would, no 
doubt, send mounted men out 
on all the trails. The direct 
Nawong-Kratt trail would be 
better going than this cross- 
country track. They could not 
be more than two hours behind 
us, and of that they would cut 
down about thirty minutes 
owing to the better trail they 
were on. They would be gallop- 
ing down it at this moment. 
I did not doubt that in their 
fury the Kamnan and his friends 
would act first and reflect 
afterwards. 

For over two weary hours 
we walked our ponies and 
then at last a wide opening 
appeared ahead. To right and 
left of us appeared an open 
space: we stumbled in kwien 
ruts. This was the trail. We 
put the ponies into it, turning 
left and commencing to canter. 
Something like forty miles lay 
before us. The ponies, which 
had had two days’ rest, were 
feeling fresh enough in the cool 
night wind. On the other 
hand, Deng and I were both 
fairly tired out; we had had 
@ long and active day. If 
we could average six miles an 
hour the whole way we should 
be in at sunrise. We should 
not waste time in that case 
hunting in the dark for young 
Deng’s kinsman—what was his 
hame? Yao—Yai? that was 
it. Nai Yai something. My 
brain seemed tired out. I 
knew how easy it was to 





fritter away minutes, hours, 
looking for people in any 
biggish ‘ Muang,’ and in getting 
@ move on, if you have to find 
boats and men. 

“Deng, we shall have to be 
double quick in finding Nai 
Yai at the Muang. We shall 
be there at dawn, and at sun-up 
the Gulahs will be in the 
street at our heels.” The 
prospect did not lighten our 
hearts. I knew Nai Yai lived 
beyond the wat (the monas- 
tery)—in cocoanut trees with 
one big sugar-palm ; these were 
the only directions I had from 
young Deng before I left the 
Promise, except that his boats 
were kept at a jetty close by; 
so presumably we had to look 
out for the shore of the estuary. 
I reckoned it would be nearly 
high water—something in our 
favour, for in these wide alluvial 
estuaries you may easily be held 
up @ whole day by low tide. 

We passed up long and rocky 
laterite ridges with scattered 
prickly bamboos, then down 
their stony sides to long 
stretches of sand, of dust that 
rose up around and drove 
along with us in the night 
wind, enveloping eyes and 
nostrils, of deep ruts, of blind 
mud - wallows. Hares scam- 
pered before us; buffalo rose 
snorting and fled. The bam- 
boos dropped back: we gal- 
loped by sodden padi lands, by 
silent cottages, by parked rows 
of kwiens and .their sleeping 
men and oxen. Our hands and 
feet grew cold; we shivered 
under our thin jackets; we 
nodded; we slept, and picked 
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up again with a jerk. About 
two o’clock we halted by the 
ford of a sluggish stream and 
let the ponies have. a roll. 
We thrashed our arms and 
stamped to get warm. I pulled 
the blanket off the saddle, 
cut a hole in the middle, and 
shoved my head through. That 
was warmer, and Deng followed 
suit. Then we mounted and 
on again. Jack and Jill, poor 
things, were feeling the pace. 

At length, when brain and 
body seemed about exhausted, 
the land flattened out. We 
found ourselves cantering in 
deep sand. We were passing 
sugar-palms, cocoanut palms— 
more houses with long sheds 
closed in on us; long sheds 
that seemed open—ah! nets ; 
the smell of tar, that good 
smell the world over; the 
smell of resin, of damar oil, of 
kepi, who can mistake that! 
For the first time in my life 
I welcomed its devastating 
stench. Then more carts and 
houses: the lofty pointed roof 
of a wat standing back from 
the track, the flapping of long 
streamers on the sacred masts, 
the tinkle of bells upon the 
gable-ends, the white and 
ghostly prachadee (or pagoda). 
These signs told us we were 
at a big monastery—and more 
than a slight light was coming 
somewhere in the sky, high up 
in the zenith over our heads. 
The false dawn! We overtook 
a solitary sleepy figure, wrapped 
in @ long cloak. 

“Hi, Khoon! Where is the 
house of Nai Yai, the boat- 
man ? ” 
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He knew nothing, this fellow 
—a stupid coolie. “‘ Puek Kam- 
bodien!”’ exclaimed Deng in 
disgust, as you would say 
* Cambodian scum.” 

Then on our left a great 
open space; the stars seemed 
to come right down upon it; 
@ salty smell; the crisp sound 
of waves. 

We intercepted 
figure. 

An intelligent voice spoke 
up. ‘Nai Yai’s? That is it! 
at the point: under the trees. 
Go round by the track, and 
cross the klong.” 

Half a mile away, lying out 
into the estuary, the palm- 
trees cut the sky-line. We 
cantered on without a pause, 
@ prey to anxiety, impatience 


another 


and fatigue. The light was 
growing. 
Of a truth I hardly remember 


our coming to the house after 
floundering through the mud 
and water of a small klong to 
the ponies’ girths, nor the dis- 
turbance we created; I recall 
chiefly the great voice of Nai 
Yai, which went into my brain 
like a cooling and reinvigorat- 
ing wave ; his cheery laughter ; 
his hearty contempt for all 
Gulahs, Tongsoos, Shfns, dig- 
gers and Kamnans ; his supreme 
confidence ; his rapidity and 
promptness of action, running 
here and there and calling 
orders, catching up this and 
that. 

“T have the boat all ready, 
Nai ; been ready this five days, 
ever since that rascal young 
Deng came poking his nose in 
to see his sister. The big rua 
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is away at Kaw Chang, 
but the chow-boat is waiting. 
I have rice and water on 
board. She’s fast, chowing or 
sailing. None of them Gulah 
fellows with their snivelling 
Annamite boats will ever catch 
us. And there’s a good wind 
too. Hi! Beng and Nabba, 
come on with you. This is the 
Nai; get a mouthful of rice 
from mother and come on. 
Send the ponies loose; they 
will be all right this side of 
the klong; they'll look after 
themselves till we can send 
them to Chantaboon. No 
Gulahs will ever find them in 
our cocoa-trees ! ”’ 

While we had a cup of tea, 
and got a wash in the rain- 
water butt behind the house, 
the cheery Nai Yai, talking and 
laughing at the top of his 
voice, collected our haversacks, 
gun and rifle, and took them 
down the bamboo jetty. 

I came out feeling refreshed, 
to see the sun leap from under 
the Kao Patat peaks—the very 
hills we had crossed so lately. 
And as always happens with 
the sun, the weariness of night 
seemed to flee away and a new 
life breathed into one. 

Mrs Yai smiled her farewell. 
Quickly down the swaying jetty 
we went. Nai Yai was now 
the impatient one. 

“There will be horsemen in 
the Muang—quickly on board, 
Nai, and Deng there; get 
under the attap: you need not 
ask everyone in the Muang to 
see you leave! Let go that 
line, Chen-Chen. Get the sail 
on the traveller—hoist away ; 


aha! hoo-lay ; ha! much wind ; 
put a roll in the boom, Chen- 
Chen. At this rate we shall 
be at Lem Nam before the 
sun is over the wat.” 

Nai Yai’s ‘chow ’-boat, in 
which we found ourselves, was 
a long double-ended craft like 
those used by the Annamites 
in the Chantaboon estuary, but 
a bit larger and finer in build. 
She had a split-bamboo deck 
about a foot below the gunwale, 
forward as well as aft, for the 
oarsman to stand upon when 
working the long sweeps or 
chows upon the chow-posts. 
Amidships there was bamboo 
flooring right down in the bilge, 
and over the whole of amidships 
a pointed roof made of attap- 
palm leaves closely interlaced 
and waterproof. Here cargo 
or passengers could be de- 
posited pretty dry and safe, 
and the crew could sleep snugly. 

Our crew consisted of Nai 
Yai at the helm with the long 
chow-oar and rudder; Koon 
Beng, his son; WNaba, his 
daughter, both grown up; and 
Cheng-Cheng, a most remark- 
able old lukchin (Chino-Siamese 
parentage), son of an elder 
sister of Nai Yai’s, who had 
been at sea all his life, and who 
was Nai Yai’s bo’sun and 
worked any of his boats for 
him as navigator, mate or 
deck-hand, as required. He 
had an all-embracing knowledge 
of the Gulf and its islands. 

As the boat shot out from 
under the lee of the elbow of 
land above Kratt, she felt the 
whole drift of the wind and 
sea coming out of the bight. 
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Our course was clean before, 
and she slipped away at an 
incredible pace. 

“Nai Yai,” I shouted, “I 
am going to sleep a bit.” 

“ All right, Nai. I promise 
you there’ll be no Gulahs on 
deck when you awake,” and 
he roared with laughter. 

Deng and I slept till after- 
noon. We found we had hauled 
our wind and were working up 
the passage between the main- 
land and the gorgeous cliffs 
and forest-clad peaks of Koh 
Chang, one of the grandest 
places in the whole Gulf of 
Siam. We awoke with a tre- 
mendous appetite, and speedily 
made up for the loss of supper, 
breakfast and tiffin, and then 
sat at the aft end of the 
kadjang looking at the scenery. 
It was a slow job now, working 


up close-hauled under the long 
stretch of shallow shore line. 
The ebb tide was running out 
strongly from the Chantaboon 
bight, and it goes through the 
Koh Chang Channel at three 
or four knots at this time of 


year. 

A few craft were to be seen 
under sail to leeward of us 
down towards the island: a 
junk, a few rua pets and fishing 
boats. To the northwards one 
rua pet was coming with the 
tide down wind round the 
Northern Point. Under her 
high-peaked lugsail and goose- 
winged foresail she was going 
very fast, with a pile of foam 
under her overhanging fore- 
foot. It was long and short 
tacks for us, and when Nai Yai 
had watched the rua pet for 
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@ few moments, he put round 
on the inshore tack. As we 
stood in, the rua pet swung her 
nose more inshore, which made 
her run by the lee. 

“Get below, Nai, and you, 
Deng,” sung out Nai Yai. “I 
believe I know that boat. She 
is the big eight wah rua pet 
belonging to the opium farmer 
up at Tok Narong ’—a fifty- 
footer, a very large size for 
these boats. 

These words jumped my heart 
into my mouth. Tok Narong is 
close to Nawong on the Nam 
Wehn. It is the port of the 
diggings, so to speak. We were 
going right into their jaws. I 
loaded gun and rifle, pushed a 
hole through the kadjang with 
my fist and watched. There 
were three white things in her 
fore-deck: as she bore down 
upon us one could clearly see 
the swarthy faces, pink head- 
gear and white jackets of three 
lusty Gulahs of the too-well- 
known sort, sitting and gazing 
at us. As I looked, the great 
peaked mainsail gybed over, 
but as her main-yard hang was 
taut, the yard hardly swung 
at all, and she heeled over 
much less than one expected. 
It looked as if she would run 
us down. She would go right 
over us and bang through our 
weather quarter; but the 
helmsman did not know what 
was under our kadjang roof, 
and held her off. She passed 
just astern, and flung round 
under our lee. I had to make 
another hole in the kadjang 
on the lee side now to keep her 
in view. She could go two 
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feet to our one. He shivered 
his mainsail a bit and shouted— 

“We are looking for a white 
farang boat—very important. 
Have you seen one ? ” 

“Yes!” shouted Nai Yai 
with the greatest gusto in his 
stentorian tones. “‘ There was 
one all white sailed in under 
the lee end of Koh Chang this 
morning just as we left there— 
white sails, white boat—fire- 
ship ” (i.e., steamboat), ‘ yes.” 

Why he thought it necessary 
to add the last unnecessary 
and incorrect detail I could 
not make out, except that he 
seemed so pleased with his 
powers of invention that he 
had to try and improve upon 
them. The helmsman waved 
his arm and pulled up his 
tiller, the great boat showed 
her gleaming side as she heeled 
away, and five minutes later 
she was running with wind 
and tide out to sea for the 
Point of Koh Chang, and would 
in @ few hours be thirty miles 
to leeward of us—and out of 
the hunt. 

We had a good deal of 
laughter when it was well 
over, and Cheng-Cheng sat roll- 
ing his head about. 

“Maa, Maaa, Maaa,” he kept 
ejaculating. ‘‘ And the wind 
is dying down and the tide 
takes them away, ha, ha, Ha!” 

It was so. The wind was 
taking off. As soon as we 
were close into the land we 
lowered sail and anchored. A 
hot meal of rice and curry 
was cooked in the charpoi, and 
Nai Yai announced that they 
were going to chow right 
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through the night, taking the 
flood-tide up under the land 
and round Lem Nua, to take 
advantage of the fall in the 
wind. This would enable us 
to enter the Nam Wehn before 
daylight, get into Klong Sen, 
and be alongside the Promise 
at a very early hour. Then we 
should be able to get right away 
in her on the top of the tide and 
with the morning wind. 

Deng and I each took a 
turn until night began to fall, 
when our eyes would hardly 
remain open and we found it 
hard to keep going without 
catching crabs. A bad ‘ crab’ 
on the back stroke, when you 
are standing on a light deck 
pushing one of these long chow- 
oars, is likely to pull you 
over the side head-first. 

Later I woke and heard the 
long regular rhythm of the 
oars, the creaking of the chow- 
posts, the wash of the water 
along the sides, and then, 
curiously enough, the cries of 
gibbons and the high whistling 
notes of tree-cicadz, as if we 
were in deep jungle. I jumped 
up to look out and found that 
we were under the rocks of 
Lem Nua. I had never heard 
the deep jungle sounds so near 
the open sea before. It was 
very wild and weird, also very 
beautiful, so that it gripped 
the heart. We were going 
fast with a fair tide, the wind 
was freshening and would be 
right ahead of us round the 
point. 

When next I awoke we were 
going with perfect smoothness : 
“Nam Wehn,” I thought, and 
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jumped out. The cold air hit 
me. The four tall forms still 


swayed steadily at the long 
oars. . 

“Ma-a-a,” said I, “Nia 
Klai, you are a great man. 
Are we in the Nam Wehn?” 

“Hush, Nai; we shall be in 
the klong in a little. Do not 
talk yet. There may be 
listeners.” 

The level outline of man- 
grove lay above us against the 
Sky on our right. Astern a 
point stood out; ahead lay 
great waters—the Nam Wehn 
itself. 

Soon the boat swung round ; 
only the two bow oars were 
working ; the mangroves closed 
in on both sides. In less than 
half an hour I heard some 
muffied talking; the boat 
slowed; there was a bump. 
I looked out. Good Lord! 
We were alongside the good 
little Promise. It seemed in- 
credible. 

“Hi Yen! Deng Lek! Are 
you there ?”’ 

“* Korab,” came Yen’s voice 
and Deng’s together. They 
were moving about busily. 

The first dawn was in the 
sky. They were at work re- 
Moving some huge thing off 
the boat’s deck: it was a long 
kadjang they had somehow got 
to cover the boat. 

“How soon can you be 
ready to go?” I asked. 

“As soon as the Nai can 
smoke one cheroot,” said Yen 
with a chuckle. 

We hoisted sail outside in 
the Nam Wehn just as the sun 
topped the Patat peaks. It 
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was jolly to see our white sails 
go up, big jib and all. The 
first. thing we did was to go 
through my aft locker and try 
to find some warm clothes, 
The light outfit with which we 
came away from Bo Yaw was 
no use at sea, and we had been 
desperately cold all night. An 
extra shirt, a sweater or two 
and an oilskin were soon un- 
earthed. This sail across the 
Chantaboon Gulf, with its pano- 
rama of blue peaks and green 
islets, could have been de- 
lightful, but very soon after we 
left the land the wind began 
to take off and we commenced 
to roll uncomfortably. The 
hot sun beating down soon 
made us peel off outer clothes 
and long for some shade. 

To the impatience which the 
sailing skipper always feels with 
light winds, I had added the 
anxiety as to the effect of ow 
slow progress towards Cape 
Liant and its cluster of islands. 
Situated at the turning-point 
of all the Gulf sea-borne traffic 
between Bangkok, Chantaboon, 
Kratt and Cambodia, the bays 
and islands at that spot have 
for centuries afforded shelter 
to Chinese and Cambodian 
junks, bent on piracy and 
robbery of small coasting craft. 
I knew that if the Gulah 
crowd had sent a big rua pé 
to the southward yesterday 
as they had done, they had 
not less certainly sent off some 
craft to lie along the northern 
coast and wait between us and 
our obvious destination, Bang- 
kok. They had had certainly 
twenty hours start of us from 
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Tok Narong, and would be 
somewhere ahead of us now. 
My object must be to pass as 
far outside Cape Liant as pos- 
sible long before daylight next 
morning. Once round and clear 
of that group of islands, I had 
every confidence we could get 
right away in windward work 
up the Gulf, and, besides, we 
should be near villages where 
we were known. 

In the afternoon the wind 
began to take off still more. 
It had not been really strong 
all day yesterday or to-day, 
and we were experiencing one 
of those spells of less wind 
which occasionally come to- 
ward the end of the season. 
The night came down on us 
rolling along at three to four 
knots. At midnight the wind 
fell right away and I began to 
despair. As dawn made in 
the sky, I brought her in safely 
past Chong Mesan Strait round 
Koh Pra, into the Koh Kram 
Strait. 

At Chong Mesan the wind 
had begun to freshen in sharp 
puffs, and by the time we were 
round I had to eall the boys 
get reefs down in main and 
mizzen sails and shift to the 
storm-jib. The good old mon- 
soon had come back, and was 
blowing half a gale—and fresh- 
ening continually. We shipped 
the hatches on the fore-end of 
the cockpit and our spirits 
Tose a8 we prepared for a hard 
beat up the sixty miles to 
Bangkok Bar. I had meant 
to make a hot drink under the 
land, but the wind was too 
heavy. 
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At the top end of the strait 
in the mainland is an ex- 
quisite little bay, protected 
from the north wind and sea 
by a jungle -crowned island 
called Klet Keo. A number 
of native boats are generally 
lying under the lee of the 
island in the north-east season, 
giving their crews a rest on 
their voyages up and from the 
coast. 4 

It is one of the best places 
to lie if you want to notice or 
intercept craft passing up or 
down the coast, and was much 
used formerly by Chinese pirate 
junks. I approached it, I con- 
fess, with some anxiety, as 
I thought it quite possible 
that one of the Gulah rua pets 
would be waiting somewhere 
round here instead of at Cape 
Liant itself. I had hoped to 
pass this place also in the 
dark, but day was making. 

Had there been less wind 
and sea I should have stood 
right off the land now, but 
with the strong northern blow- 
ing and the flood coming up 
the Gulf, the sea outside was 
tremendous and far too heavy 
to beat through. 

However, as Klet Keo came 
into sight I stood off, passing 
close to windward of the north- 
ern point of Koh Kram. We 
must have been some four or 
five miles outside in a nasty 
sea when Yen said, ‘‘ There’s. a 
boat, Nai.” 

Both he and Deng Lek were 
sitting up to windward with 
oilskins on. He kept the cold 
spray fairly well off me at the 
tiller, but he also shut out a 
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good part of my view to wind- 
ward. I stood up and looked, 
and soon as we rose on a big 
green sea that slid under us I 
saw, @ little outside and well 
to windward, the very unwel- 
come sight of a rua pet pitching 
heavily on the same tack as 
ourselves. She had the weather- 
gauge of us; her little fore- 
lugsail was set and mainsail 
rolled well down. What was 
she doing out there waiting 
about in a gale of wind? I 
knew that no native boat would 
ordinarily be lying out here 
knocking about in the full force 
of the monsoon. When it is 
blowing so hard they all make 
a fair wind of it to the nearest 
shelter and anchor close in 
under some friendly point or 
island. 

I would ask her a question. 
I put down the helm and 
came round on the other tack. 
No sooner were we round than 
the rua pet followed suit— 
this was her answer to my 
question, and it left very little 
room for doubt in my mind 
that the boat was there for no 
good to us. We could lay 
Klet Keo easily, and I was 
determined if we were in for 
trouble to try a dodge I had 
thought possible when passing 
this place last year, for it was 
evident I could not get through 
the lee of a big powerful craft 
in this sea with every advan- 
tage in her favour in the 
weather-gauge. I eased sheets 
slightly, and we went flying 
in towards the land, scooping 
out spray to windward in sheets. 
The rua pet, well to windward 


of us, saw no reason for hurry, 
She saw, I suppose, that we 
were going in for Klet Keo 
and that she would come quietly 
in astern of us. She would 
reckon we would anchor there; 
and she would be in a position 
to come right alongside us in 
the little bay. Had she an 
accomplice there, I wondered ? 

As we closed the anchorage 
I saw several boats riding to 
their rattan cables up under 
the island, their long graceful 
yards on their raking masts 
looking like Mediterranean 
lateens. The outer one lay 
with her reefed mainsail hoisted. 
They all looked innocentienough, 
but I was not going to anchor 
among them just at present. 
We came storming in out of the 
offing; and their crews came 
up and watched us—all except 
those in the outer boat. Our 
sails flapped a moment or two 
under the lee of the island, and 
then we shot on past the stern 
of the anchored boats, into the 
flurry of wind beyond coming 
through the narrow strait be- 
tween the island and the land 
in strong squalls. 

This narrow strait was strewn 
with huge boulders, just under 
water, on which the sea broke 
savagely, at times indeed the 
whole way across. Sometimes 
local boats went through the 
channel in calm weather and 
with a fair wind. I had been 
through it last winter and 
examined it carefully. I knew 
no rua pet could ever beat 
through here in a head-wind 
and sea, and if the Promise 
could once get through no rua 
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pe ever built could catch us 
beating to windward. To get 
through now would be un- 
precedented. They would never 
believe we should try it. No 
one could follow; if the rua 
pe tried to follow she would 
probably be lost, and if she 
tried to catch us by beating 
‘out to sea, we should have 
two miles start of them, and 
they would never see our 
mizzen-boom again in a real 
thrash to wind and sea. 

“There are Gulahs in that 
outer boat,” cried Yen; “they 
must have been hiding below ! ” 
I could not look round; I was 
looking for the big rock in 
the middle to whose western 
side I had to pass as close as 
ever possible. 

“Tell them to come on,” I 
shouted, and Yen and Deng 
Lek began to wave their arms 
derisively. Next moment they 
both got a scare as I shoved 
the boat suddenly round into 
a wall of breaking water that 
had just come over the middle 
boulder which I was looking 
for. 

“That’s it!’ I cried. 
the jib sheet in.” 

We were off on the other 
tack, going towards the island 
again. They were shouting 
from the Gulah boat; as the 
Promise heeled I could see 
them rushing about on deck. 
They had expected us to anchor 
tamely in the bay. Next 
moment we put round again. 
It was now touch and go. 
There was the ledge just to 
windward, breaking heavily ; 
then a gap in which the larger 
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seas would break now and 
again; then the middle rock ; 
then the eastern ledge sticking 
out to windward of it and 
running to the mainland. If 
we could luff through the gap 
in a smooth, then we must 
come round sharp to avoid the 
eastern ledge; we must pray 
that no heavy sea would break. 
It was, I knew, just about 
high water, the only time when 
the thing was possible. 

I made Deng Lek keep the 
jib a-weather, and we slacked 
main-sheet and waited while 
several enormous breakers 
rolled roaring across the whole 
channel. For a moment it 
looked hopeless—I could hear 
the anchored boat, too, getting 
under way, her mainsail thrash- 
ing in puffs off the island. 
We were drifting off from our 
favourable position, and I had 
to make two short boards to 
regain it. The thing was taking 
too long altogether. I felt as 
if my nerve was going. 

“The other boat is in; com- 
ing this way too!” shouted 
Yen. Then miraculously, as it 
seemed, a quiet green sea rolled 
gently through the gap with 
scarcely a@ murmur. We were 
on the wrong tack, but only 
ten yards away. Promise shot 
into the wind; the sails came 
over; she lay down to the 
great wind and gathered herself 
together. Straight she shot for 
the middle rock, gathering 
speed, then gradually luffing, 
every square foot of her stream- 
ing sails drawing to the last 
ounce. She gradually nosed 
up—farther—farther. She was 
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pointing to windward of the 
rock now; well on for the 
eastern shoal — weathering, 
weathering. It was the 
grandest thing to feel her go. 
Then on the very edge, steep- 
to, of the breaking shoal, I 
luffed her. Round, round she 
came, shooting gloriously. 

“We are through, Nai,” 
shouted Deng Lek in ex- 
citement. 

“ Wait a bit!” I said, over- 
come with caution, but in a 
few moments there was no 
longer any doubt: we were 
pointing out clear of the western 
rocks, and indeed of the whole 
island, on the starboard tack 
towards the open, white-crested 
sea beyond. 

The imperturbable Yen 
smiled slightly and looked back. 
We soared over another smooth- 
backed sea, and another and 
another: I counted them. 

Suddenly Yen cried out in 
real alarm— 

“They are coming, Nai. 
Look!” 

I glanced over my shoulder 
as we went down a hollow, 
and there was the high peak 
of one of the Gulah boats 
making up for the passage. 

“Wait a bit,” I said again. 
“The seventh wave !—that was 
the fifth.” We rose again and 
fell, and there to windward 
came a vast blue upheaval of 
the ocean, purple in his depths, 
light green in patches, with 
streaks and tracings of spotless 
white, bubbling, seething in 
the bright sun. Up, up we 
went, over, over; down, down 
into the empty deep. On, on 
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it rushed, hiding the rocks, 
the Channel, the island, the 
mainland, everything. We 
heard its roar as it broke; 
a8 we rose again we saw the 
round white-streaked shoulders 
of its thundering cataracts, 
Over everything in waterfalls 
of desolating fury it hurled 
itself, and rushed onward, 
spreading its all-engulfing arms 
of foam. As thus it fell, it 
was followed by its two brothers 
towering in inexorable, magnifi- 
cent procession—the second and 
the third. How well all sailors 
know them! As they raced 
on their devastating course the 
crew gazed astern after them. 
Then there was a cry of horror 
from Yen, of derisive joy from 
the two Dengs, ‘She’s gone, 
Nai! Gone, finished ! ” 

There was no Gulah boat 
there any more—she was match- 
wood! Only a few small dark 
things tossed and driven help- 
lessly on the swirling streams 
of foam. I, who had led them 
on to destruction, who had 
worked for that very catas- 
trophe, felt no emotion but 
relief. To my mind at that 
moment it seemed only like 
the inevitable working out of 
@ mathematical formula. 

We did not laugh or speak 
any more. We did not worry 
about the second peaked sail 
shaking behind the channel: 
just set ourselves for the long 
beat ahead. We were soaked, 
tired, hungry and salt-begrimed. 

We were very deep in the 
water for a long beat to wind- 
ward in a hard wind and raging 
sea, and under any sort of 
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ordinary circumstances I should 
not have attempted it. Once 
or twice I felt a doubt in my 
mind if the little craft could 
ever get through it. The seas 
seemed to be overwhelming us ; 
the wind and stinging spindrift 
seemed to have a murderous 
fierceness in their blows. Yet it 
was absolutely essential, while 
the wind and sea lasted, that 
we should put as many miles 
to windward between us and 
the remaining Gulah boat as 
possible. When the weather 
should moderate we must be 
out of sight ahead. We were 
frightfully cold, and all badly 
needed a hot meal. The water 
seemed to get at us everywhere. 
You cannot keep the water 
out in a small heavily laden 
craft labouring in such weather, 
and every little while we had 
to start two hands bailing hard. 
The work helped to warm them 
up. ‘“ We'll be under Koh 
Lan in no time,” I kept tell- 
ing them, “then we’ll have 
curry and fish and jam and—”’ 
“And tea,” shouts Deng. 
“And sugar,” shouts Yen. 
“ And sweet milk,” shouts Deng 
Lek, and so on, till we had 
enumerated enough for a city 
banquet, and all felt warmed 
and cheerful. 

At last we worked into 
smoother water under the wel- 
come island. 

All the Cape Liant hills and 
islands were now dim and far 
astern. We could not anchor 
on the weather side near the 
village, as it was a bad lee-shore. 
So we dropped anchor close in 
under the sheltering arm of the 
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South Point. At sea not a 
craft was in sight. 

We got a hasty warming 
meal and exchanged shouts 
with some of the villagers who 
knew us and our ship. There 
had been one boat with Gulahs 
on deck sailing round there 
yesterday, they said. She went 
back south as evening came. 

Then away we went once 
more. As usual after mid-day, 
the wind took off a bit: the 
seas quietened down as the 
ebb-tide began to run down 
from the inner Gulf. But 
though we went drier, our speed 
was much less to windward. 
It was a long and weary day, 
and gradually we put the Point 
of Lem Prabang—the Kobh-si- 
chang Islands—and at last An- 
ghin behind us. Coming up 
along the muddy shallows of 
the coast-line, dozing through 
the long night, we had to wait 
for wind under the mangroves 
and for the flood-tide in the 
river. 

The early hours saw us creep- 
ing up to Paknam, where we 
picked up our buoy. 

At daybreak I found a Rawng 
Law (Navy Department) launch 
going up to Bangkok. I told 
the Sarang who I was, and per- 
suaded him to give us a tow 
up to the city. By eight o’clock 
I was eating kedgeree and 
mangosteens with the chief. At 
10 A.M. I walked into the 
Minister’s office, laid out the 
map and told my yarn. And 
I placed on the table several 
score of carats of magnificent 
rubies as my evidence. 

It was the twenty-first day. 
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KITCHENER. 


BY THE HON. SIR JOHN W. 


THERE are three outstanding 
names in British military 
history—those of Cromwell, 
Marlborough and Wellington. 
Each of them was a great 
administrator as well as a 
great soldier; and to no one 
of the three is it possible to 
deny the possession of original 
genius. Marlborough I believe, 
in virtue of the extraordinary 
charm of his personality, to 
have been the greatest of them. 
I conceive that with the mere 
entry of Marlborough into the 
room his subtle influence in- 
stantly pervaded even the 
gravest council in Europe. 
But Marlborough has lain for 
two centuries in his grave, and 
even Wellington’s active mili- 
tary work came to an end more 
than a hundred years ago. 
Wellington left three principal 
pupils—John Colborne (Lord 
Seaton), Charles Napier and 
Harry Smith; but no one of 
these would have presumed to 
rank himself with their great 
master. 

With their passing there be- 
gan a revolution in the art 
of war. Mechanical transport, 
taking the form at first of 
steamships and railways, made 
it possible to move large bodies 
of men more rapidly, and to 
feed them more easily and 
surely. The swift develop- 
ment of breech-loading rifled 
weapons, both small and great, 
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made them infinitely more 
deadly, and steadily increased 
the range at which hostile 
bodies of men could do each 
other mischief. Furthermore, 
for the space of a generation 
after 1870 the British Army was 
in @ state of transition, owing 
to the abolition of purchase 
among the officers and the 
substitution of short for long 
service among the men. Dur- 
ing this period two names were 
prominent among us, those of 
Wolseley and Roberts; but I 
should not rate either of them 
as approaching anywhere near 
Wellington. Before they had 
quite finished their work there 
came up yet another name; 
and I am pretty confident that 
nine Englishmen out of ten, 
if called upon to nominate our 
greatest soldier since Welling- 
ton, would answer without hesi- 
tation Kitchener. 

It is difficult to measure con- 
temporaries by the standards 
of the past. What may seem 
now to be their greatest achieve- 
ments recede with time into 
the background, to be sup- 
planted by others which, though 
unnoticed at the time, were 
far rarer tokens of a great man. 
Then there are the exaggerated 
praise of admirers and eulo- 
gists, and the exaggerated 
blame of enemies and de- 
tractors. In the case of Welling- 
ton political animosity was also 
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at work. The Whigs never 


ceased to belittle him until 
they were silenced by the pub- 
lication of his despatches. 
Kitchener, fortunately for him, 
kept clear of party politics, and 
is therefore judged by his mili- 
tary and administrative career. 
But criticism of his work is 
still largely coloured by per- 
sonal feeling, favourable or the 
reverse. It is, however, I 
think, certain that no military 
man since Wellington has exer- 
cised such potent influence with 
the British public as Kitchener ; 
and it is a matter of extreme 
interest to me to ascertain, if 
possible, how far he may be 
reckoned to rank with the 
giants of old time. 

And lest I should be thought 
to base my opinions upon 
personal experience or preju- 
dice, I may say that I only 
met Lord Kitchener once, and 
then in rather singular circum- 
stances. On the way back from 
his visit to India in January 
1912, the King called at Port 
Sudan and invited Lord 
Kitchener, who had received 
him there, to take a passage 
as his guest on board ship to 
Port Said. This meant nothing 
tome. I knew Lord Kitchener 
by repute as a dour, silent, 
saturnine man, and I knew my- 
self to be the most insignificant 
person in His Majesty’s suite, 
80 that we were not likely to 
meet. On leaving Port Sudan 
I settled down in a comfortable 
solitary place on deck with a 
book. Suddenly a tall body in 
the undress uniform of a Field- 
Marshal moved a chair along- 
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side mine, subsided into it and 
remarked casually almost in 
these very words: ‘“ Really, 
some of these western Powers 
should be compelled to pass an 
examination before they are 
allowed to begin a campaign 
against Mohammedan peoples.” 
The allocution was rather 
sudden. Lord Kitchener had 
never set eyes on me before, 
and I do not suppose that he 
either knew or cared who I 
was. The subject broached by 
him was not familiar to me. I 
knew that an Italian force had 
recently sustained a reverse 
somewhere in Africa, and that 
was all. However, apparently 
he wanted to talk to someone, 
80, of course, I laid aside my 
book and testified my interest 
as well as an ignorant man 
could, while for a full hour he 
discoursed upon Islam. Be- 
yond the opening sentence I 
cannot recall a word that he 
said, but I took the oppor- 
tunity to study his outward 
appearance very closely. For 
one small matter his long thin 
legs seemed too weak to carry 
the great trunk imposed upon 
them. But his eyes troubled 
me. Apart from the fact that 
he had a squint, those grey eyes 
seemed to me like the eyes of 
a@ snake. Possibly long ex- 
posure to a glaring sun had 
taken some of the colour and 
most of the expression out of 
them; but I looked in vain 
for some change in the eternal 
dull stare. His voice was not 
attractive, and though his 
speech was pleasant and his 
manner affable I felt, after an 
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hour’s talk, that the man was 
as much a stranger to me as 
ever. Quite probably the fault 
was mine. I saw him once or 
twice later at a distance when 
he stayed at Windsor Castle, 
but never again exchanged a 
word with him nor so much as 
met his eye. My personal 
experience of him, therefore, 
must be set down as entirely 
negative. 

It is well known that 
Kitchener never went to a 
public school, that he passed 
into the Royal Military Acad- 
emy in 1868 at the age of 
eighteen, joined the Royal En- 
gineers in 1871, and after pass- 
ing through the School of En- 
gineering at Chatham was em- 
ployed for the next eight years 
in map-making in Palestine and 
Cyprus. He had left England 
@ well-educated youth with 
good knowledge of French and 
German. During those eight 
years he acquired some skill 
in Arabic and Turkish also, 
gaining likewise @ very useful 
experience of the ways of the 
oriental. But his whole time 
was given up to surveying, and 
he was necessarily cut off from 
books, so that he had no 
chance of studying the military 
profession. 

In 1882 he was summoned 
to Cairo to take up a command 
in the Egyptian cavalry, then 
in course of creation, and be- 
came almost for the first time 
a soldier ; but events called him 
away to the Sucan, where he 
did a little fighting, and for 
six years held various positions, 
always more or less independent 


and frequently in very rough 
places. At last in 1889 he 
returned to Cairo as Adjutant- 
General of the Egyptian Army, 
and almost for the first time 
since he left England found 
himself in a centre of civilisation 
and confronted with regula- 
tions. For the best part of 
fourteen years he had lived in 
remote localities and had been 
@ law unto himself; and except 
during his years at Woolwich 
and Chatham he had seldom 
been thrown into the society of 
his peers. He resented routine 
and avoided general company 
as far as possible. Educated 
at home as a boy, living in 
the wilds with few or with no 
companions for years, and own- 
ing no master for long periods, 
he was naturally shy, self- 
asserting and impatient of any 
rule or methods but his own. 
In 1892 he was promoted to 
the chief command of the 
Egyptian Army, and with long 
foresight, unquenchable energy 
and most careful husbandry, 
began to lay his plans for the 
reconquest of the Sudan. He 
was in a very favourable posi- 
tion. Long study of the coun- 
try and people, prosecuted amid 
every kind of hardship, and 
ripe experience gave him uwn- 
disputed claim to the supreme 
direction of the project. He 
had earned and he received 
the loyal support of his 
superiors both at Cairo and in 
Downing Street. He knew 
every detail concerning his 
enemy. He could take his 
own time. Above all he had 
the enthusiastic support of 
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the British public, which had 
gone mad about Charles Gordon 
and thirsted after vengeance 
for his death. 

There is no occasion to dwell 
on the campaigns of the Atbara 
and Omdurman. The opera- 
tions and the number of the 
troops employed were just large 
enough to give full scope for 
the undivided energies of a 
single masterful man. The 
Commander-in-Chief looked to 
everything himself and kept, 
so. to speak, the key of every 
store-cupboard in his own. 
hands. “If,” wrote one of 
his aide-de-camps, the future 
Lord Rawlinson, ‘ anything 
were to happen to the Sirdar 
there would be chaos, as no 
one but he knows the state of 
preparedness in which the vari- 
ous departments are. He keeps 
all information regarding the 
details of railways, transport, 
steamers, supply and intelli- 
gence in his own hands, and 
shows wonderful skill in work- 
ing the various things . . . if he 
can be induced to see that a 
certain amount of method and 
regularity are absolutely essen- 
tial in a large army, he will one 
day be a very big man. Here 
he is an absolute autocrat, does 
exactly what he pleases and 
won't pay any attention to 
red-tape regulations or the keep- 
ing of records of letters or tele- 
grams. He rarely keeps a copy 
of any letter or telegram that 
he writes and he tries to prevent 
me doing so, but he never by 
any chance forgets what he 
said or his motive in saying it. 
Despite, or in consequence of, 
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the absence of red tape, things 
run smoothly. There is little 
or no correspondence, except by 
wire, and in the field almost 
every order is given verbally. 
Personally I think this is carry- 
ing things too far and may 
some day lead to bad mis- 
understanding, but I admit 
that in the British service we 
go to the other extreme. The 
system works because of K’s 
wonderful memory, and be- 
cause they are all good men in 
the Egyptian Army. He has 
got the pick of the service, and 
they understand him, and he 
them.” 

The campaign was completely 
and decisively successful, and 
the British public went into 
ecstasies over the hero who 
had avenged their darling Gor- 
don. Only those who have a 
lively recollection of those times 
can realise how much Kit- 
chener’s rise owed to the senti- 
ment about Gordon. Is not 
Gordon’s Bible still one of the 
‘hoarded treasures of Windsor 
Castle? And the work had 
been not only thoroughly but 
thriftily done. Nothing im- 
pressed British ministers more 
than this same thrift. Com- 
plaints might be made that 
Kitchener’s parsimony was 
something more than ruthless, 
and that he was the sternest 
and most thankless of task- 
masters. But on the other 
hand his methods produced 
solid results, and his cam- 
paigns contrasted very favour- 
ably with the general run of 
England’s little wars in India, 
in South Africa and all over 
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the world, where money was 
poured out like water and the 
desired object, if gained at all, 
was secured generally by spas- 
modic effort and at great cost. 
Such comment was natural 
enough, but it ignored certain 
significant facts. The first and 
principal of these is that 
Kitchener’s campaigning ground 
was limited to the valley of 
the Nile, and that he had 
plenty of time to provide him- 
self with mechanical transport 
—tailways and river-steamers 
—on land and water. The in- 
terruption of water-transport 
by cataracts, which caused 
much loading and unloading, 
was troublesome, but  pre- 
sented no insuperable difficulty. 
Thus in the decisive campaign 
of 1898 the animal transport 
for a force of 25,000 men did 
not exceed 3500 camels, 900 
mules and 230 asses. More- 
over, the railways, though con- 
structed primarily for military 
purposes, retained a perman- 
ent value for civil objects, so 
that the cost of them could not 
be reckoned as purely military 
expenditure. 

After a short visit to Eng- 
land, where honours, including 
@ peerage, were heaped upon 
him, Kitchener returned to the 
Sudan with £80,000, subscribed 
by Gordon’s admirers, for the 
erection of a memorial college 
at Khartoum, and with absolute 
powers as Governor-General. 
It was work for which he was 
admirably fitted by all of his 
previous training and experi- 
ence ; and it may be questioned 
whether the like excellence of 
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administration has been seen 
in the Empire since such meg 
as Henry Lawrence, Herbert 
Edwardes and John Nicholson 
worked together to reduce chaos 
to order in the Panjab. He 
was not yet fifty years of age, 
and could hope for a long 
and interesting career in the 
execution of a thoroughly con- 
genial task. Fate, however, 
was unkind to him, for after 
@ year he was called away to 
mnilitary duties in South Africa. 

Let us pause for a moment 
at this point to consider very 
briefly the parallel career of 
Arthur Wellesley Under the 
purchase system he, through 
@ brother’s generosity, was a 
lieutenant-colonel and in com- 
mand of a battalion on active 
service before he was twenty- 
five. At thirty he was com- 
manding a brigade in the field 
in India, and, though his hand 
was unseen, playing a very 
active part in the supreme 
direction of the Army. After 
@ campaign of a few months 
he took over the supreme civil 
and military command of 
Mysore, and though much ham- 
pered by the stupidity and 
corruption of his superiors, 
cleared the country of ban- 
ditti, and strove hard to efface 
the evil traditions of half a 
century among the British, 
both military and civil. Then 
came the Maratha War, when, 
though obstructed incessantly 
by the apathy and neglect of 
the Bombay Government, he 
opened a new era in Indian 
campaigns through the per- 
fection of his arrangements for 
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supply and transport. Never 
before had armies in India 
been so well victualled, so 
orderly, so well disciplined and 


- go rapid in their movements. 


His civil administration, though 
he lacked Kitchener’s advan- 
tages of training as an engineer, 
was not less successful. He 
left the East at the age of 
thirty-five, having made such 
a reputation that at a serious 
erisis in 1810 the best men in 
India opined that only his 
arrival as Governor-General and 
Commander-in-Chief could save 
the country. 

Wellesley became a Major- 
General at thirty-three, one 
year before the Maratha cam- 
paign which first brought his 
name into prominence. But 
by the time that he returned 
to England in 1805 his military 
experience was far wider and 
more varied than Kitchener’s, 
and he had encountered far 
more formidable enemies—the 
French in the Low Countries, 
as well as the Marathas in the 
Dekhan. Moreover, the Mara- 
thas had been fully as well 
armed as his own troops, and 
were actually far superior in 
artillery. There can, therefore, 
be no comparison of Assaye 
and Argaum with the Atbara 
and Omdurman. Further, 
Wellesley had studied his pro- 
fession in books, and had de- 
voted a part of his time during 
the tedious voyage to India 
in mastering the British military 
history of that country. The 
great point of resemblance be- 
tween him and Kitchener at 
this period of their lives is the 
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immense pains taken by both 
to master every detail of their 
business personally. Wellesley 
had no choice. He was not 
loyally supported by his 
superiors; he had not the 
pick of the officers of the 
Army under his orders; he 
had to learn everything him- 
self, and then to teach their 
business to such subordinates 
as he had. None the less his 
transport-train was in perfect 
order when that of another 
General, drawn from the same 
source and no longer in the 
field than Wellesley’s, was al- 
ready breaking down. Kit- 
chener, who enjoyed all the 
advantages which were denied 
to Wellesley, never seems to 
have thought of training other 
men. He kept everything in 
his own hands, partly in order 
to save public money, which 
was wholly laudable, partly 
because his experience led him 
to depend solely upon himself, 
and so to think that he must 
do everything himself. He was 
hailed after his two campaigns 
in the Sudan as a great organ- 
iser; yet, as Rawlinson truly 
says, if a chance bullet or a 
chance germ had removed Kit- 
chener from the scene, the 
whole machine would have 
fallen to pieces. Such organ- 
isation is no organisation. 

It must be remarked, too, 
that, not necessarily through 
any fault of his own, at least 
half of Kitchener’s work be- 
tween 1874 and 1900 had not 
been military at all. He was 
utterly out of touch with all 
things military for eight full 
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years. He gained promotion 
after promotion, not unde- 
servedly, without any examina- 
tion. He lived out of reach 
of all books. Except occasion- 
ally and for short periods he 
was completely out of touch 
with the British Army. He 
had been unable to follow it 
through the transitions of a 
most critical period. He knew 
nothing of its past history, nor 
of the development of its 
auxiliary services. He had, to 
his great honour, imbibed two 
main principles, that every care 
must be taken of the men, and 
every tenderness shown to the 
purses of the officers. But the 
general conduct of war, except 
in the valley of the Nile, was 
not a subject that he had 
studied. He despised regula- 
tions; he hated records; he 
discouraged written orders ; he 
disliked conventions ; he would 
suffer no discussions. Such an 
attitude of mind could be 
lauded as avouching a healthy 
aversion from red tape, but it 
lost its attraction if it should 
prove to signify also a contempt 
for the order and method estab- 
lished by long experience, an 
impatience of genuine as op- 
posed to fictitious organisation, 
and a general tendency to reject 
without examination all un- 
familiar lessons of the past. 
The South African War of 
1899-1902 was a war of the 
most trying of all descriptions 
—a campaign against civilised 
men in an uncivilised country. 
The enemy, practically all 
mounted men and good marks- 
men, were highly mobile and 
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elusive, with the power of dis- 
persing, if hard pressed, to 
reassemble again when needed, 
The field of action, thinly 
populated, was as big as France, 
The inhabitants were mostly 
friendly to them; but indeed 
it was hard to tell friends from 
enemies, for a man might be 
in the field with a rifle on one 
day and peacefully tilling his 
ground as a husbandman on 
the next. Join to these par- 
ticulars the facts that smoke- 
less powder and magazine rifles 
came into use for the first 
time, and that it was possible 
for riflemen to drive gunners 
from their guns at a range of 
two thousand yards. Finally, 
let it be added that the British 
Government, in its anxiety to 
avoid the reproach of aggres- 
sion, had given every possible 
advantage to the enemy. The 
Boers, when war was declared, 
had enormous numerical supe- 
riority, and were able to be- 
leaguer three different British 
garrisons within a few days. 
The most important of these, 
Ladysmith, lay in a position 
which was strategically and 
tactically indefensible. A force 
of three divisions was hastily 
despatched from England ; and 
as they arrived portions of 
them, operating from bases a 
thousand miles apart, at- 
tempted to relieve two of the 
garrisons. Both columns were 
repulsed with some loss and 
brought to a standstill, and 
then the Government realised 
that the campaign would re- 
quire four times the number of 
men originally assigned to it. 
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Every regiment and battery 
that could be spared was sent 
out; new levies were hastily 
raised, and Lord Roberts was 
appointed to command the 
whole, with Kitchener for the 
Chief of his Staff. 

“Tt is a big business badly 
begun,” was Kitchener’s very 
truthful comment on the opera- 
tions while sailing to the Cape ; 
and he then proceeded to add : 
“No transport seems to have 
been organised.” Now, if 
Kitchener had known anything 
about the British Army—which 
he did not—he would have 
guessed that this statement 
about the transport must al- 
most certainly be untrue. The 
Officer who, until Roberts’ 
arrival, held supreme command 
in South Africa, Sir Redvers 
Buller, knew more about trans- 
port and supply than any 
officer in the army; and he 
had actually created in 1888 
the Army Service Corps to 


- deal with those all-important 


matters. He knew South Africa 
well, having already served in 
Kaffir and Zulu wars; the 
Army Service Corps was al- 
ready on the spot, and its 
senior officers had likewise ex- 
perience of South African cam- 
paigns. However, Kitchener 
somehow got this idea about 
the transport into his head 
and conceived that it was his 
mission to set defects right. 
There was, as a matter of fact, 
plenty of transport carefully 
organised according to prin- 
ciples which had been labori- 
ously thought out long before 
Kitchener’s name was known 
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to the public. Buller had laid 
down his regulations for the 
work actually in hand, ex- 
pressly providing (the regula- 
tions are before me as I write), 
however, for elasticity in the 
appliance of them; and all 
was in order. The only real 
trouble was that the strength 
of the Army Service Corps had 
been calculated for a force of 
60,000 men only, and that it 
would now have to deal with a 
force of over 200,000. The most 
obvious remedy was to arrange 
for the expansion of its cadres 
so as to meet these sudden 
requirements. The Corps could 
have done it. In the course 
of the Great War a body of 
500 officers and 6000 men of 
the Army Service Corps success- 
fully leavened a lump which 
ultimately numbered 10,000 
officers and 320,000 men, carry- 
ing out its duties in every 
sphere of action with amazing 
efficiency. Beyond doubt with 
a fair chance it could have 
adapted itself to the needs of 
South Africa. 

But Kitchener knew nothing 
about the Army Service Corps 
and, I fear that it must be 
added, nothing (outside Egypt) 
about transport and supply. 
On his arrival in South Africa 
the senior officer of the Army 
Service Corps made his report 
to him using, as was natural, 
the technical terms of the exist- 
ing organisation. Kitchener 
stared blankly. “I don’t know 
what you mean,” he ejacu- 
lated, and he took no pains to 
find out. Lord Roberts, un- 
fortunately, having served all 
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his time in India and been 
brought up to the casual 
methods of the old Bengal 
Army, knew as little about the 
matter as Kitchener did, and 
seems to have allowed him a 
free hand. Therewith Kitchener 
proceeded without further ado 
to sweep away the whole of 
the existing organisation for 
transport and supply, and to 
substitute for it a crude and 
utterly unsound organisation 
of his own. 

I have told the whole story 
in detail elsewhere, and can 
only very briefly sketch it 
here. Suffice it that Kitchener’s 
reforms proved at once to be 
unworkable. Lord Roberts be- 
gan his operations by moving 
30,000 men for a hundred miles 
from the western to the central 
railway, and the first important 
incident, which occurred almost 
immediately, was the quite un- 
necessary loss of a large and 
important convoy of victuals. 
This mishap very nearly 
wrecked the whole of Lord 
Roberts’ plans. The situation 
was saved by the General com- 
manding the Cavalry Division, 
who had insisted upon retaining 
the original transport organisa- 
tion, so that his waggons were 
happily at hand to bring up 
provisions. But even so the 
troops suffered great privations. 
However, a few thousand Boers 
were successfully surrounded 
at Paardeberg, and Kitchener 
was so anxious to make short 
work of them that in the face 
of Lord Roberts’ decision to 
the contrary, he urged the com- 
mander of one brigade to 
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deliver an immediate assault, 
The brigadier, Smith-Dorrien, 
though one of Kitchener’s own 
Egyptian favourites, knew his 
business and his discipline too 
well to consent. The Boers 
after a few days surrendered, 
and Roberts’ force entered 
Bloemfontein unresisted on the 
13th of March 1900, with the 
men on half rations and animals 
dying of starvation. There it 
remained exhausted and para- 
lysed for two whole months, 
losing many men from an epi- 
demic of typhoid fever and 
many animals from want of 
forage. Buller, who had sue- 
ceeded at last in relieving 
Ladysmith, was ready to re- 
sume his advance in the third 
week of March, but he was 
forbidden to move until the 
7th of May. There may have 
been good tactical and strat- 
egical reasons for this; but it 
occurred to some people that 
the contrast between the 
mobility of Buller and the 
paralysis of Roberts might have 
aroused comment. 

On the whole, Kitchener's 
entry upon a new field of action 
had not been of the happiest. 
His disorganisation of the 
transport service had been little 
short of disastrous, and his 
interference with tactical 
matters at Paardeberg had not 
been felicitous. It is a hard 
thing to say, but long solitude 
and undisputed autocracy seem 
to have bred in him a singular 
unconsciousness of his own 
limitations. His ignorance of 
animals was remarkable in one 
who was a good horseman 
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and loved a horse. He gave 
one order at Bloemfontein 
which, if executed, would have 
resulted in the death, within 
twenty-four hours, of some 
thousands of mules. He was 
furious when it was called in 
question by the Army Service 
Corps, but yielded to the pro- 
test of the Veterinary Surgeon. 
Again, though it had been re- 
presented again and again that 
oxen could only work within 
certain hours, unless they- were 
to be surely broken down, 
there were officers who to the 
end of the war squandered 
cattle in defiance of all rules. 
Such a thing would not have 
occurred in Wellington’s Army. 
It is true that false returns 
of the losses of animals during 
the march to Bloemfontein were 
furnished to Lord Roberts and 
quoted by him, and that these 
may have deceived Kitchener 
also. But a Chief of the Staff, 
who professes to know anything 
about transport, should have 
been awake to such things. 
Even in his care for the soldiers 
Kitchener showed deteriora- 
tion. He, who had raged over 
deficient arrangements for the 
British wounded in the Sudan, 
cut down the divisional am- 
bulances for the march to 
Bloemfontein from twelve to 
two, with the result that hun- 
dreds of men, wounded at 
Paardeberg, were carried to 
hospital in open springless ox- 
Wwaggons under pouring rain. 
He lost even his old passion 
for thrift. There were scan- 
dalous abuses and malpractices 
on the part of contractors who 
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supplied ox-waggons, which were 
early reported to headquarters, 
but for long no notice was 
taken. Kitchener, of course, 
was not yet Commander-in- 
Chief, but he was Chief of the 
Staff. It was said that he did 
everyone’s duties except his 
own; but this may not have 
been his fault. There were 
very few officers in South Africa 
who knew how to use a staff if 
they had one. 

During the long halt at 
Bloemfontein the organisation 
of the transport tended steadily 
to revert to what it had been 
before Kitchener upset it, 
though new names were given 
to old things. As the prepara- 
tions went forward, the ques- 
tion necessarily arose as to the 
course which the future cam- 
paign should take. Sir Redvers 
Buller, if the work had been 
left to him, would have ad- 
vanced slowly, securing his 
flanks and rear as he moved 
northward. Sir Alfred Milner, 
the supreme civil head in South 
Africa, favoured the same 
course. Kitchener, it is be- 
lieved, was of the like mind. 
Lord Roberts, on the contrary, 
hoped to end the contest by 
a swift advance upon Pretoria, 
and took his measures accord- 
ingly. He met with little re- 
sistance, and in November 1900, 
considering that his work was 
done, he went home, leaving 
Kitchener as Commander-in- 
Chief to do anything that might 
remain to be done. 

As a matter of fact what 
remained to be done was the 
most difficult part of the whole 
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task, for there were 70,000 
Boers still in the field; and 
there were about a thousand 
miles of railway to guard, to 
say nothing of supply depots. 
The loss of horses and animals, 
partly through horse-sickness, 
partly through neglect, had 
been terrific; there were no 
reserves of transport; there 
was no method, thanks to 
Kitchener himself, in the hand- 
ling of such transport as re- 
mained; everyone was sick 
of the war, and the tendency 
in all ranks was to carry it on 
as comfortably as possible. 
Such measures as had been 
initiated by Lord Roberts for 
the subjugation of the inhabi- 
tants had failed, raising only 
fresh difficulties; and alto- 
gether the situation, when 
Kitchener first took it in hand, 
was in the highest degree ugly 
and embarrassing. 

The reorganisation of the 
transport and supply service 
was successfully taken in hand, 
as I have written elsewhere, 
by a very able officer of the 
Army Service Corps, otherwise 
the operations must simply 
have come to an end. Details 
of the operations themselves 
and of the wanderings of a 
number of mobile columns 
would be tedious ; but it must 
be said that, as usual, Kitchener 
insisted upon trying to govern 
the movements of all these 
columns himself from his head- 
quarters in Pretoria. The result 
was inevitably confusion and 
failure; and, in fact, wise 
commanders of columns latterly 
declined to pick up any signals 


from headquarters. The or. 
ganisation of the columns itself 
was also faulty, Kitchener, ag 
was his wont, preferring im. 
provisation to method and 
order. In fact, the South 
African War brought out all 
the old and, by this time, in- 
curable defects of his early 
training. As a commander in 
the field his ways were those 
of the amateur, not of the 
professional soldier. 

On the other hand, upon the 
question of coming to terms 
with the Boers, Kitchener 
showed conspicuous wisdom and 
statesmanship. As early as 
February 1901 he came to an 
agreement which satisfied them 
and satisfied himself; but he 
was overruled by less wise men 
at Capetown and at home, with 
the result that the war was 
prolonged at terrific cost for 
another fourteen months, when 
peace was concluded virtually 
upon the same conditions as 
Kitchener had originally re- 
commended. Though he was 
right and his superiors were 
wrong, he worked with them 
to the end with unfailing 
loyalty and goodwill. Their 
mistake prolonged for him a 
period of infinite trouble, labour 
and worry; but never, to his 
great honour, did his sense of 
duty desert him. 

I pass over the intervening 
years during six of which Kit- 
chener did some good work a8 
Commander-in-Chief in India, 
and I come to the early days 
of August 1914, when, upon 
the outbreak of hostilities with 
Germany, Kitchener became 
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Secretary of State for War. 
In accepting this office he once 
again showed a noble sense of 
duty. The post had been 
offered to him once before and 
he had very wisely rejected it. 
He knew very little about the 
War Office, but what he did 
know of it he regarded with dis- 
gust and disdain. Whether the 
employment chosen for him 
were that best suited to him 
and most profitable to the 
country may be questioned. 
He knew very little about 
England, but a great deal about 
Egypt and the Near East. 
Egypt was the half-way house 
between our two military bases, 
the British Isles and India, 
and the natural rendezvous for 
all troops from the Austral- 
asian Dominions. From Egypt 
we could threaten the whole 
line of the Turkish coast from 
Constantinople to Basra. Kit- 
chener installed in Egypt with 
full authority as Commander- 
in-Chief in the Mediterranean 
would have been well placed. 
It was not to be, and the 
Government cannot be blamed. 
They wished rightly to gain 
public confidence for their con- 
duct of the war, and they 
naturally took into their Cabi- 
net the soldier of greatest repute 
in the Empire. What exactly 
they expected of him it is 
difficult to say. Possibly they 
hoped that he would dominate 
their councils on all strictly 
military points and lead them, 
not by any coercion but by 
the ascendency of knowledge 
and reason, in the right way. 
The public certainly looked to 
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him for something of the kind, 
and hoped that, under his 
direction, this war would fur- 
nish a pleasing contrast to our 
former wars and would, at 
least, be delivered from the 
vagaries of the amateur strate- 
gist. 

The War Department, as 
Kitchener took it over, was in 
a better state than ever before. 
There was a General Staff, 
depleted indeed by the de- 
parture of its most prominent 
members to the front, but 
capable of reconstitution. The 
administrative services were 
excellent, and at their head 
was a most capable Quarter- 
master-General. There was an 
army, small indeed, but for 
its numbers without a peer in 
the world. It included a large 
number of officers—far larger 
than in any other army—who 
had experience of actual war- 
fare with modern weapons, and 
its ancillary services were in 
the highest degree efficient. 
For its expansion there existed 
certain machinery, not yet per- 
fected, in the shape of the 
Territorial Force and the Terri- 
torial Associations, the latter 
of which, if intelligently em- 
ployed, could take much work 
off the hands of the War 
Office. The Associations had 
proved their value by the 
registration of horses, which 
enabled 120,000 horses to be 
brought forward for military 
service in a fortnight. 

Kitchener, with a sagacity 
and foresight which were shared 
by few, had at once predicted 
that the war would be a long 
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war; and the reasonable in- 
ference was that he would 
husband the national resources 
from the first. To this end 
the obvious means was the 
immediate enforcement of con- 
scription, but to this measure 
Ministers were adverse, declar- 
ing it to be impracticable ; 
and whatever Kitchener’s pri- 
vate opinion may have been, 
he could not advance it against 
colleagues who knew far more 
of England than himself. But 
there was a precedent, from the 
years 1808-1814, for compulsory 
personal training for home ser- 
vice which might perhaps have 
been used at once as pre- 
liminary to general conscrip- 
tion, the Territorial Force being 
utilised for purposes of training. 
If whole battalions should vol- 
unteer to go to the front, well 
and good; if not, volunteers 
for foreign service could be 
grouped at first into companies 
and later into battalions. Prob- 
ably all recruits would have 
volunteered for foreign service. 
Even as things were, whole 
Territorial divisions were serv- 
ing abroad before the war had 
lasted for a year. But that 
Kitchener knew anything of this 
precedent is most unlikely, for 
he was totally ignorant of the 
Army’s history. That he would 
have taken any notice, if in- 
formed of it, is equally im- 
probable. He believed in no 
ways except his own. 

What he actually did was to 
plan the formation of seventy 
divisions, and appeal for volun- 
teers to fill them. The response 
was immediate and overwhelm- 
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ing. Within a month he had 
far more recruits than he could 
house, clothe, equip, arm or 
train. Whether any other man 
dreamed of raising at once an 
army of such strength may be 
doubted, and Kitchener should 
receive full credit for the great- 
ness of his conception. This 
force, in virtue of his personal 
call to arms, was known as 
‘Kitchener’s Army’; and it 
is generally affirmed that he 
alone could have raised it. It 
may be so; but the Army is, 
after all, the King’s Army, 
and I find it hard to believe 
that a stirring summons from 
His Majesty might not have 
produced the same effect. In 
any case, Kitchener at the very 
outset only narrowly escaped 
the great blunder of making 
his own army something apart 
from the King’s. Being asked 
as to the designation of his 
new battalions, he answered 
that they should be numbered 
consecutively from No. 1 on- 
wards. A member of the head- 
quarters staff suggested that it 
would be better to make them 
additional battalions to existing 
regiments, so that they might 
inherit esprit de corps. Kit- 
chener answered, “By all 
means—he did not care”; and 
so the thing was done. That the 
point should never have 
occurred to him and that he 
should have viewed it with 
indifference is astonishing testi- 
mony to his utter ignorance 
of the Army. 

Kitchener’s own force having 
come into being, everything 
else was sacrificed to it. The 
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Territorials, who had shown 
readiness to defend their coun- 
try before any menace of war, 
were relegated to the back- 
ground and too often stripped 


of their regular staffs. Indian 
officers at home on leave were 
taken from their regiments, 
where they could not easily 
be replaced, and swept into 
the new formations. This may, 
in the circumstances, have been 
the best thing. Opinions differ. 
Officers of good judgment aver 
that only the cream of our 
manhood could have stood the 
strain which was imposed on 
Kitchener’s army. Others point 
to the good material for officers 
which was lost in the ranks. 
The real question is whether, 
looking far ahead, Kitchener’s 
measures were good husbandry 
for the long war which his 
prescience foresaw. Marshal 
Foch has recorded in his 
memoirs how greatly he was 
impressed by Kitchener’s length 
of view. Let it be freely ad- 
mitted that his summons of 
more than a million English- 
men voluntarily to bear arms 
was a great personal triumph. 
But what if Kitchener’s army 
should be insufficient to force 
@ decision, and yet more men 
should be required ? And what 
if Kitchener himself should die ? 
This latter question became 
doubly significant since, very 
characteristically, he had dis- 
pensed with the services of a 
general staff. 

His next important interven- 
tion was to be of a very different 
kind. When Kitchener first 
heard in 1909 of informal ar- 
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rangements between France and 
England for combined action 
in case of a German attack, 
he was, as Lord Rawlinson 
tells us, seriously disquieted. 
England, he said, had no plan 
of her own, and would in- 
evitably be tacked on to a 
French plan which might not 
suit her. Here once again was 
shrewd wisdom; and accord- 
ingly when the time came for 
the despatch of the Expedi- 
tionary Force to France, Kitch- 
ener (and not Kitchener only) 
opined that the concentration 
should not take place too far 
north; and he embodied this 
view, together with another 
cautionary clause, in his in- 
structions to Sir John French. 
The latter, however, backed 
by Henry Wilson, pleaded that 
this would not accord with 
the French schemes, in which 
they had every confidence, and 
Kitchener gave way. Then, as 
is well known, the French 
plans proved to be utterly 
fallacious. More than that, 
the French Staff misinformed 
Sir John French upon every 
important point, and left his 
troops in isolation and un- 
supported, insomuch that {only 
by extraordinary efforts they 
delivered themselves from total 
destruction. Thereupon Sir 
John French’s eager confidence 
in his allies was, not unnatur- 
ally, changed abruptly into 
incurable mistrust; and he 
declared his intention of with- 
drawing to his base and par- 
ticipating no more in the opera- 
tions. 

So extraordinary a resolution 
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can only, I think, be explained 
by the reaction of an accumu- 
lation of circumstances upon 
the character of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and it is worth 
while, I think, to examine these 
closely. Sir John French was 
the staunchest of friends, but 
when he disliked a man, with 
or without reason, he was a 
good hater and a very bitter 
enemy. When Kitchener, upon 
the death of Sir James Grierson, 
appointed Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien to succeed him in com- 
mand of the II. Corps, Smith- 
Dorrien, who was the soul of 
uprightness, warned him that 
Sir John was unfriendly to him 
and that he might do well to 
select some other man. Kit- 
chener answered that he was 
aware of the fact and had taken 
it into consideration, but none 
the less adhered to his choice. 
Here was one small point which 
may not have endeared Kit- 
chener to Sir John. Next, it 
seems that when Sir John met 
General Lanrezac, who com- 
manded the French Army im- 
mediately adjoining the British, 
the pair disliked each other at 
sight. Their first interview 
took place when they were 
alone ; and, as Sir John under- 
stood French very imperfectly 
and could not speak it at all, 
while General Lanrezac, on his 
side, knew no English, there 
was every opportunity for mis- 
understanding. Moreover, Lan- 
rezac, as one of the most 
brilliant living exponents of 
the theory of war, and the 
commander of a quarter of a 
million men of a great military 
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nation, adopted a patronisi 
tone towards a Field-Marshaj 
of a tiny force belonging to, 
naval nation, who had learned 
his business in savage and 
unorthodox campaigns. This 
was a bad beginning; and it 
is fair to add that Lanrezae’s 
subsequent treatment of the 
British Army, both in the field 
and later in print, fully justi- 
fied Sir John’s aversion. 
This ill-feeling between the 
two Commanders was one mis- 
fortune, and it was succeeded 
immediately by another. On 
the 23rd of August, Smith- 
Dorrien’s Corps encountered the 
Germans with success on the 
Mons Canal, and that evening 
Sir John gave the order, as was 
imperative, for a retreat. He 
also told the two Corps Com- 
manders, Smith-Dorrien and Sir 
Douglas Haig, to arrange the 
details between themselves. 
The retreat began and Smith- 
Dorrien, on the western or 
exposed flank, was incessantly 
engaged in little actions through- 
out the 24th and 25th. On the 
night of the 25th the I. Corps 
lay at Landrecies and the IL. 
Corps at Le Cateau, with a gap 
of six miles between them. On 
that same night a small German 
advanced force blundered into 
Landrecies, and after a little 
fighting was driven back with- 
out difficulty. The British 
Headquarter Staff, then at St 
Quentin, seems to have been 
thrown almost into a state of 
panic by the news of this 
German attack at Landrecies. 
The I. Corps was assumed to 
be in serious danger, if not 
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lost; and the French liaison 
officer at St Quentin, reflecting 
the alarm all round him, sent 
an urgent telegram to Lanrezac 
to come to its help. . 

The message caused con- 
sternation at Lanrezac’s head- 
quarters, but that General, to 
his honour, gave directions in 
compliance with Sir John 
French’s request, which direc- 
tions were speedily cancelled 
when, after a few hours, the truth 
became known. The I. Corps 
resumed its retreat in perfect 
order ; but the incident, though 
common enough in war, must 
have been most vexatious to 
Sir John French. Lanrezac, 
a3 we now know (Spears, 
Tiaison, p. 230), openly ex- 
pressed very uncomplimentary 
opinions about the British 
Army. 

But worse was to come. 
Smith-Dorrien, in the small 
hours of the 26th, reported 
that he had no alternative but 
to stand and fight at Le Cateau, 
and Sir John could not but 
leave him discretion to do 
so. Sir John tried hard to 
make his way to Le Cateau 
and see for himself, but found 
the roads so much choked by 
refugees that he was compelled 
very unwillingly to turn back. 
He now gave up the II. Corps 
for lost, and not wholly without 
reason. Smith-Dorrien told me 
himself that on the morning 
of the action he put his wife’s 
portrait into his pocket, not 
knowing whether he might not 
find himself a prisoner before 
evening. However, all went 
reasonably well. The II. Corps 
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lost heavily indeed, but drew 
off in fair order, considering 
all the circumstances, weary 
though by no means demoral- 
ised nor unfit to fight again. 
But Smith-Dorrien, driving into 
St Quentin that night to make 
his report, found that head- 
quarters had vanished. Sir 
John in the afternoon had left 
for Noyon, twenty miles farther 
to the rear, leaving dismay 
and despair behind him. From 
Noyon on that evening the 
French liaison officer reported 
to Lanrezac, ‘‘ Battle lost by 
British Army, which seems to 
have lost all cohesion. It will 
demand considerable protec- 
tion to enable it to reconsti- 
tute.” This message shows the 
despondency which must have 
prevailed at headquarters. It 
was not calculated to com- 
fort Lanrezac, who had diffi- 
culties more than enough of 
his own. 

From the 26th for some days 
Sir John French lost control of 
his army. The two corps of 
which it was composed had 
been six miles apart on the 
night of the 25th. They now 
diverged farther on the retreat, 
and were not reunited for a 
week. On the 27th Sir John 
French gave the first hint of 
his intention to withdraw to 
his base, and in any case to 
continue his retirement. On the 
28th Sir Douglas Haig agreed, 
subject to his Chief’s permis- 
sion, to second an operation of 
Lanrezac’s Army, but the per- 
mission was refused. Sir John 
could remember only that he 
had been called in to partake 
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in plans which were utterly 
unsound, that lLanrezac at 
the critical moment had left 
him in the lurch, and that, as 
if these were not trials enough, 
Smith -Dorrien had insisted 
upon fighting when Sir John 
wished him to retreat, and had 
thereby brought about the de- 
struction of his corps. Sir John 
concluded th¢t he must hustle 
away such troops as were left 
to him as rapidly as possible ; 
and, to this end, quite unneces- 
sary orders were issued for the 
abandonment of baggage and 
ammunition by the II. Corps, 
though these were happily 
countermanded by Smith- 
Dorrien before they had spread 
very far. The situation pres- 
ently revealed itself as less 
desperate than Sir John im- 
agined, but he refused to be 
comforted. In vain General 
Joffre, already meditating his 
counterstroke, paid a handsome 
compliment to the British 
troops at Le Cateau. Sir John 
would not listen. He insisted 
that the II. Corps was, to use 
his own expression, ‘shattered’ ; 
and on the 30th August he 
wrote to Kitchener that, “in 
his shattered condition,” he 
had absolutely refused to re- 
main in the fighting line. 
Thereupon Kitchener, with 
true instinct, hastened with 
all speed to Paris and sum- 
moned Sir John to meet him 
at the British Embassy. To 
all appearance the Germans 
were aiming at the French 
capital, and, if they reached 
it, the French might throw 
the blame of the catastrophe 
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on the English, who had de.- 
serted them in the hour of 
need—an event which might 
well have destroyed all good 
understanding between the two 
nations. The two men met 
on the ist of September, and 
Sir John took up the line of 
fierce resentment against Kit- 
chener for presuming to inter- 
fere with the conduct of the 
Army in the field. Great allow- 
ance must be made for Sir John; 
He had good reason to distrust 
French leadership. He had 
passed through a time of fright- 
ful anxiety, suspense and dis- 
tress, for he felt deeply for 
the sufferings of his men; and 
what warrant had he that 
French leadership would be 
better in the future than in 
the past ? But there were con- 
tributory causes of irritation. 
Sir John, swayed by Henry 
Wilson and against Kitchener’s 
warning, had concentrated too 
far in advance, and Kitchener 
had proved right after all. 
Then it was Kitchener who 
had saddled him with Smith- 
Dorrien, and Smith-Dorrien had 
been the innocent cause of 
many troubles. Not only had 
he fought at Le Cateau, but 
he had fought successfully, 
whereas, in the opinion of 
General Head quarters, he ought 
to have been destroyed. Relying 
upon his destruction, Sir John, 
as brave a man as ever stepped, 
had rushed away from St Quen- 
tin to Noyon on the afternoon 
of the 26th; whereas on the 
28th St Quentin was still occu- 
pied with no disturbance by 
the British rearguard. Then 
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there was the unnecessary order 
for the abandonment of the 
baggage—the work of Henry 
Wilson, who seems to have 
been also not a little responsible 
for the hasty retreat of General 
Headquarters. Altogether Sir 
John and his staff could only 
account for their strange action 
by insisting that the II. Corps 
had been virtually if not actu- 
ally destroyed. Hence it is 
hardly surprising that Kitch- 
ener’s visit was not well re- 
ceived. Sir John French was 
naturally on the defensive. 

The only account of the 
interview between the two men 
is that from Sir John’s own 
pen. It is wummecessary to 
dwell upon it further than to 
remark that at its close Sir 
John spoke no more of quitting 
the fighting line, and that 
Kitchener left him positive in- 
structions to remain in it and 
to conform with the movements 
of the French Army. How 
Kitchener gained his point we 
can only guess, nor does it 
greatly matter. But it may 
be questioned whether any 
other man in the Empire could 
have attained the desired object 
except by removal of Sir John 
French from his command. 
Such removal at such a time 
would have been most unfor- 
tunate, for it would have shaken 
the confidence of the British 
Army and have unfairly misled 
French public opinion. For 
after all, it must be repeated, 
the initial blunders of the 
French High Command had 
been primarily responsible for 
all the trouble. Kitchener, we 
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are told, looked upon this 
interview with Sir John French 
as one of the most pregnant 
episodes of the war. Beyond 
doubt he was right, and never 
in his life rendered he more 
valuable service to his country. 
His task must have been in 
the highest degree uny'easant, 
but he accomplished it fully, 
and yet without a quarrel. 
Sir John renewed his former 
good relations with the French, 
the way being doubtless made - 
easier by the dismissal of 
Lanrezac on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember. The operations. pro- 
ceeded, and the II. Corps proved 
at the battle of the Marne that 
it was neither destroyed nor 
shattered, but still, despite of 
all trials, in good fighting trim. 
The only melancholy incident 
is that Sir John, after all, as 
he showed in his book ‘1914,’ 
never forgave Smith-Dorrien. 
The war took its course and 
by the end of November British, 
French and Germans had fought 
each other to a standstill on 
the Western front. All alike 
were and for some time had 
been short of ammunition and 
of men. All alike had naval 
forces fighting ashore; even 
the Germans had put into 
the field masses of young men 
with barely two months’ train- 
ing ; and the British had drawn 
from India to Flanders a full 
Army Corps of troops, both 
European and Indian. But 
meanwhile many distractions 
had arisen in the East. Turkey, 
in the first place, had revealed 
a covert hostility which must 
inevitably issue in —_ war. 
B 
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Then there was the question 
of East Africa, where the Ger- 
mans were in superior military 
force, and the Admiralty was 
anxious, in order to ease the 
protection of commerce, for 
the capture of Dar-es-Salaam. 
Such British troops as were 
to be found in East Africa were 
under the direction of the 
Colonial Office. The Colonial 
Office appealed for help to the 
India Office, which, while ready 
to comply, favoured aggressive 
action as the best defence for 
East Africa. On the other 
hand, the Indian Government, 
which was responsible for main- 
taining any force sent by order 
of the India Office, deprecated 
any such enterprise as a waste 
of strength upon a minor object. 
The British War Office appears 
likewise to have frowned upon 
the project, relegating it to 
the India Office with an intima- 
tion that it had no desire to be 
troubled with the matter. 
Kitchener, as head of the War 
Office, had no direct authority 
over other offices, but England 
was virtually the only arsenal 
and the only depot of white 
soldiers in the Empire, and of 
those two departments Kitch- 
ener was the head. Any ex- 
pedition was bound to fall 
back upon his resources sooner 
or later, and he might have 
intervened decisively on the 
side of the Indian Government. 
He did not do so. Overworked 
and overdriven as he was, he 
seems to have bidden the 
Colonial and India Offices to 
do what they liked, so long as 
they left him alone; and the 
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India Office was left to go on 
its mistaken way. 
Accordingly, by the third 
week in August a force of the 
Indian Army was made ready 
for attack upon German East 
Africa, and three more bat- 
talions for the defence of British 
East Africa. Only one bat- 
talion, however, was embarked, 
which landed at Mombasa on 
the 1st of September ; for the 
attention of the India Office 
was now distracted by the 
certain prospect of war with 
Turkey. Such an event would 
call for the safeguarding of 
British interests in the Persian 
Gulf at large, and in particular 
for the protection of the pipe- 
line and refineries of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company in the 
valley of the Euphrates. The 
supply of oil was of equal 
importance to furnish fuel for 
the navy and army and 
material for the manufacture 
of high explosives; so that 
the matter was one not only 
of Indian but of Imperial con- 
cern. Since the third week in 
August it had been in con- 
templation to send a handful 
of sipahis to the Shatt-el-Arab 
(the main stream of the 
Euphrates from its mouth forty 
miles upward), and it soo 
became plain that something 
more than a handful would be 
required. On the 26th of Sept- 
ember the Military Secretary 
at the India Office urged the 
importance of striking a sharp 
blow at the head of the Persian 
Gulf immediately upon the open 
declaration of hostilities with 
Turkey. Such a blow, he 
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argued, might go far towards 
averting the only danger to 
be feared from a Turkish war 
—a coalition of Arabs with 
Turks—and would make for 
the security of British in- 
terests not in Mesopotamia only 
but all over the Mohammedan 
world, since the Turks without 
the Arabs would never venture 
to proclaim a Holy War. A 
convoy of troops was shortly 
about to sail from Bombay 
for Egypt. It would be easy 


‘by sealed orders to divert a 


portion of these to the Persian 
Gulf where they could wait at 
the island of Bahrein, three 
hundred miles south of the 
Shatt-el-Arab, until the de- 
claration of war, when they 
would move up the river and 
seize the port of Basra. The 
project received the assent of 
the British Government. <A 
brigade and two mountain bat- 
teries which had originally been 
intended for East Africa were 
appointed for the service under 
command of General Delamain. 
These anchored off Bahrein on 
the 23rd of October; on the 
30th the Secretary of State 
for India ordered the prepara- 
tion of another brigade to 
reinforce the first; on the 5th 
of November war was declared 
and on the same day the 
expedition crossed the bar into 
the Shatt-el-Arab. 

Proceeding from twenty to 
thirty miles up the river Dela- 
main on the 8th disembarked 
his troops on the western shore 
over against the refineries and 
workshops of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company. His instruc- 
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tions were to protect these and 
the pipe-lines, which was a 
good deal to ask, for though 
the mouth of the pipe stood 
by the refineries, the line itself 
ran for one hundred and thirty 
miles northward till it joined 
the oil-fields. On the 11th the 
Turks attacked Delamain’s out- 
posts and were repulsed; on 
the 13th the 2nd Brigade, to- 
gether with cavalry and artil- 
lery, arrived, with Lieut.- 
General Sir Arthur Barrett in 
supreme command. There was 
further fighting on the 15th 
and 17th, after which the Turks 
evacuated Basra, which was 
occupied by the British on the 
23rd. Assurance was given 
to the Arabs that, in return for 
their friendship, Basra should 
never again be subjected to 
Turkish authority; and Sir 
Percy Cox, within a few hours 
of the occupation of Basra, 
urged the Indian Government 
to consider the possibility of 
@ speedy advance to Baghdad. 
In fact, from the moment that 
the British commander prom- 
ised to deliver Basra for ever 
from Turkish domination, the 
British Government—whether 
it knew it or not, whether it 
liked it or not—was committed 
to major military operations 
in the Eastern sphere. A 
proud military power such as 
the Turks would never permit 
the seizure of its territory 
to go forward with impunity. 
They might be distracted 
from turning their full strength 
against Basra by powerful diver- 
sions against other points in 
their Empire, but they would 
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certainly make their whole 
might felt somewhere. — 

Meanwhile on the 16th and 
17th of October seven thousand 
men, including one European 
battalion, had sailed from Bom- 
bay to East Africa, and on the 
4th of November had attacked 
Tanga with humiliating failure. 
This reverse put a peremptory 
stop. for the time to any further 
offensive movement in East 
Africa; and on the 22nd of 
November the War Office, better 
late than never, took over con- 
trol of the sphere and. pre- 
vented further adventures of 
the India Office. But twelve 
hundred good soldiers, including 
many British officers, had been 
killed or disabled for no ade- 
quate object at a moment when 
every soldier was precious. The 
principal enterprise of the In- 
dian Government was in Meso- 
potamia, and its magnitude 
was beginning to manifest itself 
formidably. 

The India Office shrank for 
the present from any advance 
up the Euphrates, but a third 
brigade was sent to General 
Barrett, and, as a compromise, 
he was permitted to move 
forward to Qurna, fifty miles 
up the river, an important 
strategical point and a strong 
tactical position at the junc- 
tion of the Tigris with the old 
bed of the Euphrates. If the 
Turks should descend upon 
the British in great force, it 
was obvious that the British 
must either withdraw, breaking 
their promise to the Arabs, 
‘or strengthen themselves and 
fight. There would then be 
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need thoroughly to organise 
the base at Basra, where there 
were no quays, no wharfage, 
no cranes and no storehouses 
of any kind; and there would 
be imperious necessity for 
steamers of special construc- 
tion, since the country was road- 
less and the navigation of the 
river very difficult. The Indian 
Government, for some reason 
contemplating neither with- 
drawal from Mesopotamia nor 
reinforcement of its army there, 
took no thought for these 
things. However, the advance 
to Qurna was accomplished 
with little sacrifice of life, and 
on the 6th of December the 
place was successfully occupied. 

During this time a school 
had arisen in England which 
held that Germany could be 
most effectively struck through 
her Allies in the East. So far 
Turkey’s declaration of war 
had excited little interest apart 
from the defence of Egypt. 
The first hostile act on the 
British side was the bombard- 
ment for ten minutes of one 
of the outer forts of the Darda- 
nelles, chiefly in order to try 
the range of warships’ guns. 
On the 25th of November the 
First Lord of the Admiralty 
hinted at a project for an 
attack upon the Dardanelles, 
contending that this would be 
the best method of defending 
Egypt. Kitchener agreed that 
such a diversion might be 
necessary later on, but for the 
present was premature. The 
subject was therefore dropped, 
though advantage was taken 
of every opportunity to send 
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horse transports to Alexandria, 
go as to meet the requirements 
of some possible expedition in 
future. Not a word was said 
as to Mesopotamia, nor did 
anyone seem aware that we had 
already committed ourselves to 
major operations in that quarter. 

From this point it will be 
necessary for a time to follow 
events more closely. On the 
28th of December a confidential 
memorandum was circulated 
among the War Council, re- 
viewing the whole situation, 
calling attention to the ‘re- 
markable deadlock’ on the 
Western front, and contending 
that Germany could be most 
effectually struck at through 
her Allies, and notably through 
Turkey. The name of Mesopo- 
tamia did not occur in this 
memorandum ; but by a singu- 
lar coincidence on this very 
day our ambassador at St 
Petersburg telegraphed that the 
XII. Turkish Corps, which had 
moved from Mosul to Aleppo, 
was returning to Mesopotamia 
owing to the British occupation 
of Basra. On the 29th our 
military attaché at Sofia con- 
firmed this intelligence, gave 
the strength of the corps at 
twenty-five thousand men with 
seventy-two guns, and added 
that ten thousand more troops 
were moving from Constanti- 
nople towards Baghdad. 

Four days later, on the 2nd 
of January 1915, the question 
of a British diversion in the 
East was raised in a new 
form. The Russians were in 
difficulties with their opera- 
tions against the Turks in the 
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Caucasus, and the Russian Gov- 
ernment begged for at least a 
demonstration which should 
draw off Turkish troops from 
the Caucasian front. Kit- 
chener replied that such a 
diversion or demonstration 
should certainly be made, 
though he confessed to mis- 
givings lest it. should fail of 
its’ object, for he could not 
spare a man from the Western 
front. He seems never to have 
mentioned the movement of 
Turkish troops towards Meso- 
potamia, nor to have explained 
that he must either contrive 
@ diversion that would call 
them elsewhere, or strongly 
reinforce the three British 
brigades in Mesopotamia. 

In Egypt at this time there 
were two Indian divisions, the 
contingents from Australia and 
New Zealand and an English 
Territorial division—say, eighty 
thousand men—but weak in 
artillery. One-third of these 
at most could secure the Suez 
Canal, and the remainder could 
be used for offensive operations. 
There were three points at 
which the Turkish Empire could 
be assailed with telling effect : 
Alexandretta, the Dardanelles 
and Salonika. At a meeting 
of the War Council on the 6th 
of January 1915, Kitchener re- 
viewed projects against each of 
these in succession ; and, though 
greatly under-estimating the 
strength of the force that might 
be required in each instance, 
decided that sufficient men 
could not be spared for any 
one of them. The name of 
Mesopotamia was not even men- 
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tioned. In fact Kitchener was 
at his wits’ end to redeem his 
promise to Russia. 

Then the First Lord of the 
Admiralty came to his aid by 
suggesting a naval attack on 
the Dardanelles. The naval 
Commander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean, Admiral Carden, 
being consulted, replied that it 
might be possible to force the 
passage of the Straits with 
ships alone. But it was obvious 
that troops would be needed 
later even if the fleet should 
succeed unaided in opening 
the Straits; and everyone 
would have preferred a joint 
enterprise by army and navy. 
Meanwhile Admiral Carden pro- 
duced a detailed plan, which 
was laid before the Council by 
the First Lord on the 13th of 
January. The naval officers 
present sat silent; and it was 
decided first ‘‘ that the Admir- 
alty should prepare for a naval 
expedition in February to bom- 
bard and take the Gallipoli 
peninsula with Constantinople 
as its objective”; and, 
secondly, that if the dead- 
lock on the Western front 
were not solved during the 
spring, British troops should 
be despatched to another 
theatre with another objective. 
The two decisions were quite 
independent of each other; 
for the naval attack was to be 
delivered in February and the 
new objective for the troops 
was not to be sought until 
later. But if the fleet was to 
capture the Gallipoli Peninsula 
and Constantinople, it was 
obvious that it could not occupy 
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a territory of about eighty 
square miles and a large and 
populous city without a con- 
siderable military force. Kit- 
chener, of all men, could not 
have been ignorant of this; 
yet he never said a word—nor, 
of course, did he mention the 
name of Mesopotamia. 

Then Mesopotamia began to 
obtrude itself upon his atten- 
tion whether he would or no, 
The news that the Turks were 
sending troops ‘to recover Basra 
at once caused unrest among 
the Arabs in that quarter. 
The Commander-in-Chief in 
India telegraphed that rein- 
forcements were urgently 
needed on the Euphrates and 
that no more troops could be 
spared from India. Receiving 
no answer, he renewed his 
appeal on the 16th, apparently 
with the same result. There 
was still one brigade in India, 
however, and, with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State, this 
was sent to Mesopotamia. Then 
on the 5th of February the 
War Office declared itself abso- 
lutely unable to send a man 
to the Persian Gulf and left 
the Indian Government to make 
the best of its decision. 

Meanwhile the War Council 
had met again on the 28th of 
January. There was good news 
from Egypt, for it was certain 
that the Turks were about to 
launch an attack, which must 
certainly fail, upon the Suez 
Canal. There was good news 
too from the Caucasus, where 
on the 17th the Russians had 
beaten back the Turkish it- 
vasion with calamitous loss to 
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the invaders. The necessity 
for an immediate diversion in 
Russia’s favour was, therefore, 
no longer apparent. However, 
the First Lord again broached 
the scheme of a naval attack 
on the Dardanelles, adding that 
the French Admiralty was will- 
ing to co-operate, and that the 
Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia 
had hailed it with enthusiasm. 
Then the First Lord put the 
question. squarely, Did the 
Council attach importance to 
the expedition or not? Kit- 
chener declared it to be of the 
first importance, though it does 
not appear that he mentioned 
either Mesopotamia or the Cau- 
casus. Other members dilated 
upon the unquestionable ad- 
vantages which would accrue 
from the success of such a 
stroke. Lord Fisher alone ob- 
jected, and would have left 
the room had he not been 
intercepted by Kitchener. 
There were two more meetings 
of the Council on the same 
day, when there was much 
vague talk of despatching 
British troops to some destina- 
tion or another in Eastern 
Europe. The First Lord asked 
if a division or two might not 
be withheld from the Western 
Front, and even Kitchener was 
disposed to hold back that last 
relic of the old Army—the 29th 
Division. At the very end of 
the meeting Admiral Oliver 
announced that the first shot 
in the Dardanelles would be 
fired in a fortnight, and that 
the Greek Government must 
be asked to permit the use of 
Mudros Harbour, in the island 
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of Lemnos, as a base. The 
Council broke up fully com- 
mitted to the naval attack on 
the Dardanelles. 

Before the War Council next 
met on the 9th of February, 
the Turks had delivered their 
attack on the Suez Canal and 
had been repulsed, so that the 
force assembled in Egypt was 
now free to go whither it would. 
There was much talk of action 
in the Balkan States, but this 
was silenced by Kitchener’s 
firm assertion that no British 
soldiers could be spared from 
any quarter for the Mediter- 
ranean. As to the Dardanelles 
he would commit himself no 
further than to say that if the 
Navy should later require the 
assistance of troops, that assist- 
ance should be forthcoming. 
Then Admiral Oliver said boldly 
that a naval bombardment was 
not a sound operation unless 
troops were at hand to give 
help, or at least to follow it 
up. Upon the setting forth of 
which obvious truth the Coun- 
cil resolved to despatch the 
29th Division and all troops 
that could be spared from 
Egypt to Lemnos, together 
with the necessary small craft 
for the disembarkation of fifty 
thousand men. 

Here, therefore, was a defi- 
nite resolve to enter upon a 
major operation of high im- 
portanee, an amphibious ex- 
pedition on a greater scale 
than had ever yet been under- 
taken. Whether in the dearth 
of guns, ammunition and air 
craft it could at the moment 
be properly equipped for such 

















@ task was more than doubt- 
ful; and such defects could 
only be remedied by time. But 
at any rate the enterprise had 
assumed an entirely new com- 
plexion. It was a serious 
matter which would need to be 
thought out and prepared to the 
very last detail, not a passing 
venture for which improvisa- 
tion would suffice, not a mere 
experiment in which the army 
should stand idle unless the 
navy failed. Kitchener was 
the man who should have ex- 
plained all this to the War 
Council, but he did not. If 
he did not realise it, he was un- 
worthy of his reputation. If he 
did realise and failed to represent 
it, he was untrue to his duty. 
So on the 19th of February 
the fleet began its bombard- 
ment of the forts in the Darda- 
nelles and by the 4th of March 
had advanced up the Straits 
to within three miles of the 
Narrows; but parties of 
marines, landed to demolish 
the stricken forts, found them- 
selves powerless and were 
driven off. Throughout this 
period the proceedings of the 
War Council were troubled. It 
suddenly woke to the fact that 
an attack upon Constantinople 
would attract the attention of 
the entire Moslem . world. 
Kitchener was uneasy. The 
German operations in Russian 
Poland had prospered of late, 
and, if Germany should succeed 
in crippling Russia effectually, 
she might transfer troops from 
the eastern to the western 
front. In the face of such a 
risk Kitchener shrank from 


sending so valuable a unit ag 
the 29th Division to the Medi- 
terranean. The First Lord 
warmly combated these ap- 
prehensions. He had a little 
naval army of his own which 
he was despatching to the 
East and needed the 29th 
Division to stiffen them. Kit- 
chener, on his side, was resol- 
ute, and when the day came 
for the 29th Division to take 
ship, he simply countermanded 
the embarkation without a word 
to the First Lord. Hot con- 
tention followed at the two 
next meetings of the War 
Council, but Kitchener declined 
to give way. On the 26th, 
however, two notable in- 
cidents occurred. First, Kit- 
chener actually mentioned the 
name of Mesopotamia and pro- 
nounced that the troops there 
must be either reinforced or 
withdrawn—a fact that had 
been obvious ever since the 
occupation of Basra. Secondly, 
the First Lord proclaimed him- 
self so sure of the navy’s success 
in the Dardanelles that he did 
not advocate the employment 
of the army if the navy should 
fail. Kitchener, on the other 
hand, contended that, if the 
fleet could not do its work un- 
aided, the army must step in 
and complete it. The country 
was publicly committed to the 
venture, and defeat would pro- 
duce serious consequences in 
the East. As a matter of fact, 


Kitchener had on the previous . 


day telegraphed to General 
Birdwood, asking him as to 
the employment of troops in 
the Dardanelles, and was evi- 
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dently waiting for the answer. 
But he seems to have con- 
templated the withdrawal of 
our troops in Mesopotamia with 
perfect equanimity, and never 
to have hinted that operations 
in the Dardanelles might have 
some bearing upon those on 
the Euphrates. 

On the 3rd of March the 
First Lord announced that the 
East at large and Russia in 
particular was greatly impressed 
by Admiral Carden’s advance 
in the Straits; and therewith 
many members seem to have 
taken the fall of Constantinople 
for granted. Kitchener, how- 
ever, still declined to send any 
troops from England until he 
should have heard from General 
Birdwood. On the 5th that 
officer’s report arrived, clear 
and uncompromising. General 


Birdwood opined that the Ad- 
miral’s forecast had been far 


too sanguine, and doubted 
the power of the fleet to force 
the passage of the Straits. 
Kitchener did not circulate this 
report among the members of 
the War Council. He merely 
intimated, at a meeting on the 
10th, that the improvement in 
Russia’s affairs now permitted 
the 29th Division to embark 
for the Mediterranean without 
danger. He further announced 
that Mesopotamia was to be 
reinforced both from Egypt 
and from India; and finally, 
that the strength of the Turks 
at Constantinople was about 
one hundred thousand and in 
the Dardanelles sixty thousand, 
numbers which appeared to 
cause him little concern. The 
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First. Lord was still confident 
that the fleet could force the 
passage of the Straits single- 
handed, and Kitchener ab- 
stained from quoting General 
Birdwood’s letter on the other 
side. On the 12th of March 
Sir Ian Hamilton was ap- 
pointed to command the mili- 
tary forces of the expedition. 

Meanwhile things had not 
gone too favourably in Meso- 
potamia, and on the 5th of 
March the Secretary of. State 
took upon himself the respon- 
sibility of ordering thither yet 
another brigade from India. 
It was now, too, that Kitchener 
was persuaded to spare a 
brigade from Egypt. On the 
24th the force was raised to. 
the dignity of an army, with 
General Sir John Nixon in 
command. On the 16th of 
April a successful action ban- 
ished all anxiety about Basra, 
and during the ensuing month 
the pipe-line and the oil-fields 
were secured. 

For the present, therefore, 
all of Kitchener’s attention to 
affairs in the East could be 
concentrated on the Darda- 
nelles. Not that he believed in 
the probability of any military 
operations there. It sounds 
incredible, but it is a fact that 
Kitchener ordered the 29th 
Division to embark without its 
first line transport. They would 
not want it, he said, for they 
would only: have to march 
across the peninsula ; and actu- 
ally the Director of Supplies 
and Transport was obliged to 
point out to him that a bat- 
talion encamped in Hyde Park 
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would require transport to fetch 
water from the Serpentine, and 
that a division on active service 
had better carry with it in the 
field a reserve of ammunition. 
Kitchener’s instructions to Sir 
Ian Hamilton were conceived 
in the same spirit. They were 
based upon the hypothesis that 
the fleet would do all the work ; 
_ and, in fact, Kitchener thought 
it extremely unlikely that Sir 
Ian would be required to land 
his troops at all. Such prepara- 
tions—if they deserve the name 
—as had been made for the 
expedition were of the most 
primitive kind. . The transports 
were loaded after a fashion 
which would have disgraced 
even the seventeenth century. 
The troops started without the 
first reinforcements which were 
their due, and there was in- 
sufficient ammunition for any 
major operation. The base was 
supposed to be at Lemnos, 
but at Lemnos there were no 
wharves, no piers, no labour, 
not even water. Never since 
the Crimean War had a mili- 
tary expedition been despatched 
in so haphazard a fashion. 

On the 18th of March the 
fleet made its attack and was 
repulsed with serious loss. The 
enemy had had long warning 
of what was coming and plenty 
of time to strengthen \ their 
defences. Sir Ian Hamilton, 
reporting the failure, mentioned 
that all landing-places had been 
strongly prepared against a 
disembarkation, and that, if 
the army were to take any 
share in the enterprise ati all, 
it must bear the principal burden 


of the work. Kitchener replied 
that, if the Straits could not 
otherwise be opened, the army 
must undertake the task and 
carry it through to the end, 
Thereupon on the 23rd Sir Ian 
withdrew the entire armament 
to Alexandria, there to estab- 
lish a base, the necessity for 
which had been overlooked. 
Then arose the question as to 
the description of transport 
that would be required. Sir 
John Maxwell had already re- 
ported to Kitchener that there 
were no roads in the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, wherefore only pack 
transport could be employed; 
but Kitchener kept this in- 
formation to himself. Next, it 
had been forgotten that there 
was little or no water in the 
Gallipoli Peninsula; and it 
was necessary to recast the 
whole system of the supply of 
food, water and ammunition, 
to reorganise the baggage sec- 
tions of trains and to fit up 
store-ships as floating maga- 
zines—all owing to the terrible 
problem presented by lack of 
water. Material was wanting 
for these and for many other 
purposes; and, since nothing 
had been prepared, everything 
must be improvised. Sir Ian 
had hoped, when first designing 
the attack, to execute it on 
the 14th of April. It is amazing 
to read that Kitchener con- 
demned this postponement a8 
too long. Of course, knowing 
nothing of British military his- 
tory, he had probably not 
studied Sir Ralph Abercromby’s 
two disembarkations at Helder 
in 1799 and at Aboukir in 1801. 
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Yet his experience on the Nile 
should at least have taught 
him something of the need for 
thinking out every detail for 
so very difficult and hazardous 
an operation. 

Sir Ian finally forced a land- 
ing on the 23rd of April, and, 
of course, until the troops had 
gained their footing it was 
impossible to form any depot 
of supplies. All the anchorages 
lay under the enemy’s artillery 
fire; it was impossible at first 
to land any animals, and the 
feeding and watering of the 
troops for the first three days 
was @ very anxious matter. 
There was too little space for 
the administrative services in 
rear of the army, and try as 
it might, the army could not 
move forward to gain more. 
Everything, down to the very 
baking of the bread, was car- 
ried on under fire. Moreover, 
the main base of the expedition 
was seven hundred miles dis- 
tant by sea, and of the two 
advanced bases, both of them 
totally unequipped for the pur- 
pose, the nearest was sixteen 
miles and the remotest sixty 
miles distant. These are the 
little details which are over- 
looked by the amateur strate- 
gist; but they should have 
been the very first to be studied 
by a soldier who knew his 
business. A Wellington would 
have seized upon this instantly. 

There is no occasion to follow 
the campaign of the Darda- 
nelles any further. Kitchener, 
dreading the blow to our pres- 
tige in every Moslem country 
if the enterprise should finally 
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fail, reinforced Hamilton with 
three divisions, and when these 
likewise proved to be too few, 
he reluctantly concluded that 
the venture must be abandoned. 
As in the Crimea, the British 
Government had managed to 
place an army in a position 
whence it could neither advance 
nor retire; but by great skill 
and some good fortune the 
Gallipoli Peninsula was evacu- 
ated with very slight loss of 
men. The expedition had 
served no purpose except to 
divert for a short and insuffi- 
cient time Turkish reinforce- 
ments from Mesopotamia. 

I find it difficult to under- 
stand Kitchener’s handling of 
the eastern sphere of opera- 
tions. He began by trans- 
porting a very large proportion 
of the Indian Army to the 
western front and to Egypt. 
I do not say that he was wrong. 
He had to form the best judg- 
ment that he could at a very 
critical time. But obviously 
the Indian Government was 
thereby weakened for other 
military operations. Were 
other military operations neces- 
sary? The whole question 
turned upon the Anglo-Persian 
Company’s pipe-line. The 
Secretary of State for’ India 
thought it a matter of the first ‘ 
importance to secure this line. 
The Naval Staff at the Admir- 
alty was of the same opinion, 
and the First Lord, though 


indifferent to the matter in 


September 1914, was emphati- 
cally converted to their view 
within six months. A force 
was accordingly sent, as we 
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have seen, to Basra ; and within 
a few hours it was realised by 
those on the spot that, though 
the pipe-line might be tempor- 
arily secured by three divisions 
and an advance to Qurna, it 
could only be held permanently 
by an advance to Baghdad. 
The discovery must have been 
startling and disconcerting in 
the extreme. After the event 
one wonders that it had not 
been foreseen. But at any 
rate the Indian Government 
realised the fact in November 
1914; and it was plain that 
an advance to Baghdad must 
be a major operation, such an 
operation: as, in fact, could 
not. be undertaken by India 
alone without the help—it 
might almost be said with- 
out the supreme direction—of 
England. 

Kitchener, however, seems 
to have felt no interest in the 
Mesopotamian campaign. It 
may justly be pleaded that he 
had more than enough to look 
to elsewhere ; but he appears 
to have treated it as an Indian 
affair with which he had no 
concern. Now Kitchener must 
have been aware that the Indian 
Government. had never yet 
taken in hand a military enter- 
prise upon any great scale 
without making a mess of it. 
He cannot have been ignorant 
that the administrative  ser- 
viees of the Indian army were 
very defective, and. that 
British officers of high standing 
had pointed out the peril of 
these defects. He cannot but 
have realised that for an im- 


portant campaign in Mesopo- 
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tamia there were requisites 
which could only be supplied 
from England—white soldiers, 
for one item; certain articles 
of their dict, artillery, am- 
munition, railway-plant, river- 
steamers and mechanical ap- 
pliances for use at the base, 
Above all, he must have known 
that, in such a climate as that 
of Mesopotamia, certain luxu- 
ries become necessities, especi- 
ally for the sick and wounded, 
and that the health and spirit 
of the troops could only be 
preserved by the utmost care 
in the matter of their mainten- 
ance, that is to say by the 
best possible organisation of 
the base and most particular 
attention to the business of 
transport and supply. 

It may well be that he re- 
sented the necessity for a cam- 
paign in Mesopotamia at all; 
but the answer to all objections 
was the paramount importance 
of the oil-fields and the pipe- 
line. Nevertheless, it might 
always be possible to distract 
the bulk of the Turkish army 
to some more healthy point, 
so that the British forces operat- 
ing in’ Mesopotamia might) be 
reduced to the lowest possible 
figure; and here, very appo- 
sitely, came in the suggestion 
for the forcing of the Dar 
danelles and the capture of 
Constantinople. There could 
be no doubt that this would 
be a great strategic stroke, but, 
more than that, it could be 
executed as an essential part 
of the operations against Turkey 
in Mesopotamia. The first thing 
to be done, therefore, was t0 
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ascertain exactly the state of 
affairs on the Euphrates by the 
despatch of special officers for 
the purpose, and if it should 
be found necessary (as it cer- 
tainly would have been) to 
send out competent men to 
get the base and lines of com- 
munication into order. Rein- 
forcements might follow later, 
but the shipping of large quan- 
tities of matériel to Basra would 
be sufficient to call the atten- 
tion of the Turks to that 
quarter. The Turkish railway 
line to the East was still in- 
complete, there being, apart 
from smaller gaps at the western 
end, a break of three hundred 
and sixty miles midway be- 
tween Aleppo and Baghdad, 
so that their reinforcements 
could not reach their fighting 
ground very rapidly. The Brit- 
ish could move their troops 
over the five thousand miles 
between Suez and Basra more 
speedily than the Turks could 
move theirs over the five hun- 
dred miles from Aleppo to 
Baghdad. 

Then, as to the Dardanelles, 
this card could be played with 
such tremendous effect that it 
should upon no account be 
squandered. The fleet might 
or might not be able to force 
its way to Constantinople by 
itself, but it certainly could 
not hold its conquests without 
& strong military force. Kit- 
chener therefore held the game 
in his hand. He could not, of 
course, control the navy, but 
he might have put his foot 
down firmly and declined to 
send out a single soldier unless 


the navy consented to defer its 
attack until the whole enter- 
prise could be undertaken as 
@ properly prepared and com- 
bined operation. He stood 
upon strong ground. Whether 
the navy succeeded or failed it 
would need the army sooner or 
later, and he could have refused 
with perfect right on his side 
to allow the army to be dragged 
in simply to redeem a naval 
fiasco. He might have pointed, 
had he known any military 
history, to the instance of New 
Orleans in 1814 when Admiral 
Cochrane had inveigled the 
army into a desperate position 
and ultimate disaster. It is 
true that the phantom of the 
Imperial General Staff could 
produce no plan for an am- 
phibious attack on the Dar- 
danelles, nor any intelligence. 
It is doubtful, indeed, whether 
that unhappy body had any 
inkling of the projected expedi- 
tion before the appointment of 
Sir Ian Hamilton to command 
it. But a plan might have 
been worked out, with provi- 
sion at least for such elementary 
details as a properly equipped 
base and the water supply. 
And it migh’, with proper 
management, have been ex- 
ecuted by surprise. Mesopo- 
tamia was at hand as one dis- 
traction to the Turks, and 
feints might have been directed 
against Alexandretta or other 
points. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty might have been 
conciliated and enlisted for 
warm co-operation had he been 
told that his project against 
the Dardanelles should be made 
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the pivot of our strategy in 
the East, but that it must 
first be properly worked out 
and every precaution taken 
that so fine a stroke should 
fall true. 

Unfortunately Kitchener be- 
thought himself of none of 
these things. He was anxious 
about the western front, and 
could spare no thought for the 
East, though we had already 
committed ourselves deeply in 
Mesopotamia. Some action 
seemed advisable in the Near 
East. The Navy offered to 
take it upon itself. Thank 
heaven! then let the Navy go 
ahead and leave him alone to 
deal with the West. His one 
most unfortunate intervention 
was when, without a word to 
the First Lord, he cancelled 
the embarkation of the 29th 
Division on the 22nd of Feb- 
ruary. This, to me at least, 
seems to have evinced neither 
good feeling nor good manners. 
Nor was it good policy, for it 
enabled the First Lord to throw 
the blame of the ultimate 
failure upon him. There can 
be no profit in entering upon 
this controversial ground. The 
whole affair was mismanaged 
from first to last; and I am 
afraid that Kitchener must 
bear a good deal of the blame 
for the mishaps not only at 
Gallipoli but in Mesopotamia. 
The way in which he drifted 
into the affair of the Darda- 
nelles reminds me too much of 
Lord Aberdeen’s drifting into 
the Crimean War and of Lord 
Auckland’s into the Afghan 
campaign of 1839. One ex- 
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pected better things of Kit- 
chener. 

By the end of 1915 many of 
his colleagues in the Cabinet 
were anxious to get rid of him, 
and it is pretty safe to con- 
jecture that he would have 
been happy to be rid of some 
of them. The discussions in 
Cabinet, too often leading to 
no decision, wearied and bored 
him, to say nothing of wasting 
his time. A Cabinet, after all, 
is but an over-sized Committee 
of men for the most part trained 
chiefly to controversial debate. 
With a very strong Chairman 
such a Committee may get 
some work done, but not other- 
wise. In such an atmosphere 
Kitchener must have felt thor- 
oughly out of place, even if 
some members of the Cabinet 
had not laid themselves out to 
thwart him. The _ British 
public, I fancy, conceived of 
him as @ man whose opinion 
on military matters would be 
accepted almost as a matter of 
course and never dreamed of 
his struggles with amateur 
strategists. I fancy personally 
that the Cabinet itself was dis- 
appointed in him and that he 
was heavily handicapped by 
want of steady military training 
in his early years and of the 
higher education of the Staff 
College. <A staff officer has 
written that no one had less of 
a “ staff mind ’’ than Kitchener 
and that “he loved to throw 
gravel into the machine and 
hear it grind and groan.” This 
is a harsh criticism perhaps, 
but it helps towards under- 
standing of the steadily de- 
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creasing weight which, as time 
went on, he carried with the 
Cabinet. He was himself a 
little too much of an amateur. 
At the beginning of 1916 the 
Imperial General Staff was re- 
constituted on a solid basis by 
the appointment of Sir William 
Robertson as its Chief. Sir 
William insisted on defining 
first what he conceived the 
duties of the staff to be, claim- 
ing above all that all advice 
to the War Council on military 
matters should reach it through 
the Chief. Kitchener agreed 
to this, and the pair worked 
heartily together. Then came 
up the question of compulsory 
service, for Kitchener’s volun- 
tary army had come to an end 
and something must be found 
to take its place. The Cabinet 
was divided and apprehensive. 
They looked for a lead from 
Robertson and Kitchener ; but 
Robertson very properly argued 
that it was the Government’s 
business to provide men and 
his only to advise what should 
be done with them. Kitchener 
also refused, though as a Cabi- 
net Minister it was his duty to 
advise upon the matter; and, as 
he was himself in favour of con- 
scription, it is hard to see why 
he should have renounced the 
responsibility of advocating it. 
Possibly this was his retort 
against the colleagues who were 
inclined to shove him to the 
front where there was dangerous 
work to be done and to relegate 
him to the background when 
they desired prominence for 
themselves. Much finer than 
this was his attitude towards 
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those who assailed him un- 
justly for the shortage of muni- 
tions. He had a full refutation 
in his hand, and his indignant 
subordinates in the Ordnance 
Department were urgent that 
he should produce it and con- 
found his enemies. But he 
would not. “ Wait till the 
war is won,” he said, “and 
then it will be time enough to 
tell the whole story.’’ He died 
before the war was won, and 
then his subordinates had not 
the heart to tell the whole 
story, which to this day re- 
mains untold. But Kitchener 
stands out all the greater for 
it. 

Whether, if he had returned 
safely from his mission to 
Russia, he would have re- 
tained his place at the War 
Office, and whether, if he had 
retained it, he would have been 
able materially to change the 
course of affairs, must remain 
matter of conjecture. The 
Cabinet had learned to dis- 
regard his advice, not always 
wrongly, and he had certainly 
been in great measure respon- 
sible for two great failures. 
On the other hand, public con- 
fidence in him was not greatly 
abated in England, while in 
France—a most important 
matter—it was wholly un- 
shaken. Possibly, if he had 
survived he might have been 
of greater service than ever, 
for he was actually beginning 
to learn, rather late indeed, 
but still beginning. It was 
said of the younger Pitt, that 
he did not grow, but was cast. 
He was not greater at forty- 
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six than at twenty-six. Some- 
thing of the same kind might 
be said of Kitchener. His full 
stature revealed itself, of course, 
much later than Pitt’s, for he 
was thirty-eight when the cam- 
paign of Omdurman first 
brought him into. prominence. 
In the Sudan he- looked to 
everything himself, brought, 
practically, everything that 
contributed to his success into 
being, brooked no discussion 
and urged his subordinates on 
by merciless driving power. 
In South Africa he pursued 
the like methods and at the 
War Office in 1914 he remained 
unchanged. He would use no 
existing machinery. He must 
improvise his own; and he 
was quite confident—this was 
the curious thing—that there 
could be none better. Merci- 
fully he had not time to lay 
his hand upon the most im- 
portant of the administrative 
services, Otherwise disaster 
must inevitably have followed. 
By 1916 it had, apparently, 
begun to dawn upon him that 
other people besides himself 
and before himself had pos- 
sessed knowledge and brains 
equal if not superior to his 
own, and he became less Olym- 
pian and more open to counsel. 
The fact did him credit, but it 
was @ thousand pities that he 
made the discovery no earlier. 
He has @ reputation as a great 
organiser ; but he was nothing 
of the kind. Organisation signi- 
fies such a distribution of work, 
such @ delegation of authority, 
such @ knowledge and hus- 
bandry of resources as shall 
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ensure the greatest possible 
efficiency with the least possible 
friction, as shall be most readily 
adaptable to increasing needs 
and changing circumstances, 
and as shall combine the maxi- 
mum. potency of effort with 
the minimum of waste. Kit- 
chener’s idea of organisation was 
rather a spasmodic upheaval to 
meet an immediate exigency. 
He would gather material 
hastily together, heedless of 
what he destroyed in the gather- 
ing, patch it into some kind of 
shape and insist that, in virtue 
of his own driving power, the 
machine should work. WNatur- 
ally the machine broke down 
before very long and some 
other had to be substituted, 
but unless this likewise were 
his own creation he would take 
no interest in it. It would 
hardly be too harsh a criticism 
to affirm that he was more 
conspicuous as a@ disorganiser 
than as an organiser. The four 
most prominent British soldiers 
before the advent of Kitchener 
—Wolseley, Evelyn Wood, 
Henry Brackenbury and Red- 
vers Buller—were incompar- 
ably superior to him as orga- 
nisers. But then they had 
taken the trouble to learn 
intimately all that was to be 
known of every department in 
the British Army. 

The truth is that Kitchener 
was far better as a civil ad- 
ministrator than as a military 
chief, and probably better as 
&@ diplomatist even than as @ 
Civil administrator, because as 
& diplomatist he could do all 
that ‘was needed alone. He 
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had not lived long in the East 
without acquiring subtlety, and 
though reputed to be of a 
domineering character, he was 
moderate, tactful and concilia- 
tory, though inflexibly firm 
when firmness was needed. It 
may sound paradoxical, but I 
am not sure that the loss of 
Kitchener was not more sen- 
sibly felt at the close of the 
war than at the beginning. 
After Waterloo it was the 
wisdom and moderation of 
Wellington which softened the 
terms imposed upon France 
and abridged the appointed stay 
of the Army of Occupation. 
I believe that the influence 
of Kitchener might have been 
equally potent and beneficial 
at Versailles. As a military 
leader and director I do not 
reckon Kitchener to approach 
Wellington; as a civil and 
departmental administrator I 
think him inferior to Welling- 
ton; but as a diplomatist, 
though his methods were very 
different, I judge that he was 
at least equal and might even 
have proved himself superior. 

I never cease to reproach 
myself because, when I had 
the opportunity, I failed to 
take note of Kitchener’s hands. 
Of Wellington’s hands there 
exists a cast, and they are the 
hands of an artist—he came 
of a musical family and was 
passionately fond of music. 
Kitchener also had his artistic 
side. His passion for Oriental 
china was well known and his 
proneness to all the collector’s 
Vices was a standing jest. But 


his training as an engineer had 
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turned him rather towards 
architecture, the noblest of the 
arts, wherein he was able to 
indulge his tastes both at Simla 
and Khartoum. The artistic 
temperament, as it is called, 
tends to be emotional, and I 
believe that Kitchener, like 
Wellington, gained the reputa- 
tion of being hard and cold 
because he kept his emotions 
under almost excessive control. 
We are told that on the day 
before the fight at the Atbara 
he suddenly broke down and 
sobbed out that he hoped that 
all would go well. Though he 
ruled by fear, he cannot have 
been @ hard-hearted man, and 
there were moments when he 
was hearty and genial. He 
even, unless report be abnor- 
mally mendacious, had once a 
love affair, wherein his choice 
of a lady, though she favoured 
him not, evinced alike good 
judgment and good taste. He 
had not many friends, but such 
as he had were devoted to him. 
With all his autocratic train- 
ing and instincts, he cannot 
have been an unamiable man. 
Upon the whole, though I 
find it impossible to reckon 
him as of the first rank among 
British soldiers or statesmen, 
Kitchener was a very grand 
public servant. It was the 
British public’s sentiment about 
Charles Gordon which set him 
early upon too high a pedestal 
and demanded of him powers 
which he did not possess. It 
would be unjust to say that 
his head was turned. He en- 
deavoured to respond to the 
public expectation of him 
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simply because he was un- 
aware of his own limitations. 
Driving power is good, but the 
driving must be in the right 
direction. Kitchener knew of 
but one direction—his own. 
He would not admit that there 
was any other, and his was by 
no means always right. None 
the less he did great service 
when he was right, and he 
never spared himself. His 
stupendous energy and industry 
in the service of the public 
were wholly admirable. He 
had taught himself very early 
the great lesson of drudgery, 
and his career affords a very 
fine example of the oppor- 
tunities that may await a man 
who throws his whole soul into 
his first important task. For 
years Kitchener was no more 
than a surveyor—surveying, it 


is true, in a half-savage country 
amid hardships and dangers— 
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but none the less engaged 
chiefly with theodolites and 
the like instruments. But he 
stuck to his surveying, and so 
learned Arabic, which was the 
language of his menial under- 
lings; and his knowledge of 
Arabic was the foundation of 
his fortunes. Had fate been 
kind to him he would have 
governed the Sudan autocratic- 
ally for twenty years and 
passed thence to India as Vice- 
roy, leaving behind him the 
fame of one of the greatest 
of European rulers in the Hast. 
As things fell out he was early 
torn away for military duties 
which he had not studied and 
could encounter only by his 
mother-wit. But, with all his 
shortcomings, he worked some- 
times wisely and always inde- 
fatigably for his country, a 
noble servant and a very true 
patriot. 
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BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. L. KENNION, 0.1.E. 
Late British Envoy at the Court of Nepal. 


LONG usage has invested the 
arrival of a new Envoy at the 
Court of Nepal with a ritual 
which begins from the moment 
when he emerges from the 
dusty ‘special’ at the Raxaul 
terminus. Here we were met 
by a crowd which included a 
smart young Gurkha officer in 
mufti, but wearing the forage 
cap of authority, henceforth to 
be ‘the Nepalese attaché,’ of 
whom it need only be said that 
he was perfect—even as Vice- 
regal A.D.C.’s are perfect. He 
was the forerunner of a succes- 
sion of emissaries of progres- 
sively increasing rank sent to 
meet us at different stages of 
the journey before us, all bear- 
ing messages of welcome from 
the Maharaja. From this point, 
separated from the capital by 
some hundred miles of forest 
and mountain, the manner of 
the Envoy’s progress is decreed 
by custom from which devia- 
tion is only permissible in minor 
details. On the road through 
the Terai forests, for instance, 
we could travel as we felt dis- 
posed, prosaically by car, 
actively on horseback, lazily by 
palki, or picturesquely on ele- 
phants. Possibly had we known 
it, the choice before us was even 
wider. When a strong posse 
of keepers from the Calcutta 
Zoo arrived at Raxaul with 
chains and tackle to take over 


a rhinoceros presented by the 
Maharaja, they were surprised 
and doubtless relieved to see 
the beast sauntering up to the 
station in charge of a single 
attendant, who was riding on 
his back. If we had expressed 
a preference that way, it is 
possible that three rhinos of 
unexceptionable manners would 
have been placed at our dis- 
posal. 
As it was, we elected to send 
the horses on for subsequent 
stages and begin with a night’s 
journey by palki, a mode of 
travel that belongs to an India 
that has almost disappeared. 
The smooth movement, the 
shuffle of bare feet, the sing- 
song of the bearers, the pro- 
cession of trees gliding by, 
wafts of jungle incense, the 
dance of fireflies, the gleam of 
eyes, whiffs of hookah smoke— 
delightful perhaps for one night, 
how wearisome such incidents 
must have become to the poor 
memsahibs who in the old 
days used to travel in this 
way the length and breadth of 
the continent. And yet—the 
English men and women who 
spent their lives in the India 
of those times may perhaps be 
accounted the most fortunate. 
At Bimphedi, some fifty miles 
from the frontier, the road turns 
to wriggle up the sun-scorched 
face of a mountain too steep 
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for horse or elephant, and 
here no choice of convey- 
ance was allowed—or desired. 
Three capable hill ponies 
awaited us, on which, with 
both hands buried in their 
flowing manes, we were borne 
upwards. At the top we passed 
through the gateway of a small 
fort, where a guard did the 
honours with Gurkha smart- 
ness. Going outside with my 
wife and daughter after tea, 
we looked down over the coun- 
try through which we had 
passed: the green sea of the 
Terai, a miasmic belt of swamps 
and jungle, the haunt of ele- 
phant, tiger and rhinoceros ; 
the zone of sal forest called 
Bhawar, and nearest below us 
a tangle of contorted, torrent- 
riven, sandstone ridges. It 
was in this difficult country 
that the Nepalese wars of 
After 


1814-16 were fought. 
the peace of Sagauli our late 


gallant foes became what 
they still. remain, perhaps 
the sincerest friends we have 
anywhere. At this point it 
was a Colonel of the Nepalese 
Army who met us with greet- 
ings from the Maharaja, and 
he, too, turned about to accom- 
pany us. 


Next day we plunged down 


to the Markhu River, and, 
after passing the night in one 
of the State rest-houses, as- 
cended the Chandragiri pass, 
from which there bursts on 
the traveller one of the world’s 
most wonderful views. It 
might be likened to a Titanic 
bowl of green jade bound in 
silver. Far below lie the fertile 
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plains of Nepal, and beyond, 
immensely high, a glittering 
rim, the backbone of the Hima- 
laya and the boundary be- 
tween the kingdom of the 
Gurkhas and Tibet. The track 
from here is an ancient rock 
staircase cut through the 
greenery that clings like a 
mantle to the mountain—forest 
trees, rhododendrons, ferns, 
orchids and countless forms 
of Himalayan vegetation strug- 
gling with one another for 
existence. The steps were worn 
and smooth, so that horses 
and even elephants, who are 
better climbers than any of 
the equine species, are sent a 
longer and easier route. At one 
point their slipperiness was en- 
hanced by what looked like a 
mass migration of worms, pass- 
ing on @ broad front in an east 
to west direction. What was 
the explanation of this queer 
phenomenon, which seemed like 
the meaningless incident of. a 
dream, I have not an idea. 
At the foot of the pass a 
carriage awaited my wife and 
daughter, who abandoned me 
to carry out my part of the 
‘arrival.’ A tent pitched on 
smooth undulating turf amid 
the orchards of red - roofed 
Thankot first received me, in 
which I cast aside travelling 
clothes to emerge like a butter- 
fly (of sorts) in full dress. There 
followed in another tent a pro- 
longed wait, which the attaché, 
assisted by a table leaded with 
fruits, tea and cigarettes, ab- 
breviated with the skill of his 
kind. The next event was the 
appearance of a State carriage 
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with a mounted escort, from 
which emerged a Nepalese Gen- 
eral, a wonderful vision in 
those sylvan surroundings. 
Scarlet, gold, epaulettes, aiguil- 
lettes, decorations, and topping 
all an incredible casque with 
a sweeping plume that—shall I 
say {—once belonged to a bird 
of Paradise. He was General 
Baber Shamsher Jang, who 
had been the capable and 
popular Inspector-General of 
the Nepalese troops in India 
during the war. It was his 
duty, he told me, to bring me 
to the reception—and appar- 
ently at the right moment 
precisely, for as we sat down 
he put his watch on the table. 
He spoke English extremely 
well, and could talk about any- 
thing—except Nepal. I after- 
wards came to know that for 
Nepalese officials (except the 
Maharaja) to discuss with the 
Envoy any matter that had 
the very remotest connection 
with his official duties was 
taboo. One little remark of 
his, and quite a characteristic 
one, may be quoted, though 
to appreciate it one must pic- 
ture the speaker, features sug- 
gesting a Central Asian ancestry, 
the jewels, the plumes. In some 
connection our English county 
of Dorsetshire had been men- 
tioned. “‘ Ah,” he murmured, 
“ Hardy’s county ! ” 

‘Zero’ was the General’s 
word to move. As our carriage 
approached Khatmandu, one 
of the strangest cities on earth, 
guns on an eminence flashed 
and boomed. Presently we 
were in an open space, round 





which sightseers formed a living 
wal). Before a big Durbar tent 
a guard of honour called for 
inspection, and as this was 
finished the Maharaja appeared 
at the entrance with out- 
stretched hand. I will say 
something about him later. 
Here I was merely aware of a 
smallish figure encased in an 
English-cut uniform of ex- 
treme magnificence, his breast 
covered with decorations; a 
head-dress unique in the world, 
its foundation completely hidden 
by diamonds, pearls, rubies 
and emeralds of a size and 
lustre that would have caused 
the Great Mogul himself to 
“bite the finger of envy with 
the teeth of astonishment.” 
Indeed, if his ghost had been 
there, he might have recognised 
some of his own jewels. The 
face framed in these marvellous 
gems indicated the high-caste 
Hindu, but under the fringe 
of emeralds that hung low on 
his forehead, the eyes were 
dreamy, as of a rishi of caves 
and forests. In a Passion play 
he would have been cast for 
the Christos. The effect of 
these incongruities was height- 
ened when he spoke in nearly 
perfect ‘English, and by his 
simple direct manners and de- 
lightful smile. 

As we walked up to the end 
of the tent, a line of uniformed 
figures, all Generals, stood up, 
criers cried and the band played. 
The Maharaja then took me 
along the bejewelled, beplumed 
lines, and beginning with the 
brother who has now succeeded 

him, introduced each individual 
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in turn. I was to know many 
of these interesting people later. 
Here they were automata, each 
one extending a stiff hand with 
a face expressionless as that of 
@ guardsman on parade. The 
conventional inquiries and talk 
over, I took my leave, and 
with two Generals was driven 
off to the Legation, which 
reached and my companions 
departed, I could throw off 
my uniform and look around 
me. 

I have used the term ‘ Envoy,’ 
but as a matter of fact I arrived 
in Nepal a Resident and left an 
Envoy. The change was made 
after the war as a sort of special 
confirmation of our recognition 
of the country’s independence. 
Strictly speaking, the term 
‘ Resident ’ has not the implied 
significance, for in E.I.C. days 
it was used for the British 
Agents accredited to the then 
independent courts of India. 
Yet since the term is still in 
use in India, it was desired 
to emphasise the fact that the 
status of the Gurkha kingdom 
is of a totally different kind to 
that of any of the ‘ protected ’ 
States. With the same idea, 
the Maharajdhiraj, the titular 
King of Nepal, was then for the 
first ' time addressed as ‘ Your 
Majesty,’ and the Maharaja 
(the hereditary Prime Minister 
and real ruler) as ‘ Your High- 
ness.” 

The first thing that strikes 
the new-comer’s wandering eye 
on entering the Legation is a 
board in the hall bearing the 
names of all his predecessors, 
beginning with Captain Knox 
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in 1802. Perhaps the most 
famous name on the roll ig 
that of Brian Hodgson, who was 
here for nearly twenty years, 
Practically everything that is 
known about the ethnology, 
zoology, archzology, as well as 
the languages and religions of 
Nepal is the result of his 
labour, and this notwithstand- 
ing ill-health that made service 
in India impossible for him. 
It may, of course, be that his 
energies were thus directed not 
in spite of but because of his 
bodily frailty. If, for instance, 
he had been able to travel, 
instead of having ‘ discovered’ 
various beasts and birds he 
might merely have shot them. 
Hodgson’s works are treasured 
by themselves in a glass-fronted 
case in the Legation library. 
Following Hodgson, Major 
Lawrence, afterwards Sir Henry, 
of Mutiny renown, was Resident 
from ’43 to ’46, a stormy period 
in Nepal which brought to the 
front the famous Jang Bahadur. 
After the suppression of the 
Indian Mutiny, in which the 
Nepalese ruler played a notable 
part, the Nana Sahib, the in- 
famous author of the Cawnpore 
massacres, disappeared into the 
jungles of Nepal. The threads 
of the subsequent story, in- 
cluding the negotiations be- 
tween the Resident, Colonel 
Ramsay, and Jang Bahadur 
for his capture and surrender, 
have been drawn together in 
the late Percival Landon’s 
‘ Nepal,’ which probably gives 
as complete an account a8 
will ever be written of this 
“unsolved mystery of Asiatic 
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history.”” Coming to later 
times, Colonel Jack Manners 
Smith, who gained the V.C. at 
Nilt, found Nepal pleasant 
enough to stay for eleven years. 
His incumbency will perhaps 
be remembered chiefly for his 
efforts to get the young princes 
to play polo on their wonderful 
maidan. The Nepalese, how- 
ever, are not horsemen—though 
one might get a different im- 
pression from some of their 
equestrian statues—and so far 
have not fallen victims to the 
games epidemic. So he was 
not successful. Another thing 
that will perpetuate the Manners 
Smiths’ memory was the sight 
of their pretty children riding 
—not riding on—elephants, an 
art that does not come easily 
to English people, for to do it 
properly it is necessary to 
bestride the great neck, use 
his neck ropes as stirrups— 
between the big and second 
toes—guide him by kicks and 
control him by @ nice conduct 
of the elephant goad, not omit- 
ting the appropriate Nepalese 
expletives. No wonder they 
are still talked of! Indeed, it 
is not impossible that a century 
or two hence they will have 
attained their apotheosis among 
the more presentable members 
of the Nepalese pantheon. 

The British enclave includes 
@ medical officer’s house and 
garden, lines for the escort (a 
specially enlisted body of horse 


-and foot), a parade ground, 


offices, a school, a visitor's 
bungalow and a sparsely popu- 
lated cemetery. The Envoy's 
house looks rather like a Swiss 


hotel, and has been called by 
Landon “ unfortunate, undigni- 
fied and unworthy of our repre- 
sentative.’ We found it 
delightful. The garden, evi- 
dently laid out by one who 
loved trees and flowers, is 
bounded on one side by a 
little park. On the other the 
ground drops steeply down, 
opening out a view of distant 
wooded hills and white temples, 
often enough obscured by rain 
that shut us in like a blanket. 
One can hardly think of that 
garden without the vision arising 
of a lagerstroemia, a towering 
mass of vivid pink blossom. 
Nowhere else do these trees 
grow so big. The memory of 
a tall pine near the front door 
is less pleasant, for one day a 
fir cone big as a football and 
heavy as wood fell close to 
me. I meditated the tree’s 
execution, but as there. were 
but three of the projectiles 
left, I thought they might 
safely be left at the disposition 
of Providence. Running in 
the grounds we had two young 
hog deer—an ugly name for so 
pretty a beast— which my 
daughter had brought up from 
the Terai, Also a _ cheetal 
hind, which mothered them. 
One day ‘we were brought a 
flying squirrel, which was liber- 
ated as soon as it got tame. 
He generally lived in an empty 
studio over the billiard-room, 
and sitting at meals in the 
deep verandah we could hear 
his flop, flop across the floor, 
and presently he would be 
sitting on the verandah rail or 
on our shoulders, his long 
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bushy tail over his head, ac- 
cepting nuts and fruit. The 
marvel was to see him plane 
from one tall tree to another, 
his furry cloak outstretched, 
giving him the shape of a 


pegged-out panther skin. Our 


Tibetan mastiffs could hardly 
be called ‘ pets.’ The dog was 
a magnificent beast, and later, 
when we went with the Maha- 
taja to Calcutta, he got a first 
for Eastern breeds in the dog 
show, and was second ‘ best 
dog in the show.’ The judge 
confided to me that regarded 
as ‘dog-flesh’ Tchugger was 
superlative, but he dared not 
face exhibitors of champions 
in our English breeds if he 
put the great hairy foreigner 
in front of them. We thought 
of taking a pair home to estab- 
lish the breed in England, but 
they were aggressive, wild 
beasts, and I imagined that 
no insurance office would accept 
‘third party risks’ so far as 
they were concerned. They 
were eventually ineluded in a 
present of animals made by 
the Maharaja to the Prince of 
Wales, but both of them died 
on the journey to the London 


An idea used to be current in 
India that the British repre- 
sentative in Nepal was a sort 
of State prisoner, hardly allowed 
to move outside the Legation. 
It had as a foundation the fact 
that most of the hill country, 
the land of the Gurkha people, 
has always been, and still is, 
closed to Europeans, mission- 
aries, propagandists and agi- 
tators. This is the Nepal 
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Government's  old-established 
policy, which, whether it hag 
one’s sympathy or not, is easy 
enough to understand. What 
the reply would be if the Envoy 
asked for facilities to travel in 
these districts is a question 
that does not arise, for it is 
impossible to imagine anyone 
in his position, knowing the 
Nepalese policy, making such 
@ request. Round the central 
valley there are any number 
of interesting and beautiful 
places that may be freely 
visited, each one the home of 
myth and legend, old as those 
of Greece and Rome, but, un- 
like them, still alive. In the 
cold weather, by the courtesy 
of the Nepal Government, the 
Envoy is free to pitch his camp 
and wander over the whole of 
the low country, perhaps the 
most wonderful virgin forests 
and shooting grounds in the 
world. 

On one of the spurs of the 
mountains which encircle the 
valley the Envoy has a bunga- 
low, to which we used to retire 
when Khatmandu grew hot. 
The ridge, called Kakani, is 
only some 6000 feet high, but 
even in the Himalayas there 
can be few places commanding 
such prospects. North and 
east the icy sierras stretch in 
an unbroken line, Everest itself 
visible from near-by, though 
indistinguishable from many 
other giants. Looking from 
our bungalow towards these vast 
mountains, on the very edge of 
the cliff a single tall cactus, 
planted by nature, stood out 
starkly against the blue gulf 
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of air that lay between. In 
the opposite direction you look 
down on the valley of Khat- 
mandu like a map in relief, 
and realise the truth of the 
legend that it was once a sheet 
of water. But of that nothing 
now remains but the glitter 
of meandering rivers. When 
the morning mists lie low, it 
becomes once more a lonely 
lake among the mountains, 
with headlands and wooded 
islets. A breath of wind, the 
veil is torn, and through the 


rents you see the cities of the: 


plain and catch the gleam of 
gold-roofed temples. 

Medio de fonte leporum—there 
was little temptation to explore 
about Kakani, as jungles were 
at that time of year infested by 
leeches. One saw them stretch- 
ing out from the branches to 
eatch the wayfarer as he passed. 
They wormed themselves into 
the eyelets of boots, the spaniel’s 
eyes. Once when a gorged 
leech fell plop to the ground in 
the verandah, a servant ran 
and brought a pinch of salt 
which he dropped on the crea- 
ture, causing its immediate 
dissolution. After that we used 
to soak socks, putties, &c., in 
strong brine, which was a more 
effective protection than plate 
armour. Our exercise was in 
consequence mostly taken on the 
nine-hole course, for ripples from 
thegreat flood of golf hadreached 
even this remote spot. Along 
our hog’s back—and a lean 
hog at that—was a little course 
with little greens. The longest 
hole could. be reached with a 
mid-iron, but if the ball did 





not come to rest on the green 
it was likely to go a very long 
way, and that is why, when we 
were playing, there stood on 
every prominent hillock a senti- 
nel from H.M. Indian Forces. 
I hasten to explain that fore- 
caddying did not come within 
the duties of the Legation 
escort, but in this bazarless 
spot it was a diversion for 
which there was always an 
excess of volunteers. A mutual 
arrangement. They were useful 
in finding balls, and our efforts 
doubtless caused them much 
innocent mirth. One day on 
the north slope of the ridge, 
within a mashie shot of the 
third tee, a panther made a 
meal of a villager’s heifer; 
and when I sat up next day 
over a tethered goat, the killer, 
in broad daylight, a long yellow 
form, came gliding down the 
hill with incredible swiftness, 
so that before I could shoot he 
had taken the goat a dozen 
yards down the hillside. I 
shot him—too late from the 
goat’s point of view—and the 
body was sent on a stretcher 
to Khatmandu with a message 
to the Subadar of the escort 
to get him skinned. His reply 
ran as follows: ‘‘ Honoured 
Sir, received your kind order. 
I have ordered the mochi to 
take out the skin very care- 
fully, and mochi is doing in the 
same way. I am much pleased 
that you have received the 
prey, a8 no one has ever found 
such sort of hunt at that place. 
My best compliments to you and 
to your all family members.” 


On the opposite side of the 
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valley a grassy plateau lies 
between two rivers, where the 
Nepalese army have their rifle 
range. The Legation escort 
are allowed its use for their 
annual training, for which pur- 
pose an officer from a Gurkha 
regiment comes up every year, 
and we all used to have a 
camp there. That was the 
ideal spot for a national golf 
course. The conspirators were 
a@ celebrated doctor, who had 
come from London to treat the 
Prime Minister, and the Envoy’s 
wife, a golfer of some renown. 
The Maharaja became convinced 
in short that the game would 
afford beneficial exercise and 
amusement for the young Gen- 
erals. The course that came 
into being ran left-handed round 
the plateau, the deep water- 
worn chasms on its edge pro- 
viding plenty of hungry 
bunkers. A professional arrived 
from one of the Calcutta golf 
clubs, a young Bengali, bare- 
headed, bare-footed; in fact 
I seem to remember that most 
of him was bare. He announced 
that he was ‘Caddy No. 1” at 
Tollygunge. He had an ex- 
travagant swing, which, for 
lack of firm anchorage, brought 
him up facing the opposite 
direction to that in which he 
had hit the ball, and this, I 
may say, was usually a long 
way. Ido not think he stopped 
long enough to stamp his style 
on the Generals; indeed I 
came to doubt whether golf 
was likely to become a national 
pastime in Nepal. We did 
once come on a young Nepalese 
engaged in a little serious prac- 
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tice. He was on the tee of g 
short hole, a little pitch acrogs 
a deep ravine. His costume 
was a rather unorthodox com- 
promise between the practical 
and the ornamental; the 
former in respect of white 
cotton ‘ plus-fours ’ tucked into 
black stockings and a collar. 
less evening shirt not tucked 
into anything at all, the latter 
in respect of yellow gloves and 
patent leather shoes. One at- 
tendant with boxes of balls 
stood behind ; others could be 
seen below hunting for the 
balls he was gravely hitting 
one after the other into the 
abyss. Among other peculiar 
things to be seen on that 
course, I have a recollection 
that about the fourth hole one 
used to become aware of the 
gaze of a gigantic pair of eyes 
above the level horizon. The 
explanation of this startling 
apparition was the existence 
of an ancient temple by the 
river, of which only the toran 
on which the faceless eyes were 
painted could be seen. A 
feature of these Buddhist eyes 
is that the centre of the eyelid 
has:a downward curve, which, 
as an authority has said, gives 
them “an aspect of meditation 
and detached watchfulness.” 
Everyone knows that it. is 
unpleasant to a golfer to be 
looked “at in this way. Any- 
how, when a few holes farther 
on dark trees rose up and hid 
us from their scrutiny, it was 
with feelings of relief that we 
pursued our way. 

A path through this belt of 
trees led down to a bridge over 
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the Bagmatti, and was the 
nearest road for our ride to 
the Legation, but it was a 
way we came to avoid. From 
the cliff one looks down on 
Pashpatti Nath, a place that 
for the Nepalese may be called 
an ante-chamber to the next 
world. The river here dis- 
appears into a gorge. On the 
near side, half hidden among 
dark trees, stands a line of huge 
sarcophagi. On the opposite 
bank, connected by a veritable 
Bridge of Sighs, is a confused 
mass of shrines and temples, 
whose weird and fantastic ex- 
teriors are suggestive of dark 
mysteries within. The banks 
are revetted with many burn- 
ing ghats, from which clouds 
of sickly smoke taint the air. 
Troops of half-tame monkeys 
add to the funereal and the 
macabre a touch of the gro- 
tesque. To this spot are 
brought all those whose end 
is near. The rich await death 
in hostels, the poor as best 
they may; but all alike when 
the moment approaches are 
laid with their feet in the 
sacred river, and so they pass 
without fear. 

The psychological effect of 
being brought to Pashpatti 
Nath must make the journey 
there the equivalent of a 
funeral. Once started, recovery 
must be extremely rare, in 
which connection I may per- 
haps tell of the escape of one 


_ Of our Nepalese . servants. 


Stricken with influenza, his 
case became so desperate that 
hope had been abandoned, and 
all had been made ready for 
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the journey to Pashpatti Nath. 
As he was about to start, the 
lady of the house appeared, 
told him firmly that she forbade 
the whole thing, he must neither 
go to Pashpatti nor die, and 
finally, that if he did, he would 
get no more pay. The good 
fellow, who had never dis- 
obeyed an order in his life, 
did as he was told, recovered 
and went on cooking excellent 
dinners for us till we left Nepal. 

Of His Majesty the King of 
Nepal it may be said that he 
neither reigns nor governs, but 
exists. Riding through the 
streets, we often met him on 
horseback on his way to or 
from some religious festival. 
Behind his escort were generally 
two or three carriage loads of 
Court ladies, looking, with their 
sleek black hair and painted 
faces, rather like pretty Japan- 
ese dolls. At State durbars, of 
which there was quite a suffi- 
cient number, one had a nearer 
view of the King. <A boy of 
about fifteen, with an effeminate 
but not unpleasing face, on 
such occasions he was the chief 
figure seated on the red-and-gold 
throne in the great hall of the 
Hunaman Dhoka Palace; to 
his left the Commander-in-Chief, 
on the other side the Prime 
Minister, and on the latter’s 
right the British Envoy; down 
the length of the hall civil and 
military officers of State, the 
whole a display of colour and 
jewels that could hardly be 
surpassed in these drab days. 
When the Envoy was present, 
English was spoken by all 
except the King, whose few 
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words, generally prompted and 
inaudible, were repeated by 
the Commander-in-Chief to the 
Prime Minister, who passed 
them on to the Envoy. As 
prompted also he bowed or 
extended a flaccid hand. Re- 
garded as a human being, one 
felt sorry for the boy, though 
doubtless his position carried 
with it compensations. Such 
ceremonies are conducted in 
Nepal with the pomp and sol- 
emnity of a cathedral service. 
. Only once I remember a pebble, 
so to speak, nearly causing an 
unseemly splash in the slow 
flow of the ceremonial river. 
My wife with others in the 
ladies’ gallery noticed a face 
at a window, apparently be- 
longing to a looker-on in the 
courtyard, which suddenly be- 
came convulsed by frightful 
contortions, accompanied by a 
pointing finger. An emerald 
of fabulous size had fallen 
from the King’s parure and 
now lay close to the Envoy’s 
foot. As the ceremony pro- 
ceeded without interruption,the 
golden tip of a sword scabbard 
might have been observed to 
move almost imperceptibly 
along the floor till it reached 
the jewel, which it raked to 
safety under the Prime Min- 
ister’s own chair. All was well. 
The tortured face relaxed. 

The place that theatres, cine- 
mas and 80 on occupy elsewhere 
in Nepal is taken by religious 
festivals, of which, big and 
small, there are reputed to be 
a8 many as there are days in 
the year. One day we were 
given a balcony from which 
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to view the procession of the 
Indra Jatra. It overhung an 


old, narrow, cobbled street, a 
vista of pagoda-shaped temples 
and high houses, every door- 
way and window and balcony 
of which was decorated by 
carving, or overlaid by richly 
embossed plates of brass and 
copper. In this city vacant 
spaces stand thick with images 
as @ garden border with flowers, 
The very streets are populated 
by images, in stone and in 
metal; as a writer has said, 
“artistic in design and bold 
in execution, though unfortu- 
nately sometimes of a most 
obscene character’; men and 
beasts and birds and chimeras, 
on the ground and against the 
sky. The route was densely 
packed with a many-coloured 
crowd in holiday attire. One 
side of the street was in black 
shadow ; on the other the sun 
was reflected from innumerable 
points of burnished metal and 
from the golden plates of the 
women’s head-dresses. Blue 
pigeons fluttered in the hot 
air. Many of the women car- 
ried little earthern saucers of 
oil with lighted wicks—lamps 
of remembranee—which they 
set on the ground. Down this 
street of a dream a monstrous 
red-and-gold car, drawn with 
ropes by scores of men, came 
rocking like a ship at sea. 
Through the group of white- 
robed Brahmins standing on the 
car one could catch a glimpse 
of a pretty boy representing the 
deity, painted up and looking, 
for a god, desperately tired. 
Two other cars followed, one 
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with a little girl in the place 
of honour. The long tail of 
this extraordinary procession 
was made up of a State carriage 
with the King and Prime Min- 
ister in full dress, a mounted 
escort, brass bands and finally 
battalion after battalion of 
modern troops in service khaki. 
The whole might have been a 
pageant of the church militant 
of Nepal, with the Prime Min- 
ister as Defender of the Faith. 

Owing to religious restric- 
tions there could be no such 
things a8 mixed dinner-parties 
inNepal. Instead, the Maharaja 
gave evening receptions at the 
Singha Durbar Palace, well 
staged with cinemas, fireworks 
and such-like. The picture I 
like to recall, however, is of 
another kind, The great marble 
hall with its fountains electric- 
ally illuminated in colours, 
crowded with resplendent uni- 
forms, and in one corner, seated 
cross-legged on the floor with 
his back against a pillar and 
simply dressed in white, a 
young Indian singer. He was 
accompanied by a _ stringed 
instrument and a little drum, 
but had a tenor voice of won- 
derful quality and flexibility— 
“a nightingale,” as the Eastern 
figure goes, “of a thousand 
tongues.”” The ladies of the 
Nepalese Court, though not in 
strict purdah, used to entertain 
delightfully my wife and daugh- 
ter in their own apartments. 

A visitor to Nepal is apt to 
get the impression that much 
that he sees in the central 
valley, these durbars and re- 
ceptions and palaces, the rope- 


way, electric light, motor-cars, 
statues, waterworks and even 
libraries and schools are but 
@ veneer, a superficial polish in 
the capital of a wild and savage 
country. But I think this a 
mistaken view. Khatmandu, 
with modern embellishments 
and conveniences existing 
alongside the fabric of the 
ancient religions of the country, 
is the property of every Gurkha, 
his pride and dream. With the 
introduction of western mech- 
anical novelties there is going 
on also the absorption—one 
may hope with some discrimina- 
tion—of western ideas, and 
from the centre these are slowly 
being diffused through the coun- 
try. In this process the retired 
soldier from our Gurkha regi- 
ments takes an important part. 
The danger is that false ideas 
about progress should penetrate 
across the frontier from India 
to the detriment of this brave, 
docile and attractive people. 
Our own entertainments took 
the form of garden parties ; 
chairs and talk in the shade 
for the old and side-shows for 
the young. The tennis courts 
were popular with the Nepalese 
youth, who had evolved a 
peculiar but not ineffective style 
of their own. How distant the 
days when there was some 
faint shadow of truth in the 
amusing dictum quoted by von 
Rosen: “ Pour bien jouer au 
tennis il faut étre blond, Anglais 
et protestant!” The billiard- 
room was generally full—it was, 
at any rate, when at special 
request I played the Chief 
Counsellor of State, The ex- 
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perience of being defeated at 
billiards by a player clothed 
entirely in stiff cloth of gold 
must, I think, be unusual. 
Another ‘side-show’ was the 
miniature rifle range, very cor- 
rectly run with an N.C.O. and 
men of the escort in the 
marker’s butt. Once I was 
watching the shooting when 
the Commander-in-Chief came 
up, a big man with a fine pres- 
ence. He announced his in- 
tention of having a few shots, 
and got into position. From 
behind I noticed a certain 
unsteadiness about the muzzle 
of his rifle. However, with his 
first shot he scored a bull. 
That was splendid, and I sug- 
gested that now he had shown 
the young men how to shoot 
he should let some of them try. 
Not so, however, he would 
have his seven shots. I was 
delighted when his second shot 
was also a bull, and his third. 
In fact the great man scored a 
‘ possible,’ and amid a murmur 
of applause he got up and 
strolled away, evidently satis- 
fied but not surprised. The 
next day the officer who had 
been in the marker’s butt 
happened to come to see me. 
As he was leaving a thought 
struck me, and I asked, ‘‘ Hav- 
ildar ji, did the Commander-in- 
Chief really make all those 
bulls yesterday ?”’ He turned, 
his mild brown eyes fixed on 
mine in pained surprise. 
** Sahib,” he said after a pause, 
“ if—His Eacellency—the Com- 
mamnder-in-Chief — should not 
make bull’s eyes, who then 
should make them ? ” 


Should anyone inquire if, by 
chance, the Envoy has any 
work to do, I would reply 
that although it has been some- 
what cynically said that for 
officers of the Political Depart- 
ment laziness is the surest 
means t0 promotion on the 
one side and popularity on the 
other, and Nepal, in particular, 
is reputed a comfortable bed 
on which to practice the gift, 
in actual fact I found there 
were plenty of official matters 
demanding attention. Here I 
will only mention two, and as 
briefly as possible. For many 
years the Government of Nepal 
has permitted the Indian Mili- 
tary authorities to enlist Gurk- 
has sufficient to maintain some 
twenty battalions, the value 
of which both for active ser- 
vice and the preservation of 
internal order is notoriously 
second only to that of our 
British regiments. After dis- 
charge officers and men return 
to Nepal and scatter over the 
length and breadth of a coun- 
try much of which is a wilder- 
ness of mountains with rudi- 
mentary communications. The 
distribution of their pensions 
is the Envoy’s responsibility. 
Pensioners died, were untrace- 
able, left widows—one or more— 
and orphans. There were con- 
flicting claims and occasional 
cases of impersonation. When 
living near, pensioners would 
sometimes call personally to 
draw their money, and. it was 
& pleasure to meet these old 
warriors, dressed for the 0¢ 
casion in their faded green umi- 
forms with their medals and 
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orders, and to have a ‘ crack’ 
about bygone frontier “shows.” 
But these were the exception. 
After the war, to which Nepal 
sent every available man, pen- 
sioners became much more 
numerous and the problem more 
troublesome. That was one 
type of question that made 
laziness an ideal rather than 
an achievement. Another was 
of the political kind. Should 
Nepal be permitted to import 
through India arms ad lib. and 
machinery for making them ? 
This issue has since been de- 
cided by the Government of 
India in the affirmative, and 
no doubt rightly, for whether 
regarded from the standpoint 
of justice or mere expediency, 
there could be no sense in 
denying to Nepal with her 
record a privilege allowed to 
Afghanistan with hers. The 
matter was certainly rather 
less simple than might appear 
from the bare comparison. 
There was the little matter of 
Tibet, Nepal’s neighbour on 
the north. The two countries 
have fought one another in the 
past, and the fire of animosity 
still smoulders between them. 
Nepal, moreover, is a young 
nation, proud of her military 
record, and by no means dis- 
inclined to prove on her own 
behalf her efficient little army. 
Yet war between the two, with 
the possibility of appeal being 
made to some more formidable 
power in the background, is 
the last thing the Government 
of India would want. Incident- 
ally it may be aaid that if the 
British nation were to commit 
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the crime of offering to ‘ India ’ 
the poisoned cloak of complete 
independence, and ‘ India ’ were 
mad enough to accept it, both 
questions touched on would 
become things of a dead past. 
Pensioners would soon cease 
to exist, as in such conditions 
Nepal would be unlikely to 
continue to India the privilege 
of enlisting Gurkhas for an 
Indianised army; on the 
other hand it would no 
longer. be towards the barren 
north that Gurkha generals 
would be turning their adven- 
turous eyes, but in the oppo- 
site direction. 

This sketch of our existence 
in Nepal must not be concluded 
without at least a brief refer- 
ence to the great statesman 
who, after guiding the destinies 
of his country for eighteen 
years, came to his appointed 
end in November 1929. For 
the most treasured recollections 
I have of the country are of 
those evenings when Sir Chan- 
dra used to come over alone 
and sit in the garden and talk. 
In addition to an extraordinary 
charm of manner, he had a 
knowledge of affairs and a 
shrewd judgment that made 
his conversation as instructive 
as it was delightful. Consider- 
ing the character of most of 
the old Nepalese rulers, cruel, 
ruthless and vindictive, the 
emergence of this benevolent 
and enlightened autocrat is 
indeed astonishing. There is 
now every reason to hope and 
believe that the new tradition 
that he set up will be followed 
by his successors, and that 
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the good he did will live after 
him. Chandra looked on the 
trend of events in India with 
misgiving. He did not believe 
that progress is dependent on 
a democratic form of govern- 
ment. The agitation for home 
rule was not, he often said, 
spontaneous on the part of the 
many, who only desire good 
and kindly rule, but a ferment 
spread by the few who them- 
selves wished to rule. Had 
democracy been such a proved 
success in Western countries 
with the advantage of homo- 
geneous populations that we 
should seek to introduce it 
among the heterogeneous in- 
habitants of the continent of 
India ? The tendency in Nepal 
in his time seemed to be to- 
wards a modification of purely 
autocratic rule by the em- 
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ployment of advisory councik 
—perhaps of all forms of goy. 
ernment the sanest. 

By his own countrymen 
Chandra’s name will always be 
revered for the establishment 
of Nepal’s independence onan 
assured basis, for his wise and 
peaceful administration and for 
the many ameliorations he 
brought about in the lot of the 
people, among which may 
specially be mentioned the 
abolition of sati and of slavery, 
By Great Britain the part he 
played in the war, and the 
sacrifices made by his country 
in lives and money on a séale 
totally out of proportion to its 
population and resources, must 
never be forgotten. Chandra 
was indeed a staunch friend at 
the time of England’s greatest 
need, 
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GRASS ALL THE WAY 
AND SOME IDLE REFLECTIONS. 


THERE are two kinds of 
walking-tour. There is the heel- 
and-toe kind, where you cover 
your twenty to thirty miles a 
day and enjoy resting at your 
inn at the end of it. That is the 
walking-tour proper. And the 
other kind—my kind—where 
you can do few miles in many 
hours, lean on gates, lie on 
your back and listen to larks, 
or on your face and smell the 
turf. You can keep this up 
all day, with a long halt at 
noon in some pleasing spot, 
and you will arrive at the 
pleasing hazard of a night’s 
lodging in some new place 
towards evening. Your true 
loafer reckons not in miles but 
in hours. Given the proper 
season, and weather, 9 A.M. till 
4 P.M. is @ suitable hourage. 
Later than 4 P.M. and the 
hazarded billet might not be 
found just where wanted, but 
at the next, or the next, or 
even the next village or farm 
and at a considerably later 
hour. 

The proper season of the 
year is, of course, the sweet of 
the year. But the sweet of 
the year is a matter of opinion 
and latitude. In mine it is the 
second half of May in the south 
of England. 

Roads for this sort of thing 
are barred. You cannot lie 
about on tarmac. And roads 
lead somewhere. Turf is good 
to loaf or lie upon, and leads 
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anywhere: and that’s where 
I want to go. 

In the south of England 
stretches of turf sufficient for 
a seven or eight-day loaf are 
not too common. Our choice 
is the more readily made.. Of 
those choices there are at 
present three known to me: 
the Berks and Wilts Downs, 
the South Downs, and a stretch 
of our south coast, Swanage 
to, say, Beer. I take the first 
and least frequented of these. 
At Goring Gap on the Thames 
the Chilterns slide gracefully 
into the river on its north side, 
but they shoot up with vehe- 
mence on the south bank as 
the Berks Downs. It was at 
this eastern extremity of the 
Berks Downs that we stood on 
@ mild and mizzly day in mid- 
May, our faces set westward 
over the great green undula- 
tions, and our minds not set 
very decidedly on anywhere 
in particular. The hour was 
noon. We had those wide 
spaces all to ourselves, save for 
innumerable larks, one Norfolk 
plover (he of the thick knee) 
and several hares. 

We were bound—well, no- 
where decidedly, except to keep 
off roads. But in about eight 
days’ time we thought we might 
be sighting the spire of Salis- 
bury Cathedral. Some one had 
said that you could walk on 
grass all the way there from 
Goring Gap. The. ordnance: 
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map rather corroborated this. 
So although we were not com- 
mitted to any spire, we had 
that particular one as a pos- 
sible objective. We were com- 
mitted to nothing save to 
keep on turf and to lean on 
gates, to stand at ox-like 
gaze, and to enjoy this our 
matchless month of May in 
England’s green and pleasant 
land. 


We were three. Amongst 
the trio we possessed a full 
complement of eight legs and 
three pairs of ears.. But in 
sight and speech we were de- 
ficient, one of our number 
being blind and another dumb, 
the latter, an Irishman, carrying 
no pack and running at least 
four miles for each one that we 
other two walked. 

Thus we started, and in five 
miles we met but one human 
being, and that a tramp, and 
to him I am not ashamed to 
confess we gave money. For 
he was @ sad-eyed man in a 
clean but damp collar, and 
whole boots, who wanted noth- 
ing but work, and said so 
rather morosely and without 
@ whine. He had walked from 
@ town ten miles away, and 
was on his way to another 
seven miles distant to seek a 
job in that waning line of 
business, harness-making. He 
was in a hurry -to get, on, and 
had no glib and sorrowful tale 
to pour out. We were getting 
hungry, and so would he be, 
or was probably already. He 
accepted @ coin with some 
embarrassment and a good deal 
of surprise. If he were a pro- 
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fessional tramp or beggar, he 
was @ clever actor. 

We came to a village. Our 
packs weighed but 8 Ib. apiece, 
but in an inn we slipped them 
as Christian did his sins, with 
joy, and sat down to bread 
and cheese and beer. A mid- 
day meal under a roof was 
really debarred by the rules 
of our wayfaring, but much 
latitude is permitted on the 
first day ; and it still drizzled, 
Several little people were 
present—I can describe them 
in no other way. They had 
emaciated legs tightly breeched 
and gaitered. They were like 
boys in some ways, unlike in 
others; a little wizened; 
familiar, yet puzzling. Oh, 
yes—the lads of the training 
stables here, trig buildings and 
nicely wind-screened paddocks. 
You will find these establish- 
ments lurking, not too obtru- 
sively, in the folds of these 
turfy uplands. Your racehorse 
or his trainer likes retired spots 
and hates a public. Up above 
on the downs where the going 
is good for the most valu- 
able legs in the world are 
the galloping tracks, roughly 
staked out, with here and there 
an observation post, whence 
form may be noted throughout 
its gallop by keen, knowledg- 
able and very secretive eyes. 
You will not be welcome Up 
there at any time, and you will 
certainly not be allowed t0 
watch form. 

We fared onwards; and at 
rather an early hour, this being 
our first day out, we came t0 
the haven where we would be, 
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put failed to find an anchorage. 
In other words, we arrived at 
the Shepherd and Dog, and 
one who was presumably the 
shepherdess, having scanned us 
narrowly, misliked our looks 
and refused us admission. This 
was humbling but doubtless 
quite salutary for the good 
eonceit in which we held our- 
selves. No matter—the hour 
was yet early, and the shep- 
herdess spoke of another billet 
in a hamlet not far distant. 
Thither we betook ourselves. 
Here also we met with failure. 
The hamlet was so very small 
that our hoped-for hostess was 
able to tick off and name the 
occupant of every bed in the 
place. ‘‘ Sorry, sir, but I don’t 
seem able to fit you in no- 
wheres.”” From an out-house, 
whence came the sound of 
wood-sawing, came a male 
voice: “ You try the Markiss.”’ 
Disregarding this, the female 
said: “You try the Fox and 
Cubs, sir. They'll take you 
in.” Through the wood-sawing 
came the male response, ‘‘ You 
try the Markiss.’”’ Paying no 
regard to this, the female reiter- 
ated the Fox and Cubs, and 
named the distance as only 
being “a two-mile on,” and 
shoo’d us off her doorstep. ‘I 
sez the Markiss,” redirected the 
sawyer as we moved off. 

We did two miles in in- 
creasing rain, and yet another 
and another mile, but we struck 
the earth at last and found 
fox, vixen and several cubs at 
home. But, owing to an influx 
of in-laws, no accommodation 
was available. Vixen provided 
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tea, and cubs shared it, and 
fox after it waved us hopefully 
on towards the Markiss (of 
Granby), distant about ‘a three- 
mile.’ On our asking where 
this celebrated inn was exactly, 
fox said, ‘‘ Well, the Markiss 
ain’t so to say nowheres par- 
tie’lar. It lays at a cross- 
roads same’s this.” 

In still heavier rain we laid 
our course for this our last 
hope. Rather after 6 P.M. we 
sighted the hero of Minden, 
who wanted a lick of paint, 
swinging in the wet wind. The 
inn stood in solitary glory at a 
cross-roads, and no village vis- 
ible. The marchioness opened 
to our exhausted knock and 
eyed us hostilely. At once we 
saw that if this noblewoman 
said “‘No,” it would remain 
no; but that if we could by 
parley and subtlety prevent her 
from committing herself to this 
negative, we might yet find a 
bed and not have to sleep 
under a rick and sup on hay. 
We therefore immediately told 
her that one of us, having 
suffered rather severely in the 
late war, could go no farther, 
and that if she did not take 
us in she would find us dead 
on her doorstep in the morning. 
She eyed us with a trifle less 
hostility. We felt we were 
trembling in the balance of 
her decision. At that moment 
the markiss himself came 
stumping round the corner on 
one wooden and one real leg. 
It was the former which. was 
to supply that one touch of 
nature which makes the world 
kin. He addressed his one 
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very miry boot to the scraper, 
skilfully poising himself on his 
peg while he did so. He, too, 
had gained his wooden leg in 
the war, and he said to his 
consort, “Let the gen’lemen 
in, ma.” Having done this, 
she fell to cherishing us with 
@ fire and hot water and bacon 
and eggs, and got quite fond 
of us in no time. 

Lounging at the bar after 
our supper—your true loafer 
should always do this if he 
wants to know anything of 
the countryside—we learnt that 
our host was an old Regular 
(alias old Sweat, alias Con- 
temptible). He knew nothing of 
the Marquis of Granby, or that 
that popular and over-estimated 
nobleman and himself had some- 
thing in common; for old 
Timbertoes had served his time 
(and lost his leg) in a Minden 
battalion. So had I, and he 
and I had both assisted in the 
traditional observation of 1st 
August, Minden Day, whereon 
the colours were trooped, roses 
were worn, rose petals were 
drunk (his in beer and mine 
in champagne), and everything 
done to keep alive the fact 
that our battalions had robbed 


While our hostess was laying 
our breakfast next morning, 
she asked us whither we were 
bound. We told her nowhere, 
anywhere, just on and on. 
“‘ Ah,” she said, quickly taking 
our meaning, “I’m like that 
—one of the sprightly ones that 
likes agoing on and not astaying 
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@® rose garden or several roge 
gardens and immediately after- 
wards won the battle of Minden 
on ist August 1760. 

How dearly they love and 
how stoutly do our good old, 
plodding, little-praised line bat- 
talions cling to the pretty little 
sidelights of history, preserving 
them in title, colours, cap 
badge, facing, flash, custom 
and so forth. 

Number One Precept for a 
loafing tour—now offered free 
to other loafers. Book your 
billet for your first night out 
in advance, but never again, 
else you lose that untrammelled 
feeling only known to those 
who carry what they want on 
their backs and who can say, 
“We have carried this load 
far enough. We will lodge 
here.” You will always find 
a billet. And touching loads, 
of course a tooth-brush is really 
the only essential, and it weighs 
but a few ounces. Still, a few 


other things are convenient, 
and these are best carried in a 
pack, and should not weigh 
more than 8 lb. The infantry- 
man not long ago carried 90 lb. 
on his person, but he never 
pretended to like it. 






on”; and she fell to reviling 
her static existence at her 
remote inn. A_ motor - bus 
passed her door once a week 
on its way from one small 
town seven miles away t0 
another rather more distant. 
No sweet well-content, sweet 
love-one-place was she. So wé 
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left her and proceeded to make 
up leeway, for our hunt for a 
bed had driven us off our 
course, forced us off the Downs 
and on to roads. Of the 
latter we had now some six 
or seven miles to traverse 
before our feet trod on turf 


“Tf there be a heaven upon 
earth, it is this, it is this.” 
That old Moghul courtier who 
thus wrote of a mere marble 
hall would have found himself 
bankrupt of words had he 
walked abroad with us on 
such an English spring morning 
as this was, had seen our 
pleasant land smile as it then 
smiled, smelled it as it then 
smelt, and heard as we did the 
sweet jargoning of all little birds 
that are. We came to a wide 
green depression in the land, 
circular, a mile or more from 
rim to rim, and the home of 
innumerable larks. In the 
centre of this was set a tall 
white cross. No fitter site 
could have been chosen for the 
war memorial, as we supposed 
it to be, of the little village 
that looked down on it. Yet 
on calling at its post-office, we 
learnt that it was not the war 
memorial of the village (‘‘ for 
all our young men came back 
to us”), but to the son of the 
squire of a neighbouring parish. 
How many villages could say 
the same? Of the many that 
we have seen, not one. It is 


in the number of names on the 
Memorials of the tiniest and 
Temotest hamlets that one 
realises the bloodiness of those 
four years. 
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The Great War. Is this a 
brand-new term? Did we in- 
ventit ? Has it never been used 
by previous generations of our 
countrymen? Did they also 
think that their Great War 
was to be the last? Probably 
not. Poor misguided folk, they 
thought only in terms of war 
in those days. But we—we 
know a thing or two now—we 
think in terms of peace. But 
pious wishes have sometimes 
fathered foolish thoughts. Bri- 
tannia no longer rules the 
waves. 

Once again we set foot on 
the green track which. here is 
called the Ridgeway, and which 
follows the curving crest-line of 
the northern scarp of the 
Downs. On your right or 
northerly hand all along, the 
ground plunges steeply to the 
floor of the Vale of the White 
Horse, several hundred feet 
below. And there is nothing 
in the northerly direction to 
limit the vision but the long- 
range power of the spectator’s 
eye or the visibility of the day, 
for the Vale is rather a one- 
sided vale. It has no regular 
northern boundary. 

Sometimes as the Ridgeway 
curves outward and round a 
promontory you can enfilade 
forward and back mile upon 
mile of bluffy coast-line, with its 
headlands and bays and occa- 
sionally a detached island. And 
up to the well-defined bases: of 
these flows the tide of cultiva- 
tion and there stops. The 
illusion of coast-line and sea is 
sometimes further enhanced by 
the line of surf of a blossoming 
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hawthorn hedge, marking the 
end of the sown and the begin- 
ning of the wild. 

North-westward from where 
we stood, across the blue and 
misty vale, we could see a 
hump or two of the Cots- 
wolds. Northward, say a score 
of miles distant, should have 
been, but was not visible, the 
city of dreaming spires. East- 
ward the Chilterns were still 
visible sliding into the Thames. 

Across this wide panorama 
far distant passing trains drew 
vanishing wisps of white. There 
were no sounds but those of 
the constant lark and the 
whisper that a light wind makes 
over open grassy spaces. 

It was nearing 1 P.M., just 
warm enough to make shade 
des rable for our long mid- 
day halt. A blob of trees, 
standing like a lonely full- 
stop in the midst of a great 
blank page, drew us to its 
shade. Off came our packs, 
out came our lunch; for meat, 
chocolate and biscuits, for 
drink, an orange. Thereafter 
an open book unread, a loaded 
pipe unsmoked, and the cause 
a closed eye. Then we fared 
onward again. We presently 
leave the track, walk to the 
edge of the Downs, and look 
down on a road. One could 
almost drop a stone on to it. 
Yes, but there is more to it 
than that. Had we stood here 
on a certain bitter January day 
180 years ago, we might almost 
have dropped our stone on to 
John Wesley’s head as he 
passed on horseback along this 
road, ‘‘ scarce able to feel hands 
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or feet.’”’ He was on his way 
to preach to great crowds at 
Blewbury down below w, 
Where are the great crowds 
now? Blewbury and all its 
fellow villages have much 
diminished populations. They 
have ebbed away from the line 
of this road northward to 
larger centres nearer the rail- 
road. It has been slack water 
here for long, but with less of 
rail traffic and more of road and 
motor services, the flood-tide 
may again set in toward the 
line of the old road and the 
old villages sheltering under 
these little but everlasting hills. 

Onwards again, till at about 
4 P.M. we begin to think of 
picking our night’s lodging. 
Down below us on our right 
the villages are all set out for 
our inspection—about one to 
every mile or less—each folded 
in its mantle of trees and sur- 
rounded by its chequer work 
of neat green or chocolate 
fields. We look down old 
chimneys and into the tops of 
old church towers, and on to 
@® generous acreage of barn 
roofs. We realise we are tak- 
ing a bird’s-eye view of Eng- 
land’s greatest industry—agri- 
culture: and that it is a failing 
one. That was the only sad 
thought that came to us that 
day. 

We choose Kingstone Lisle, 
and leaving the larks and cow- 
slips of the Downs we descend 
by a steeply graded chalk 
track to the copses, the black 
caps (busiest of scriveners) and 
the wild hyacinths. Two stiles, 
three meadows and a lane 
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pring us to our village, a lovely 
one, not a modern growth 
visible in it, and to aninn. It 
bears the initial letters of the 
People’s Rest House Associa- 
tion, and where you find those 
initials, there knock, for you 
will find no better billet. 

On the outskirts of Kingston 
Lisle is a cottage, and in its 
garden stands the Blowing 
Stone, about the size of a half- 
grown pulpit and holed like a 
sponge. If you blow into one 
of the holes and have the skill 
—my companion had, I had 
not—you will produce weird 
conch-like sounds. With them 
come the echoes of old tales, 
part myth, part tradition and 
very little history, of the Danes 
and of Alfred the Great (born 
at Wantage not many miles 
distant) ; of the summoning of 
hosts and of old battles. And 
into these comes prancing the 
great White Horse scoured on 
the face of the Down above 
you. And to these is added 
the ancient earthwork or castle, 
near-by, and Wayland Smith 
and his cave, who belong to the 
neighbourhood. Sir Walter 
Scott was not slow to seize 
on the potentialities of the 
locale, and commits a glorious 
anachronism over the period 
of his Wayland Smith. Tom 
Hughes has added his charm- 
ing tale to it all, and various 
Professors Dryasdust have 
been, are and will be busy in 
tearing the meat of myth from 
the bone of fact connected 
with the many Sarsen stones, 
cromlechs and megalithic re- 
mains of the Downs hereabouts. 


Precept Number Two. 
Touching a companion. Your 
eyes, nose, ears and other 
senses, must function with his, 
his with yours. If you say to 
him, “ Listen to that black- 
bird,” he must not say to you, 
**I canvonly hear the larks.”’ 
If he says to you, “‘ Can’t you 
smell that stretch of warm wet 
cowslips ? ”’ you must not reply, 
“T can smell only the haw- 
thorn.” Your desire and his 
to sit, lean, stare or ruminate, 
to cease movement or to 
resume it, must synchronise. 
At approximately the same 
moment both must realise that 
enough is as good as a feast, 
and that it is time to seek a 
billet. 

If you cannot obtain com- 
pany possessing these require- 
ments, Precept Number Two 
says, ‘‘ Go without.” 

In finding a billet on the 
previous night we had had to 
lose height—about 400 feet of 
it—and on the next, our third 
day out, we started to make it 
up at 9 am. We picked up 
our standard lunch ration at 
the village shop and began our 
climb. We did this up the 
hind-legs of the White Horse. 
I do not know how = high he 
stands; but he is over 115 
yards long. Horsey men might 
call him a bit washy, ill- 
coupled, wanting a rib, de 
ficient in middle piece. Still, 
as he is said to have been foaled 
somewhere in Alfred the 
Great’s time and has been 
cavorting ever since on his 
steep hillside, he may be said 
to have belied his looks and 
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to have proved himself a 
Stayer. 

By 10 a.m. we had regained 
our Ridgeway and were again 
following it westwards. It was 
a perfect May morning. The 
ordnance map showed here, 
running below and parallel with 
us, the Icknield Way, the Port 
Way, the Roman Way. These 
seemed to merge rather hap- 
hazard one into another, and I 
think must have worried those 
seekers after accuracy, the ord- 
nance surveyors, and have been 
named by them at venture. 
But whatever Ways they were, 
they were all old Ways in an 
old, old part of our land, and 
the villages they served are old 
and beautiful and their names 
seemly. I do not think that 
the Hendreds, East and West, 
the Hagbournes, Challow, 
Ginge and a score of others, 
could possibly have existed 
under any but these names. 
The villages were built out of 
local material and their names 
grew to them from their sur- 
Troundings. There they lay be- 
low us in the sunshine and 
under their fruit blossom, tran- 
quil, mellow, venerable, en- 
tirely fitting, exactly right. 

In a dip we came on more 
training stables ‘and a trim 
village. An inhabitant told us, 
in an awed voice, “ They 
trained the winner of the Lin- 
coln here.” But what was that 
to us who had passed Isley 
two days ago—llsley, one of 
the birthplaces of unbeaten 
Eclipse! We took our nooning 
here on a bench under a great 
chestnut tree, and decided that 
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bread and beer and cheese, 
after mild exercise, are quite 
the best food in the world, 
far better than chocolate and 
biscuits. 

Noted here also as elsewhere, 
that these race-horsey villages 
must always back winners, so 
prosperous-looking and neat are 
they. Almost smug. They are 
examples of the value of early 
and exclusive information. 

We continued on over the 
sunny, shadeless ups and downs. 
The Irishman, recklessly pursu- 
ing countless rabbits, at last 
gave them best, hung out his 
tongue, and demanded water. 
But water there was not. Only 
in dew-ponds high up, and in 
an occasional catchment reser- 
voir lower down, is water. 
And dew-ponds appeared less 
frequent on these landward 
Downs than on the seaward 
South Downs. Still, every few 
miles we came across one, @ 
shallow, muddy, low-banked 
little pond. Kipling, with 
licence, says that they are 
unfed and never fail. They 
are fed, of course, and they do 
sometimes fail. The question 
is, what feeds them? I will 
not dogmatise but will quote 
one of the many authorities 
who depended on dew-ponds, 
and whose opinion we sought. 
He was a farmer who said we 
were trespassing, but that it 
did not matter in the least. I 
think he really said this at the 
Irishman, who looked as if he 
might, but who never did, 
hunt sheep as well as rabbits. 

An optimist, this farmer, 
wearing natty breeches and 
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gaiters, a waistcoat easily aud- 
ible at over a mile, and a 
bowler (which, after all is said 
and done, is our national head- 
dress), and averring that farm- 
ing paid him. He quoted 
figures and prices to prove it. 

He was standing at gaze high 
up on his downy farm lands. 
Twelve hundred acres of them 
billowed below and about him. 
Near us was a dew-pond. We 
sought his views on the dew 
with which it was filled. He 
gave them as follows. These 
dew-pond makers with all their 
mysteries were humbug. Some 
dew-ponds, of course, never 
held. There were a dozen on 
his farm, and not one of them 
held when he came first. He 
had turned his cows into them 
and puddled them. And there 
they were, always with water. 
Yes, even in the summer of 
1921. And what filled them 
and kept them full? Well, 
they were not always full, and 
as to what filled them, he was 
not so sure. Not the rain, of 
course, because dew-ponds were 
high up and caught little or no 
drainage. More likely it was 
the mists, fogs and low clouds 
that ‘blew in over,’ chiefly 
from south and south-west. 
That was his conclusion and it 
seems a reasonable one. 

It is but fair to quote another 
authority. A shepherd this, 
clad largely in leather and 
sacks, standing beneath an 
enormous umbrella and under 
the lee of a stout furze clump. 
Through this the squall whistled 
a8 only squalls can through 
furze, and on to the umbrella 
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the rain volleyed and drummed. 
Two sheep dogs, an old one 
and a learner, lay by him; 
and his sheep grazed round 
about, rumps to wind. There 
was a dew-pond close by. We 
stayed to share the furze clump 
till the squall blew over, and 
we questioned him as to his 
homely, slighted trade and 
about dew-ponds. Not such 
an optimist this as the farmer. 
He spoke at large of dwindling 
flocks and vanishing flock- 
masters; of vanishing shep- 
herds also. He was an old 
man. We met none but old 
shepherds. “None of our 
young men,” said he, “ will 
stand here all day like me 
a’watching the sheep.” We 
touched on that interesting 
topic—pay. Not so bad this, 
nothing to complain on, what 
with lambin’-time and all. 
And then we came to the dew- 
pond. ‘“‘ What keeps it filled ? ” 
he repeated. “Why, wot’s 
coming on my brolly o’course.” 
Luckily the squall blew over 
and enabled two _ footling 
questioners to move on. 

No need to look over the 
edge and to pick and choose 
a billeting village this day, or 
to lose height and descend to 
supper and bed. For the Downs 
having during the afternoon 
attained a height of nearly 
1000 feet above sea level, rather 
faltered here, and, sinking a 
good many hundreds of feet, 
offered a wide lap or bosom to 
Chiseldon. This village lay 
right athwart our path and 
insisted on our staying there. 


A large village, but it took an 
202 
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hour or more to find a lodging. 
When found, however, it was 
made a note of. Our hostess 
was an old domestic servant 
and “knew about gentlemen.” 
The midget diary records her 
charges, for two good bed- 
rooms, sitting-room, two teas 
(hearty ones), suppers and 
breakfasts, excellently served, 
and I think a fire thrown in, 
eight shillings apiece. But 
though she had no objection 
to the Irishman she could not 
feed him, the butcher’s shop 
being closed. There was rather 
a hitch about his dinner, and 
he eventually dined by the 
roadside, and with content- 
ment, off a bottle of Grade A. 
milk and Marie biscuits. 

Precept Number Three. I 
cannot lay down Precept Num- 
ber Three. It has not yet 
evolved itself. It is still in 
the problem stage. It is this. 
How to spend these long light 
evenings after an arrival at 
billets? Supper is ended at 
7 P.M. or soon after. Two hours 
of daylight remain. To walk 
one is not inclined after being 
on one’s legs all day. To go 
to bed while the sun still 
shines is a hateful memory of 
early childhood. One cannot 
read much, for only one small 
volume can be carried, and it 
must not be squandered: a 
daily paper is not always ob- 
tainable in remote places. 

Solutions are invited. 

The Wilts Downs at or near 
Chiseldon cease their westward 
trend and bend south-west to 
Avebury and Devizes. And 
for Avebury we set out on this 


our fourth day, past the military 
hutments, over a dewy meadow 
or two, and then a steep climb 
to our old grass track. But 
it had changed its name, and 
was here the Icknield Way. 
You will find it flickering across 
England, not always continu- 
ous but always reappearing, 
from Suffolk into Somerset. 

Our wayfaring was not quite 
so peaceful this or the following 
day, for our party had been 
increased by a friend and two 
setters, the latter a genial, 
hearty, bouncing pair, chock-full 
of the joie de vivre, and obeying 
no man. We tried coupling 
them, and they got round our 
legs. We tried loosing them, 
and they joined the nearest 
skimming cloud shadow and 
disappeared with it over the 
sky-line, and from these ex- 
peditions they would return 
slobbering with the utmost bon- 
homie; while on their track 
came sometimes a courteous 
but perturbed mounted farmer, 
protesting that sheep, part- 
ridges and hares were about, 
and that these jovial free 
companions had been taking 
note of all three. 

Our mid-day halt was at one 
of the many ‘Castles’ shown 
on the map hereabouts, its 
parapet and ditch so sharply 
defined that both might have 
been dug to keep out Bona- 
parte rather than as a refuge 
from invaders sixteen centuries 
ago. I have never seen such 
close and velvety turf as here, 
splashed with gouts of blue 
milkwort. 

The Downs were different 
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here. Hitherto we had walked 
on their extreme edge, looking 
down on villages and cultiva- 
tion. But here we were in the 
heart of these rolling, slum- 
berous uplands—‘“‘ Bare slopes 
where chasing shadows skim.”’ 
Here and there in the distance 
a dark patch showed arable, 
with a plough-team creeping 
slow across it. Rarely we 
heard the distant whirring of 
a tractor. The few owners 
of these we had spoken to 
did not like them, but gave 
them a little grudging praise 
a8 being useful when haste 
was necessary, and they were 
in arrears. 

There was just room in my 
pack for the smallest of midget 
diaries, reserved for record of 
only the most outstanding 
events of each day’s wayfaring. 
Here is an entry made during 
this noon-tide halt—‘“‘ A singing 
ploughman.”’ 

Od’s heartlings! That such 
things can still be when Eng- 
land is no longer merry, but 
said to be very. much the 
reverse, especially agricultur- 
ally. But was England ever 
really merrier when 40,000 were 
said to have lain dead on 
Towton Field, when the Black 
Death was with us, and when 
burnings, hangings, beheadings, 
drawings and quarterings were 
usual occurrences? Ah, well, 
what should we do without our 
golden ages and our Merry 
Englands ! 

During our afternoon walk 
we came upon the Happy 
Family. They were camped on 
the track—a tent, a light 





vehicle, a man, three children 
and a dog—all friendly, clean, 
of the cottager type rather than 
that of tinker. The children 
were scurrying about on the 
turf in bare feet. The man 
gave us friendly greeting and 
explained the situation. He 
and his family were away 
south to the  fruit-picking. 
They had shut up cottage 
in the village down yonder. 
They did this every year. Their 
first halt was always here, 
because mother always forgot 
a few things and had to go 
back for them. Mother was 
at that moment heel-running to 
the closed cottage for the for- 
gotten oddments, but was ex- 
pected back tea-time. To- 
morrow they would make their 
real start. Well, some children 
are lueky—to be picnicking 
day after day during school- 
time. And what about In- 
spectors? I forgot to ask 
father about this. 

In the afternoon a long 
descent brought us to Avebury, 
that interesting and beautiful 
place of much thatch and many 
megalithic stones. The stone 
arches and avenue visible here 
within recorded times are: 
scarcely so now. The Ave- 
burians seem to have incor- 
porated the smaller stones into 
their own houses and walls. 
The larger stones stand about 
the meadows like browsing 
elephants, for so they struck 
me when I looked at them 


that night by moonlight. Ave- 


bury will tell you that it is 
of an antiquarian interest far 
superior to its perhaps better- 
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‘known neighbour a score of 
mniles distant, Stonehenge, and 
at least it has its thatched 
village and two good inns, 
which Stonehenge lacks. At 
one of the inns we lay. The 
other was occupied by an 
antiquary of reputed wealth, 
who had bought a hill near-by, 
and was extracting its contents 
with pick and shovel. His 
caterpillar car came galloping 
over the Downs and along the 
village street shortiy after our 
arrival, and its owner dis- 
appeared into his inn with bits 
of his hill in sacks. 

There can be no fear of the 
thatcher’s art dying while Ave- 
bury continues to roof itself as 
it does now. We stood under 
the thatch of an old cob wall 
here, and might have stood 
perfectly dry had it been a wet 
instead of a supremely fine May 
evening ; for with new thatch 
on old, and new on that again 
and yet again, it projected 
quite five feet over the lane 
and must have been five feet 
thick. 

Precept Number Four. As 
concerning beds. To be met 
with in the course of tours off 
the beaten track, are beds 
usually of great size and possess- 
ing a transverse valley, some- 
times two. When a body, 
yours or mine, is for purposes 
of rest laid across the physical 
features of such a bed, it will 
probably have uneasy dreams 
of the Forth Bridge covering 
vast spans, on the cantilever 
system. Scientifically this may 
be all to the good, but to 
spend the night on the canti- 
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lever system, your head and 
your heels and perhaps the 
small of your back touch- 


ing bed, and the rest of 
you covering spans, is not 
restful. 


Precept Number Four, there- 
fore, recommends the dragging 
of the mattress on to the flat 
floor and sleeping there. Fail- 
ing floor space, then sleep on 
the floor. 

This is said without prejudice 
to Avebury beds. 

Those who have in the course 
of duty or pleasure done a 
long tale of consecutive daily 
marches, who have arrived at 
bivouac, camp or billet one 
day and relentlessly moved on 
the next, will perhaps under- 
stand with me the pang with 
which now and again one has 
left some particularly lovable 
place. It may have been the 
beauty of the place, or the 
charm of a camp, or sport may 
have been good. One has 
longed to linger a little longer, 
sometimes even to make & 
continuing city of it. But 
we have had to up-sticks 
and leave it all, barring the 
memory. 

Such a place was Avebury. 
I suppose that it does rain 
here sometimes, snow perhaps, 
and that people bicker, gossip, 


-and are ill here and even die. 


But to me it is the picture 
of a perfect English village, 
resting in the bosom of its 
Downs, mellow, blinking in the 
sunshine of a perfect May 
afternoon, or as we sadly left 
it on a perfect May morning, 
dewy, virginal, awaking to the 
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breezy call of incense-breathing 
morn. 

It stands tucked away a 
mile off a main road, and I 
do not think can have a rail- 
way station or a railway nearer 
to it than eight miles—Marl- 
borough in one direction, Calne 
in the other. You can scarcely 
place a finger anywhere on 
the ordnance sheet round about 
here without obliterating dykes, 
earthworks, castles, British set- 
tlements, forts, camps, graves, 
long stones, Sarsen stones, grey 
wethers, circles, tumuli, or bar- 
rows. And when you walk 
over the ground, these old 
things are continually about 
you, and you are always walk- 
ing over, into, or round them. 
I should have liked here, and 
just for this one day, some 
interesting Professor Dryas- 
dust as my companion—not too 
profound or lengthy. I should 
have liked him to have told 
me something about these old 
things, and what the difference 
was between camp and castle, 
fort and earthwork, circle and 
settlement. 

As we cleared the village, we 
passed a meadow with a cara- 
van riding serenely at anchor 
amid a sea of buttercups and 
daisies. There was a gate, 
and naturally we leant on it 
to look at the caravan. Its 
Owners were friendly folk and 
bade us come and see their 
abode. They were on leave 
from some remote part of the 
Empire, and were on a longish 
cruise in the Old Country, 
February to October. They 
had intended spending their 
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time in England living an 
ordinary civilised life within 
four walls, but after a short 
experience of domestics, had 
decided that they would be 
happier without these luxuries. 
So in February they had begun 
to seek peace in a caravan, had 
found it, and intended thus to 
ensue it for the rest of their 
time at home. Anyone might 
have been happy in that 
meadow and on such a day, 
but what about February ? 
To which the lady replied with 
some emphasis that neither her 
husband nor the little girl, no, 
nor yet the dog, had found it 
in the least cold in February. 
And that had they found it 
cold, she for one would have 
preferred a cold caravan with 
peace to a warm house with 
strife. 

We left these contented 
caravanners and breasted the 
usual slope that regained us 
the height and the green track 
we had descended from the 
previous afternoon. We re- 
sumed our south-west course 
and crossed a very megalithic 
landscape, including the Wans- 
dyke, a continuous ditch of 
great size running east and west 
and at least eight miles long. 
It follows for long the highest 
contour. And not far beyond 
it our Downs ended and we 
looked down on to space, or 
more correctly on to the fertile 
vale of Pusey, Devizes visible 
four miles away, Salisbury Plain 
beyond, larks all about us and 
constant gun-fire blending with 
their song. =. 

The title of these lines. is 
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“Grass All the Way.” It 
should have been “ nearly all 
the way.” Here we were on 
the uttermost edge of our 
grass, and between that and 
our next nearest grass on the 
Plain lay some six miles of 
champaign. Well, the rules 
of our wayfaring forbade setting 
foot on roads (save only to 
cross them or to get down to 
bed and supper), but they said 
nothing about tow-paths or 
motor-buses. By a tow-path we 
therefore fared all the way to 
Devizes; and by a ’bus from 
Devizes to the Plain. But I 
anticipate. 

We scrambled down from 
the Downs and came to the 
Devizes canal. It was lunch- 
time, and the tow-path a pleas- 
ant halting-place. It was dur- 
ing this peaceful hour that dog 
trouble occurred. 

Certainly the Irishman had 
been giving himself airs. He 
had never been a very obedient 
dog, but he now set himself 
up as @ saint, and butter would 
not melt in his mouth. While 
the two free companions 
ranged and were coupled, and 
ranged again and were again 
coupled, the Irishman smugly 
kept to heel and said bad things 
at the companions. 

When the dogs had eaten 
most of our lunch and said 
thanks for nothing to a share 
in our oranges, they retired, 
ostensibly to sleep, and things 
came to a climax. 

Don’t look so blasted 
smug,” said the setter. 

“I shall look what I please 
and where I please,” said the 
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Irishman, giving the glad-eye to 
the lady setter. 

“That reminds me,” said 
the gentleman. “I’ve noticed 
you doing that more than once 
to-day. Oblige me by not look- 
ing at my lady friend.” As he 
said this he got up and began 
to walk about on his toes. 

“Why ? ” said the Irishman, 
also toeing round, and with 
his eyes like boot buttons, very 
offensive. 

** Because I don’t wish it.” 

“cc You ! 99 

The setter could not stand 
that “You.” No dog with a 
lady present could have. So 
he bit the Irishman through 
the foot. The lady friend made 
all the noise she could. She 
had to be ladylike. When we 
pulled them apart the setter 
was saying, ‘ That’ll learn you.” 
The Irishman was saying, “‘ You 
foul bully. Ill have your 
liver yet.” But he did the 
rest of the way to the vet. 
in Devizes on three legs. 

At this worthy but uninspir- 
ing town we arrived in the 
afternoon. I am sure that 
the honest ‘‘ Commercial and 
Family” where we lodged 
would have suited its proper 
patrons, but we were neither 
commercial nor family men, 
and by comparison with the 
friendly little rural inns of the 
last few days this seemed to 
us to be unspeakably spit- 
toony, horse-hairy and w1- 
homely. It possessed, however, 
an old ostler and loose-boxes, 
and the dogs, including the 
bandaged invalid, found good 
accommodation. 
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At the railway station next 
morning I saw off the whole 
party in different directions. 
The setters had told their man 
that they had had enough and 
were footsore. They took him 
off in one direction. Of the 
two companions who had 
started with me, the Irishman 
had become a casualty (a walk- 
ing wounded), and had to be 
returned to the base. And the 
other companion had begun 
to exude bits of shell absorbed 
into his system about 1916 
and was no longer fit for gentle 
exercise. Should you, my 
reader, ever stand on a station 
platform with a war-blinded 
man and desire to despatch 
him to any part of the United 
Kingdom with perfect safety, 
you have only to hint the fact 
to any station official. Then 
when the next train going in 
the required direction arrives, 
the whole of it, barring the 
engine crew, who are debarred, 
will compete for the privilege 
of escort duty. When, in 
addition, the blind man is 
accompanied by an ingratiating 
and bandaged dog, also desir- 
ing escort, the competition be- 
comes almost fierce. You may 
safely hand over your charges. 
You may rest assured that they 
will be victualled, watered, 
changed and delivered with 
safety and despatch. The guard 
will supervise, but there will be 
no need for supervision. 

I had no wish to make an 
asset during this tour of my 
afflicted companion. But if 
there was a prospect of getting 
@ ‘No’ when I particularly 


wanted a ‘Yes,’ I usually 
took care to have him by my 
side when I made the applica- 
tion. So soon as it was 
realised that he was blind, 
the milk of human kindness 
flowed, sometimes in embar- 
rassing quantities. 

From Devizes Station I went 
straight to a motor-bus, and 
that in an hour dropped me 
on the northern edge of Salis- 
bury Plain. It dropped me 
just where stout Mr Dean had 
been set on by four highway- 
men. A large wayside stone 
told me this. And Mr Dean 
seems to have come rather well 
out of it, for one of his assailants 
“fell dead on Chitterne Down ”’ 
(not far off), and the others got 
fifteen years apiece. But a lot 
of good space is wasted on the 
stone in pointing the moral 
and adorning the tale in very 
stately language. I should have 
cut this out and told more 
about the assault and what 
happened after it, and about the 
falling dead on Chitterne Down. 
For instance, did Mr Dean fell 
him ? 

It was a very lonely place, 
but with a scarlet tun-bellied 
bus in sight and guns thudding 
and musketry going on some- 
where, I could not: feel very 
hopeful of seeing any highway- 
men about. I passed through 
a village; I forget its name. I 
made a sort of half-hearted 
attempt to billet there. I 
was glad I failed ; the afternoon 
was too young and much too 
lovely to think of finishing it 
here. » 

In this, and in another of 
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these high-up villages, I read 
with surprise a mural tablet 
recording disaster by flood. 
The terrain seemed too high 
for floods. There were no 
rivers to cause them. The 
first three strangers I met and 
questioned about this all said 
the same thing (when, indeed, 
don’t they ?), ‘I’m a stranger 
myself.”” But the fourth, point- 
ing to the low downs that 
swelled up above us, said he 
didn’t know—not for certain, 
that is—but Dad used to say 
that there’d been a heavy 
snow-fall and that it had all 
melted sudden-like. See? I 
saw. And I saw that it might 
happen again. 

There is a very great differ- 
erice between the Plain and 
the Downs we had recently 
left. The latter are England. 
There is nothing like them 
elsewhere known to me. But 
the Plain recalls the high veldt 
of South Africa. It has similar 
very wide, almost impercep- 
tible undulations, unsuspected 
dead ground, space, wide sky- 
lines, and apparent solitude. 
Apparent solitude, because at 
any moment you may open up 
a village, a camp, hutments, 
warning notices or ranges, and 
you may meet or view moving 
troops. 

Late in the afternoon I came 
to Shrewton, a pleasing place 
of many and great trees, old 
thatched cob walls and lovely 
cottages. A note in the little 
diary, however, records that 
Shrewton is ‘ curiously marred.’ 
Memory supplies the cause— 
ugly tin-roofed shanties. 
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Through the village flowed a 
crystal stream, strongly sug- 
gestive of dry-fly. But I do 
not think that any trout are 
here, for this is a Winter- 
bourne village (most of them 
have Winterbourne as a second 
name, but not so Shrewton). 
A winterbourne is a non-peren- 
nial stream, bursting early in 
the year from the chalk, flowing 
into summer, and then ceasing. 
It is not to be confused with 
the ‘ gushers,’ perennial, abun- 
dant, equable, that burst from 
the feet of the South Downs 
and are sometimes ‘rammed’ 
up again to their summit. 

A very good inn here. 

Next day, the seventh of 
the tour, under a cloudy sky, 
I began the last stage. I 
definitely now intended to go 
to Salisbury, but I never got 
there. 

Some two miles from Shrew- 
ton I looked eastwards down 
@ long incline, and there, a 
couple of miles distant, saw a 
circle of dark stones. This 
was Stonehenge, and did not 
impress me. But nearer ap- 
proach induced more reverence 
and several impressions. The 
first was that these stones, half 
as old as Time, must resent 
not having to themselves the 
whole Plain as a setting. At 
least they might demand as 
their sole demesne all ground 
visible up to the sky-line round ~ 
them. It must be painful to 
Stonehenge to be glared at by 
@ prawn-pink cantonment of 
military hutments. I expressed 
my sympathy to him. In 
reply he said that he would be 
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there long, long after these puny 
erections had passed. I also 
told him that it did not seem 
fitting that he should be sur- 
rounded by a fence, with a 
turnstile in it ticking off 
visitors and selling them pam- 
phiets. “At the same time,” 
I added, “of course you see 
that it keeps you clean and 
tidy, free from orange-peel and 
paper and bottles and things. 
Not with a man in uniform 
about can the great firm of 
Richard, Tom & Co. get busy 
with their uncouth rhymes and 
shapeless sculpture.” “Step 
in,’ said Stonehenge, “and 
you'll find plenty of their frail 
memorials scratched all over 
me. Perhaps you will grant 
the passing tribute of a sigh. 
I don’t myself waste breath on 
these vulgarities. Folk have 
been busy carving their names 
on me with bone, bronze, flint 
and so on, since Time was. 
And you know Iam Time. Or 
as good as.” 

I passed in. I examined 
the curious work of Dick, Tom 
and Harry: eke of Eliza, Jane 
and Harriet, and I paid a rich 
tribute of sighs—not gentle 
Gray’s Elegy sighs, but those 
of the snorting kind—to the 


ens vulgarity of my 


me Well, ” I continued, ‘‘ I’m 
glad you take it like that. 
There’s one thing about this 
place, it’s lucky you're not 
passed by a regular main road, 
isn’t it? I suppose that there’s 
ho very heavy traffic on it to 
shake your old bones—stones, 
I mean. Some of our old 


villages are suffering terribly 
in that way.” 

The words were scarcely 
out of my mouth when three 
enormous ‘ charries’ drove up 
and discharged several scores 
of children and a babel of 
cockney. 

“What is this alligator- 
spawn bearing paper bags ? ” 
asked Stonehenge. I made 
inquiries. 

“ They’re not actually young 
saurians,”’ I informed him. 
** They’re scholars.” 

“Where from?” asked the 
ancient. 

“A place called London,” I 
replied. “ A good many stadia 
from here.” 

“You can say it in miles,” 
said Stonehenge. ‘I don’t 
like baby language and I’m 
quite in the latest modes of 
speech, thanks. Ah, London,” 
he continued, ruminating. 
“Never a place of political 
importance even in these re- 
cent Roman times. A truck- 
ling, chaffering sort of place. 
And now scholars! Who sends 
them here?” . 

“A person called Ratepayer 
or Taxpayer, I’m not quite 
sure which,” I replied, wincing. 

“ He must be a rich man,” 
said Stonehenge, “sending 
them all these miles.” 

“‘ He is supposed to be very 
rich,’’ I said, sighing. 

“And what does he send 
them here for ? ” 

“‘ Oh, to learn all about you, 
I suppose.”’ 

“I never tell anyone any- 
thing,” said Stonehenge. 

*‘ But this pamphlet which I 
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have just bought does,” I 
replied. 

‘Oh, does it?” said Stone- 
henge with a sneer. “ You've 
read it, I suppose ? ” 

“TI have not had time yet.” 

“Then read it at once.” 

I sat down and read it. 

“So you’re not Druid after 
all,” I said, after my perusal. 

“People used to tell me so,” 
he replied rather evasively. 

“The pamphlet says you 
may be all sorts of other 
things, but certainly not 
Druid.” 

“Pamphlets be sugared,” 
said Stonehenge. ‘‘ Pamphlets 
don’t know.” 

“‘ This one doesn’t pretend to, 
anyway,” I said. ‘‘ But look 
here. Do tell me. Did you 
really come all the way from 
Pembrokeshire by sea and up 
the Avon, which was then 


navigable ? ” 

Again Stonehenge was not as 
open with me as I could have 
wished. 

** Well, what about Hiram ? ” 


he asked. ‘“ And all that stuff 
he rafted by sea for Solomon ? 
They squabbled over some hole 
in the contract, I believe, but 
that’s neither here nor there. 
And Cleopatra’s Needle? That 
came by sea, didn’t it? And 
was only lost once on the way. 
I suppose you think old Hiram 
and the Victorians knew every- 
thing and we older folk 
nothing ? ” 

“But then,” I continued, 
being rather interested and 
having apparently gained the 
old boy’s confidence, ‘‘ when 
you got to the point on the 
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Avon nearest to your present 
site, and some miles from it and 
with high ground in between, 
what about that? ” 

“Oh, ask the airmen,” said 
Stonehenge. “ They’ll tell you 
they can see my tracks all the 
way from Avon to where I am 
now.” 

“I will,” I said. 

“You needn’t believe ‘em, 
though,” said Stonehenge. 

This rather discouraged me, 
and there was an awkward 
pause. 

Stonehenge broke this by 
saying rather acidly— 

“I think you spoke just now 
of a road passing me. Passing 
was the word I think you 
used ? ” 

“It was,” I said, hoping he 
was going to tell me something 
now. 

“ As a matter of fact,” he 
continued, ‘‘ no roads pass me. 
Roads lead to me. And any 
road that leads to me, or has 
ever led to me, is a main road. 
Because I am a main object.” 

“The main object,’ I cor- 
rected, hoping to please him. 

“ Well, of course, if you like 
to put it like that,’ he replied 
with complacency. “‘ But there 
are minor objects like Avebury, 
you know. By-the-bye, you 
can send those children away 
now—I’ve had more than 
enough of them.” 

“I don’t dare to,” I said. 
“They’re London children. 
They’d throw orange-peel at 
me.”’ 

“'They’ve been throwing it 
at me,” said Stonehenge. “ Tell 
Ratepayer, when you see him, 
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that his children will learn 
nothing here. No one ever has, 
or will. And they’re nasty 
children. Bad-mannered.”’ 

“Nah then, children,” 
called the man in uniform, 
“don’t go throwing your paper 
and muck about.” 

“Garn, old daddy-longlegs,”’ 
replied young Stepney, and 
threw plenty of both about. 

Then the teachers herded the 
spawn back into their con- 
veyances, and peace reigned. 

To my final attempts to get 
information, Stonehenge replied 
with silence. 

“What was he?” I asked. 
“A sun temple? A temple of 
Buddha? Or of the Serpent ? 
Or a planetarium? Or a Gal- 
lows place? Or a Valhalla ? 
Or a sort of calendar? Or 
what ? ” 


Not a word would he answer. 


This stung me. I would 
sting him. So I said— 

“TI suppose you think you’re 
perfectly happy here, mystify- 
ing everybody ? ” 

“I don’t think it—I know 
it,” said Stonehenge. 

“ And I suppose you mean 
your secret to die with you?” 

“Wrong again,” he sneered. 

“ How so?” I asked. 

“T don’t mean to die.” 

I left Stonehenge and set 
an almost southerly course, 
determined to sight the tip of 
Salisbury Cathedral spire the 
moment it peeped over a sky- 
line and sighted me. It had 
beaten me at this game on 
several previous occasions. But 
I never sighted it that day, and I 
never got to Salisbury. It was 
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like this. 1 logged the compel- 
ling incident that drove me from 
my course in two short words 
in the diary—‘‘ A bore.” For 
Stonehenge had concealed one, 
who now threw his coils about 
me. In order to shake him 
off I had to abandon Salisbury 
and make for Wilton. 

He was the King Cobra or 
Hamadryad of all bores: very 
aggressive; in the semblance 
of a man in a straw boater and 
odd-looking boots. 

Was I going to Salisbury ? 
he asked. Might he join me? 
Yes, of course he might. I 
am not a suspicious person. 
He walked by my side: for 
a few yards he discoursed on 
air and exercise and then he 
started on elastic-sided boots. 
It was the awful unexpected- 
ness of it that stunned me into 
enduring him for half an hour. 
He was wearing a pair of 
elastics (thus he endeared them), 
as perhaps I had noticed ? 
No trouble. No laces. You 
just pulled them on and off. 
Man who invented them was a 
genius, sir—a genius! What 
was his name? No one knew. 
Was there a public memorial 
to him? No. Why? (He 
kept on saying “Why?” as 
if he really wanted me to say 
“why.”) How many people 
wore ’em nowadays? Scarcely 
one. And why? When he 
had said “why” three times 
and had taken me by the right 
elbow, I came to myself. I 
shook him off—like Paul and 
his viper, only there was no 
fire, worse luck. I made a 
sharp and convincing turn to 
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my right. “I’m not going to 
Salisbury after all.” I said 
this as abruptly and as rudely 
as I could. The fellow made 
motions as of following me, 
but obeying my strong and un- 
mistakable gestures of dissent, 
he thought better of it, and his 
unspeakable boots bore him 
away in the direction of Salis- 
bury. He may, however, still 
be looking for a prey among 
those old grey stones. I have 
described his upper and lower 
ends. He had a mottled red 
beard and was slightly bloated. 
If you meet such a one, aroint 
thee and suddenly. But I 
have read that a comparatively 
slight blow with a switch will 
break the back of a reptile. 
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I reached Wilton. After all 
it is almost a suburb of Salis- 
bury. A good inn here and a 
bath. 

My loafing tour was finished. 
I went into the matter of the 
total mileage covered. Devious 
courses had been followed, no 
milestones had been passed, no 
regular pace had been kept; 
on the contrary, most irregular. 
About half our days had been 
spent in leaning, or sitting, or 
lying. I could not make the 
total distance less than eighty 
miles. I should never have 
thought we had come so far. 
But then someone once said: 
“None goes so far as he 
who knows not where he is 


going.” 














FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


BOTH KINDS OF LUOK. 


Just before dawn I went 
down to the hangar at Karachi, 
collected my desert rations, 
and after a short run up of the 
engine to warm it, we took off, 
pound for Quetta. 

For flying this distance it is 
necessary, on @ Bristol Fighter, 
to refuel three times. Some- 
times it is only necessary to 
land twice, in the case where 
you are lucky enough to have 
a@ good strong wind behind 
you. A powerful head wind 
directly we left Karachi made 
it necessary for us to land at 
Hyderabad (Sind), the first 
of the three fuelling stations. 
We were flying at about three 
thousand feet above the rail- 
way, with nothing to see of 
interest, the Sind desert stretch- 
ing for miles and miles on 
either side, until we came to 
our next refuelling station, 
Pad-i-dan. We filled up as 
before and took off. 

We were now making better 
time. The wind had veered 
round to the rear and soon we 
had a considerable following 
wind, which I estimated to be 
25 M.P.H. It was about 10 a.m. 
and getting very warm and 
bumpy, with a dust haze rising. 
We landed at Jacobabad at 
10.25 and filled up again. I 
reckoned that as the wind was 
behind us we should make 
Quetta in fifty minutes, which 
meant we could Jeave out the 


next station, Sibi; so after a 
good swig at our water-bottles 
we took off on our last Jap. 

From Jacobabad to Quetta 
is the worst bit, as it is neces- 
sary to start climbing as soon 
as you are off the ground in 
order to clear the Bolan range, 
which is in places over 11,500 
feet high. In the summer 
months it is often completely 
enveloped in a dense dust haze 
which rises from the Sind desert 
and makes flying difficult. As 
we were approaching Sibi the 
dust haze was getting thicker 
and the bumps were becoming 
very unpleasant. I could only 
see the glint from the metal 
railway line at intervals. Sibi, 
owing to the haze, was only 
just visible. I looked ahead 
for the Bolan range, which 
was some fifteen miles in front. 
It was completely enveloped in 
the haze, only here and there 
the highest peaks standing out 
above the mist. 

This meant that I had to 
climb out of sight of the 
railway to clear the range, and 
fly a compass course. I had 
done the trip several times 
before. It was not a question 
of losing oneself; but what 
would happen if one’s engine 
played up crossing that range ? 
The machine on full throttle 
would at the best of times just 
scrape over the pass with noth- 
ing to spare. Should I stay 
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the night at Sibi and fly on 
in the morning when the dust 
haze dropped? It seemed a 
pity to be bitten by mos- 
quitoes and boiled like a lobster 
when fifty minutes’ flying meant 
a bath, food and a good bed. 
So being young I tried my 
engine through several periods 
to assure myself that there 
would be no chance of engine 
failure. Satisfied on that score, 
I struck a course of ten degrees 
to the right of the railway, 
opened up the engine and 
climbed towards the range. 
Soon I could see absolutely 
nothing. I kept looking at 
my altimeter: 10,500. I must 
get 11,700 at the very least. 
The machine was being bumped 
in pockets, engine roaring: 
11,000 feet. I dare not go 
any farther forward with so 
little height, so I turned the 
nose of the machine away from 
the range and turned round 
and round, climbing all the 
time, and at last 11,700 feet. 
Not another foot would she 
climb. I put her at the range 
again, eyes glued to the com- 
pass, and peered forward to 
see black peaks indistinctly 
standing out of the mist all 
round me. I might be just 
seraping some of them, for 
all I knew, by feet, perhaps 
inches only. Too late to turn 
back now—engine roaring, 
machine bumping about like 
something possessed. Then— 
splutter—again splutter. My 
heart almost stopped. I quickly 
changed over tanks—she still 
spluttered. Finally, a back- 
firing noise and the propeller 
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had stopped dead—over moun- 
tains 11,000 feet high, moun- 
tains that I could not even 
see. I put the nose down and 
started to glide—suddenly a 
huge black mass rushed at an 
incredible speed towards me— 
@ sharp turn away, again, 
again, again—a frantic cork- 
screw glide—then a huge jagged 
slope. I pulled up the nose 
away from it, put my right 
wing down towards it, and with 
top rudder slipped into the 
mountain-side. 

Whether I was completely 
knocked out, or only dazed, 
I cannot. say. When I re- 
covered my senses I felt some- 
thing trickling down my face, 
which I thought was blood, 
and proved, in actual fact, 
nothing more serious than 
water. My mechanic’s water- 
bottle had been hurled into 
my cockpit in the crash, and 
had smashed on the dashboard, 
emptying its contents over my 
head. The mechanic from the 
back seat was now half in my 
cockpit, out to the world. The 
thing that had been a new 
Bristol Fighter was literally 
hanging to the mountain-side 
—so much so that I was afraid 
to move, lest any movement 
on my part might cause it to 
become unstuck and tear itself 
away carrying us with it to 
destruction on the rocks some 
thousands of feet below. I 
sat, not daring to move, with 
my mechanic hanging over my 
shoulder. Finally he came to, 
and we moved by inches. He 
was already half out; another 
step and he was out. I quickly 
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followed while he held the 
machine for me. Itis impossible 
to describe the relief on feeling 
the solid ground beneath our 
feet. Although everything had 
happened in a few moments, 
it seemed that we had lived 
through an age of stark terror. 
We looked ourselves over, to 
find that my companion had 
collected a nasty-looking cut 
on the chin and a huge bump 
on his chest, just below the 
collar-bone, which proved later 
to be a fractured top rib; my- 
self, a bump on the forehead 
and a twisted foot, caused no 
doubt by the rudder bar crump- 
ling up. Apart from _ these 
injuries, we were both pretty 
badly shaken. However, after 
offering up a silent prayer for 
our luck, we proceeded to grasp 
the situation. 

That stupendous problem 
which is ever present in the 
East confronted us — water. 
One water-bottle had been 
broken in the crash, the other, 
we hoped, was still intact in the 
machine. i thought perhaps 
that we could drain some water 
from the engine radiator, but 
the radiator had been smashed 
to atoms. We approached the 
machine very gingerly, and 
succeeded in taking the re- 
maining water-bottle from the 
cockpit, with the MHorlick’s 
malted milk tablets and our 
tin of bully beef. Even this 
job proved a tricky proceeding. 
The water-bottle was not quite 
half full—so that was our water 
problem. Now came the ques- 
tion: where were we? I knew 
that after leaving Sibi, and 
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climbing out of sight of the rail- 
way in that awful dust haze, I 
had struck a course of ten de- 
grees to the right of the railway, © 
so that the railway was always 
on my left; but was it on my 
left now ? In that crazy, blind, 
spiral descent, swerving and zig- 
zagging, I had lost all sense of 
direction. My one thought had 
been to avoid destruction. I 
was lost. No, my compass! — 

I advanced eagerly towards 
the machine, but to my dismay 
saw from a distance that the 
compass had been torn from 
its pivot, and lay broken 
and useless in the compass 
bowl. 

I took out my map to try 
and identify the surrounding 
country. The country that we 
had come to rest in was shown 
on the map as a vast moun- 
tainous district, with no par- 
ticular high spots marked. To 
make matters even worse, the 
mountains around were higher 
than the ground on which we 
had crashed, making it im- 
possible from our position to 
see more than a very short 
distance in any direction. 

Our only chance was to 
climb down and get up. to 
some higher ground in the 
hope that we could either spot 
the railway or pick out some 
feature of the country that we 
could identify with the aid of 
the map. lt was a few minutes 
before 1 P.M. when we collected 
our water- bottle, &., and 
started on our descent. Down 
we went, scrambling and sweat- 
ing over huge burning crags. 
At times we would set rocks 
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and stones moving, collecting 
others as they went, rumbling 
and bumping their way down 
the mountain-side. As I 
scrambled down I thought of 
help. If the squadron sent 
out machines to search for us, 
they would not send them out 
to-day. I was not overdue yet 
and they would be bound to 
leave a margin of time, which 
meant that it would be night- 
time before they could get here, 
making it useless for them to 
start out until the morning. 
Looking around me, I felt that 
the chances were about a thou- 
sand to one against spotting 
us in this country, and even 
if they did pull off this long 
chance, it would take them 
goodness knows how long to get 
at us. I reckoned—providing 
we could not find the railway 
and that the squadron were 


able to bring off the long odds 
against them—it would take 
them four days to bring us 
food. If they dropped food, 


in all probability it would 
be smashed to pieces on the 
mountains or lodge on some 
inaccessible height ; but water, 
as far as dropping was con- 
cerned, was out of the question. 
Four days and nights! I knew 
that it was impossible to live 
forty-eight hours without water 
in that kind of country. We 
must find the railway. 

The rocks were unbearably 
hot, and both of us were feeling 
terribly thirsty and exhausted. 
We arrived at last at the 
bottom, trembling with ex- 
haustion, absolutely parched, 
with a huge mountain in front 
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of us that had to be tackled 
before dusk. 

I shall never forget how 
formidable that mountain 
looked : a great shapeless mass 
of burning rock, utterly re- 
lentless. 

It was now 2.15 Pm, 
and getting even hotter. We 
paused to rest and to consider 
how we were to tackle the 
new obstacle. The boulders 
were too hot to sit on or lean 
against, so we were forced to 
squat on our heels in the native 
fashion, each of us longing to 
drink, but not daring to until 
it became absolutely necessary. 
After a short while we moved 
on. To an expert mountaineer 
I suppose the climb that faced 
us would have seemed nothing, 
but to us in our condition— 
hurrying beyond our strength, 
because of the desperate fear 
in our hearts, and the heat—it 
seemed insurmountable. 

About a quarter of the way 
up, my companion, whom we 
shall. call G., stopped, and 
when I looked at him I could 
see that it was impossible for 
him to go any farther. He 
was completely exhausted. The 
bump on his chest had swollen 
to an enormous size and must 
have been causing him great 
pain. As I spoke to him he 
sank to the ground in a dead 
faint. In normal circumstances 
one would have given him a 
drink of water and bathed his 
forehead, but with less than 
half a water-bottle of water, 
which might have to keep us 
alive for four days and nights 
until that thousand-to-one 
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chance came off, it was dif- 
ferent. I moistened his lips, 
and after a bit he came to. 
After making him as comfort- 
able as possible under a boulder 
in the shade, I went on climbing. 

Supposing when I had 
climbed up the mountain I 
could see nothing! What was 
I to do? Was I to return to 
G. and stay with him, to wait 
until we were found—perhaps 
die waiting, which seemed to 
me far more likely—or was I 
to leave him and strike out 
for the railway alone? As I 
climbed I reasoned with myself. 
If I remained with him I could 
not possibly help him. On 
the other hand, if I left him 
there was always the chance 
that I might hit the railway 
and save us both. The climb- 
ing was getting harder now. 
Short of half-way up I 
stopped for a breather, took 
out my map and searched the 
country for some feature that 
I could recognise. I had almost 
finished looking, to start climb- 
ing again, when in the distance 
I was just able to see, standing 
out above the ground level, a 
white oblong shape, at what 
distance it was impossible for 
me to guess. For the second 
time that day my heart almost 
stopped beating. In that part 
of India, at railway stations, 
water is nearly always kept in 
large tanks, perched on the 
top of iron structures some 
fifty feet from the ground and 
almost invariably painted white. 
I climbed up higher and looked 
again in that direction. This 
time I could make out trees 
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in the background. So that 
was the railway, at last ! 

I took a bearing of it with 
some peaks, knowing that I 
should be unable to see it 
when I got down. I returned 
to G., who cheered up con- 
siderably on hearing the good 
news. It was 4 P.M. when, 
after taking a drink, I set out 
for the railway. The heat 
was intense and the route 
dreadfully exacting, nothing but 
burning rocks, huge boulders 
—for ever scrambling over or 
round them. Soon my tongue 
was completely dry, and seemed 
to be sticking to the roof of 
my mouth. I had been walking 
for two and a half hours and 
yet I seemed to be getting no 
nearer to my objective. Sup- 
posing the sun had been playing 
tricks ; supposing it had shown 
me an object a hundred miles 
away; what then? I thought 
of mirages, and tried to re- 
member what I had heard 
or read about this curious 
phenomenon. My thoughts 
frightened me. However, the 
sun would start sinking soon, 
taking with it its torturing 
glare and dreadful heat: that 
would be a relief. If only I 
had a drink! Thoughts rushed 
through my mind of taps run- 
ning with water, until I could 
almost hear it flowing; of the 
water I had wasted so many, 
many times; long cool drinks 
at the OClub— maddening 
thoughts! At every moment 
it was getting darker and I 
was looking for stars to take 


a new bearing on, against the 
time when it would be too 
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dark to guide myself by land- 
marks. Soon it was pitch 
black, with the sky full of 
stars. My progress was slower 
now. The night air was cooler, 
but the stony ground and 
rocks were still hot. On, on, 
on, my eyes fixed to the stars, 
hour after hour, never seeming 
to make any real progress. I 
was like some automatic thing 
set to move in one direction. 
Before, I had wondered how 
G. was getting on and thinking 
all sorts and manner of things ; 
but now my brain seemed to 
have become numbed, conscious 
only that my tongue was grow- 
ing too big for my mouth and 
that soon it would be hanging 
out. I felt that I dare not 
stop to rest, because once 


stopped I might never start 
again without an effort, which 


I knew I was far too exhausted 
to make. I do not think I 
had been conscious of anything 
for some time, until I felt my 
knees rising as I climbed a 
slope to stumble across the 
railway lines. At first I 
did not fully realise what 
those lines meant. Turning 
left, I walked until I came to 
Panier railway station and my 
water tower, arriving at 
1.30 am. At all railway 
stations in India the authorities 
provide two large chattees 
(earthenware jars) containing 
drinking water, one for the 
Hindus and the other for Ma- 
homedans. These chattiees are 
placed on the platform in a 
convenient position for thirsty 
travellers to see. Whether I 
got at the Hindus’ or the 
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Mahomedans’ water first, I do 
not know; but I can say thig, 
it was certainly the best [| 
have ever tasted. The station- 
master and his staff managed 
to drag me away from it after 
a bit and almost immediately 
I fell asleep. They let me sleep 
for two hours. Then they 
woke me and I was able to 
give the necessary information 
to enable them to go out and 
fetch G. in. They went out 
from Panier at about 4 A.M. on 
camels and brought him back 
in the evening. He seemed 
much better. I was able to 
send a telegram through the 
stationmaster at Panier to the 
squadron at Quetta, who sent 
out a crash party by train. 

The crash party arrived the 
evening after G. was brought 
in, with lots of supplies, and 
camped out on the platform. 
We held a conference next day 
and decided to go out to the 
crash when the sun went down, 
travel to the position during 
the night hours and do the 
job in the early hours of the 
morning before the sun got 
up. This was absolutely neces- 
Bary, as it is impossible to 
work in the open in that part 
of the world. The tempera- 
ture, registered by the ther- 
memeter under the veranda 
on Panier railway station at 
3.30 P.M., was 127° F. 

After collecting our coolies 
and camels, we set out at sul- 
set, the camel-drivers carrying 
hurricane lamps to show us the 
way, with myself mounted on 
@ camel as guide. Soon it was 
quite dark. We arrived after 
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some time at the base of the 
mountain up which G. and I 
had so gladly left the machine. 
It was far too dark now to 
attempt to get up to the crash, 
so we decided to bivouac where 
we were and get going at it 
as soon as it was possible to 
see. A fire was lit with wood 
that we had brought with us, 
some grub and tea made. After 
eating a bit, feeling dog-tired 
still, I found myself a quiet 
spot, made myself as comfort- 
able as I could under the circum- 
stances and soon fell asleep. 
Imagine my amazement when, 
after what seemed to me to be 
afew moments, I was awakened 
by a brother officer who had 
come with the crash party, 
saying that the job had been 
completed and the engine defect 
found. 

I asked him what the time 
was, and he told me 6.15 A.M. 
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“But do you mean to tell me 
that you took the party up 
that khudside (mountain-side), 
did the job and brought them 
down again in seventy-five min- 
It seemed impossible 


utes ?” 
to me. 

“Yes, old boy, and we’re 
starting back for Panier in 
about fifteen minutes before it 
gets too hot.” 

I got up at once, and, looking 
round me, I saw what was left 
of my machine, not more than 
two hundred yards away. Ap- 
parently the crash party, not 
feeling tired, had stayed up all 
night, and at break of dawn, 
all ready to climb the khud, 
had found the aeroplane a 
short distance away. It must 
have come unstuck from the 
mountain-side after we had left 
it, continuing its crazy course 
to destruction on the rocks 
some four thousand feet below. 
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SOME BOOK-HUNTING ADVENTURES. 


BY R. 8. GARNETT. 


xii. 


A POETESS IN CHANCERY. 


“Now this will just suit 
you,” observed Mr Creed-Tilly 
as he raised his gooseberry- 
like orbits from the letter he 
was reading and directed them 
full upon me. 

Regardless of the fact that 
he, being in his shirt-sleeves, 
was imperilling the integrity 
of the seat of his trousers, he 
was standing on the hearth- 
stone a few inches from a 
scorching mass of best Wallsend 
(warranted fully screened). Of 
the room—a huge apartment, 
once a drawing-room—he was 
the chief, and the chief place 
in it he considered to be the 
hearth-stone. The house, a 
roomy one with a fine hall 
and staircase, was situate a 
few yards from the tree under 
which Lord Bacon reclined 
when resting from his pursuit 
of the law, and nearer yet was 
the birth-chamber of Lord 
Beaconsfield, while the mes- 
suage or tenement in which the 
‘ Pickwick Papers ’ was written 
could be descried out of the 
front windows. Each morning 
@ proctor in his gown emerged 
from the opposite dwelling to 
proceed to Doctors’ Commons. 

Mr Creed-Tilly was a shortish, 
middle-aged, very bald man 
with ‘ bottle-neck’ shoulders, 


those physical characteristics 
being set off by his enormous 
fierce -looking red moustache 
and completed by a voice in- 
tended by nature for a barrack 
square. 

Usually addressed as ‘the 
colonel,’ he held the position 
of senior conveyancing clerk 
in the office of the firm of 
solicitors where I was articled. 
On the wall behind his desk 
and chair was pinned a cutting 
from the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ in 
which his adventures on (and 
off) the back of his charger at 


‘the head of his (Volunteer) 


Corps, when on manceuvres on 
Southsea Common, were suc- 
cinctly described. And in a 
corner above an erection of 
cardboard hat-boxes hung 4 
photograph of the charger itself 
—a noble-looking animal in 
some respects, although its tail 
rather suggested a cabbage 
stalk, with a past. 

Although this charger—its 
name was Ossar—had never 
been seen by anyone in the 
office—except, of course, its 
lord and master, the colonel— 
it was the subject of almost 
daily conversation in the room. 
A young man named Mangles, 
who had taught himself ‘ Pit- 
man’ and who took,down the 
colonel’s letters from jhis dicta- 
tion (and who otherwise sur- 
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reptitiously spent all his time 
writing novels somewhat after 
the manner of Charles Dickens’ 
immortal works), was apt to 
open the ball as his principal 
strode in (his walk, as well as 
his voice, was a martial one) 
of a morning. 

Good day, colonel. How 
is your charger?” he would 
say very politely, with a defer- 
ential expression on his mobile 
face. 
“Oh, thank you,” would 
airily reply the colonel, as he 
hung his silk hat on its peg. 
“Thank you, Mangles; he’s 
feeding better now.” 

“ Any better than the other 
cab horses, colonel ? ” 

“Cab horses! Tut, tut! 
What do you mean ? ” 

“Well, colonel, as you 
bought Cesar from a cab- 
man——’’ 

“A cabman? Nonsense! 
You are mistaken, Mangles. 
I bought him from a West End 
livery stable.” 

“T am glad to be set right, 
colonel.” 

“Very good, Mangles, but 
don’t waste time in desultory 
talk or you will never get on 
in the world. Where's my 
letter-book ? ” would the colonel 
reply, rolling his eyes; and 
taking the book from his short- 
hand clerk, he would proceed 
to dictate ‘entries’ for draft 
bills of costs. 

I did not like the colonel. 
Suspecting him at times of 
putting me in for ‘jobs’ the 
performance of which he him- 
self did not relish, his remark 
that he had a job that “ would 
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just suit me” at once excited 
my critical attention. 

“What do you wish me 
to do, Mr Tilly?” I asked 
him. 

“Oh, very simple—a matter 
of taking a lady some money, 
that’s all.” 

“ Who is she ? ” 

** Oh, a maiden lady.” 

** And she lives— ? ”’ 

* At Campden Hill—Gordon 
Villas, Campden Hill. Of 
course, you'll take a cab there.”’ 

*“* And when am I to go? ” 

*“‘ Well, our client expects us 
at noon to-morrow.” 

** Are you going ? ” 

“No, no! Certainly not!” 
hastily replied the colonel. 

“But you said ‘us,’ Mr 
Tilly.” 

“A figure of speech! Of 
course, there’s no object in 
two gentlemen going to see 
one lady. You have merely 
to give her the money, get her 
to sign a receipt, and come 
away with it. Mere child’s 
play!” 

“‘ Can’t we send her a cheque, 
Mr Tilly ¢ ”’ 

“No, no; that’s the whole 
point. She wants cash—sove- 

‘** How many ? ” 

“ One hundred.”’ 

é Oh ! 9 

“‘ Oh, what ? ” 

** T shall want a bag.” 

“‘ Of course. I was going to 
offer you mine. Just the right 
size. Remember to ask me for 
the key.” 

“What is the lady like, Mr 
Tilly ? ”’ 

“Don’t know, but she is an 








authoress—that is, a what do 
you call it—poet.” 


“Oh! Has she published 
any poems ? ”’ 
“Can’t say. My friend 


Whistler introduced her, but 
gave no particulars of them.” 

“ Whistler, the artist ? ” 

“Yes, of course. Do you 
know him ? ”’ 

“I have seen him.” 

“ce Where g > 

** At Lyme Regis.” 

“Oh yes, he was there last 
August—a nice place. So, Mr 
Garnett, please note in your 
diary under to-morrow, ‘ Camp- 
den Hill, twelve o’clock,’ and 
don’t forget to get a cheque to 
cash at the bank on your way.”’ 

The next morning I pro- 
ceeded with a ‘ bearer’ cheque 
to the bank in Chancery Lane, 
where I was passed one hun- 
dred brand-new sovereigns. 
These I placed carefully in the 
colonel’s bag. Then, having 
caught the eye of a driver of 
a hansom in Carey Street, I 
found myself bowling along 
towards Campden Hill. 

It so happened that a friend 
lived there, to whom the previ- 
ous evening I had written say- 
ing that, having to be in her 
immediate neighbourhood the 
next morning, I would call on 
her. I remember that I hoped 
to find her at lunch and to be 
invited to stroll in her lovely 
garden, which extended down 
the hill nearly to Holland Park 
Avenue. It is not surprising, 


therefore, that my thoughts, 
as I drove along, were pretty 
equally divided between the 
two ladies. 


I did make up 
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my mind, though, to try to 
Manheuvre an opportunity of 
getting some information about 
Whistler. The previous sum- 
mer I had, as I had said, seen 
him on the beach at Lyme 
Regis sketching, and had in 
fact heard him speak. His 
speech was drawn from him 
by my companion, a lad who, 
standing behind the artist, after 
gazing at his sketch, remarked, 
“ You’ve got it wrong.” 

** What have I got wrong?” 
inquired the sketcher quietly. 

“Why, your bulge on the 
cliff there.” 

“* How should it bulge ? ” 

“ Why, like this; Ill show 
you.” 

The artist at once rose from 
his stool and handed over his 
pencil. As he did so I recog- 
nised him. 

My friend, sitting down, care- 
lessly touched the sketch, and 
then drew back as if satisfied 
with the result. 

“ Diable. You’ve got it!” 
cried Whistler. 

“ Oh, it was quite easy.” 

“So it seems. Thank you 
very much. You may perhaps 
like to know that you have 
helped a man named Whistler.” 

“‘ Oh, it was no trouble.” 

As we walked away, I said, 
“Did you hear? He is Mr 
Whistler.” 

But as my young friend had 
never before heard of Whistler, 
I let the subject drop. 

Well, in due time my hansom 
reached Gordon Villas. There, 
having paid the driver, I, bag 
in hand, knocked and rang at 
a dingy-looking door. A very 
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grubby-looking but buxom ser- 
yant girl having opened it, 
said, ‘““You’re expected. Second 
floor, front room.” 

I went up the stairs and 
knocked on the door indicated. 

A voice said, “Come in, 
please,” and I entered. 

The room was so dark that 
at first I saw nothing; gradu- 
ally a large bed with a figure 
in it appeared more or less 
dimly before me. 

“T did not expect a boy, 
but no matter,” the figure said. 
“You have my money ? ” 

“ Yes—here, in this bag.” 

“Tn gold ? ” 

cc Yes.” 

“Pour it out here on my 
bed, please.” 

“Tt’s too dark, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Not at all.” 

“T can’t see very well. May 
I draw up the blind ? ” 

“No, please don’t. Sunlight 
is bad for me; but here, I'll 
light this candle.” 

Leaning towards a small 
table on the near side of the 
bed, the figure struck a match 
and lit the candle that stood 
on it. 

I saw a charming lady. 

“Thank you,” I said, and 
I added, “I shall have to 
trouble you for a receipt.” 

“Of course. There are pens 
and ink over there.” 

“TI should like you to count 
the money over.” 

“But you know it is all 
right ? ” 

“Yes. I got it from the 
bank coming along.” 
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“Then no need to count. 
Pour it all on the bed.” 

I unlocked my bag and hold- 
ing it up took out a handful of 
sovereigns, which I carefully 
poured on the bed in the space 
between me and the charming 
lady. 

Eestatically she scrabbled her 
hands in the coins. : 

Then, “ Another handful,” 
she said. 

And I poured out another 
handful. 

Again she scrabbled her hands 
in the growing heap, and tossed 
a few shining pieces in the air. 

Then she softly cooed, “‘ An- 
other, please.” 

And so did I go on pouring, 
and she scrabbling and tossing, 
until I could feel no more gold 
pieces. 

Then I held my bag wrong 
side up over the bed. 

“‘ There is no more,” I said. 

“Oh, how I have enjoyed 
it!” she sighed. ‘‘ Thank you, 
you did it beautifully. Never 
have I had so much gold before.”’ 

“You remind me of Rachel 
and her bed full of napoleons,” 
I said. 

“What do you know of 
Rachel, pray ? ” 

“Oh, a great deal—that is, 
I have read much about her.” 

“ You read French ? ” 

é Yes.”’ 

“Do you know this book ? ” 
She took from the table a small 
thin volume. 

I looked at it. 

“* Hernani’! Why, I have 
a copy of the first edition! 





‘*Hernani ou ’honneur castillan.’ Paris: Mame et Delaunay Vallée. 1830. 
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bearing Victor Hugo’s stamped 
signature ‘ Hierro.’ 

“ Hierro. Yes, that is right ! 
But how did you get it? ” 

“TI picked it out of a box 
outside a bookseller’s shop.” 

“cc In Paris q ” 

“No. Paddington Green. 
Why did Hugo stamp the 
copies ¢ ” 

** Ah! I know that.” 

** Do tell me.” 

‘In Paris in those days the 
publishers’ honesty was much 
in doubt. They were suspected, 
in fact, of printing copies for 
the sale of which they never 
accounted to the authors.” 

ce Yes g ” 

**So Victor, wise man, iden- 
tified each copy by his stamped 
signature.” 

“ That is very interesting.” 

* Ah! what interests me is 
that you, a boy, are interested 
in Hugo. Now, what is your 
opinion of his ‘ Hernani’ ? ” 

“I think that as a purely 
poetic composition it is mar- 
vellous, but as a drama rather 
absurd.” 

“So do I! You must stay 
and talk with me. Sit down 
there, please, and let us talk.” 

“But the money and your 
receipt.” 

“You have given me the 
money, and I'll sign the re- 
ceipt. Go over there and bring 
me pen and ink.” 

“* May I take the candle ? ” 

ce Do.” 

Taking the candle, I crossed 
the room to a writing-table. 


There I saw a pile of manu-_ 


script, an ink bottle, pens and 
a blotting-pad. 
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I returned with the necessary 
objects, and the lady signed the 
form of receipt which I pre 
sented to her. 

I looked at her signature, 
Then I said, “ You write q 
most beautiful hand.” 

“You think so? Bring me 
that manuscript, please.” 

I obeyed and gave it to her, 

“* Now, listen! I am going 
to read you something,” and, 
after moving the candle nearer, 
she began :— 


““ To the Blessed Angels in 
Paradise. 


Back from the fetid zone where 
man doth dwell, 

Back from the horrors of the 
larger Hell, 

Back from the dreary glooms 
of suffering life, 

Back to the naked charms of 

Anne, his wife, 

Back to——”’ 

At that moment the door 
burst open with a crash. I 
turned to see the grubby maid- 
servant rushing in. She cried 
as she neared the bed, “ Oh, 
if you please, Miss, Madame 
Flora has brought your dress, 


but there! she says as she 
won’t leave it without the 
money...” 


The beautiful lady, dropping 
her manuscript, flung back the 
bed-clothes with a superb ges- 
ture and then bounded out 
on the floor like a_ tigress, 
scattering widely the one hun- 
dred pieces of gold, which 
crashed as they fell on the 
boards to roll tinkling away. 

‘* Hell-hound,” she screamed, 
‘is that how you enter the 
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foom of a poet? Here! Take 
this, and this,” and rushing 
forward as she yet screamed 
she inflicted on the girl’s fat 
cheeks a pair of slaps which 
sent that virgin reeling against 
the wall. “And you,” she 
cried again, as she banged the 
door and turned on me, “ what 
are you doing here? Are you 
one of the hellish crew who 
persecute me?” 

Entirely amazed, and a good 
deal alarmed, I dipped for my 
hat and bag and, having 
managed to lay hold of them, 
found the door in the dim light. 

Within a minute (I suppose) 
I was out of the house, but not 
before I had heard an appalling 
din proceeding from the room 
I had so hastily quitted. 

I looked at my watch. It 
was one o'clock. I proceeded 
to my friend’s abode (formerly 
that of Lord Macaulay). 

On seeing me enter, she said, 
“What has happened to you ? 
You look funny ? ” 

I felt ‘funny,’ and it was 
not until after lunch was over 
that I felt fairly normal and 
disposed for a stroll in the 
garden and a few words with 
my other friend—the grey par- 
rot on his perch on the terrace. 

On my return to the office, 
the colonel said— 

“I am sure you found the 
business with the lady a very 
simple and pleasant matter to 
transact. Have you her re- 
ceipt ¢ 2 
“Yes, here it is.”’ 

“ And the key of my bag? ” 
“ Here it is, also.” 

The colonel, opening the bag, 
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peered within it. Then, diving 
in his hand, he drew out a 
sovereign. Holding it up he 
said, “This was stuck in a 
crack in the lining. Didn’t the 
lady count the money ? ” 

‘ce No.’’ 

“Why not?” 

** She said it was all right.” 

“Now,” said the colonel, 
“let this be a lesson to you, 
Mr Garnett; always insist on 
anyone to whom you pay 
money counting it over.” 

“But if they won’t, Mr 
Tilly ? ” 

* Yes, colonel,” said Mangles 
in his politest tones and with 
a deferential smile, “but if 
they won’t, what then? ” 

“Now, Mangiles,” boomed 
the colonel sternly, “don’t 
waste time in desultory talk, 
or you will never get on in the 
world.” 

** Did our client say anything 
to you, Mr Garnett ? ” he then 
asked me. 

“ Yes, we talked about ‘ Her- 
nani.’ ”’ 

* About what ? ”’ 

ee Hernani.’ 9? 

“Who is he ? ” 

“It is the name of a French 
play.” 

“ Ah, Whistler told me the 
other night at the Café Véry 
that his friend has lived in 
Paris, but, Mr Garnett, French 
plays have nothing to do with 
legal business. Did you stay 
talking any length of time ? ” 

“é No.”’ 

“That is well. Mangles, 
take down this letter to Mr 
Whistler. Mr Garnett, no doubt 
you are wanted elsewhere.” 
2D 
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A week later I left the 
colonel’s room for the Chancery 
Department upstairs, where 
there was great pressure of 
work—not, however, without 
taking with me one of Mangles’ 
novels (in his manuscript) which 
he had presented to me, say- 
ing, “ This is for you, if you 
will accept it. You might 
perhaps get it published as 
your father is an author.” 
Occasionally, in the intervals 
of my perusal of Daniel’s ‘ Chan- 
cery Practice’ and writing the 
correspondence of the depart- 
ment, I used to read Mangles’ 
manuscript. The beginning I 
learned by heart. Here it is :— 

“A bitter north wind was 
whistling shrilly in the key- 
hole of the attic of No. 8 Jerry- 
built Street, Hackney, where 
Mr David Garrick Hipkins, 
covered only with one very 
thin blanket and an old copy 
of ‘ Ally Sloper’s Half-Holiday,’ 
was lying in his bed icuging for 
the return of his one and only 
suit, as also a pink shirt and 
a blue collar. Mrs Martha 
Noggins, who had undertaken 
to wash certain of those gar- 
ments and darn the holes, was 
at that moment gossiping with 
Miss Clara Gregg over the 
fence in the backyard, and the 
clothes were being conveyed 
through the front garden into 
the street by Peter Priggins, 
who, having watched his oppor- 
tunity from behind a bush of 
privet, slipped into the kitchen 
at the psychological moment 
of Martha’s absence. 

*‘Now upon his clothes de- 
pended the material existence 
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of Hipkins, for after a lengthy 
‘rest ’ resulting in his absolute 
impecuniosity, he had that 
morning received from his 
quondam ally, Mr Orlando 
Hamlet Twig of the Theatre 
Royal, Sadler’s Wells, an urgent 
summons to rehearse the part 
of Ahasuerus in a play called 
‘Vashti and Esther’ billed for 
the following evening.” 

The chief of the Chancery 
Department, Mr Thistle, was 
an old, lame and very testy 
gentleman, who considered that 
the world was tumbling to 
pieces about his ears. He had 
entered the law in the ‘ good 
old days ’ (of Jarndyce v. Jarn- 
dyce), and looked on Charles 
Dickens as ‘a _pestilential 
fellow ’ who had done irrepar- 
able harm to the profession of 
the law by focussing public 
attention on what the novelist 
termed ‘ abuses,’ but what he, 
Mr Thistle, called ‘ practice.’ 
He had thrown a copy of 
‘Bleak House’ out of the 
window on finding it on the 
desk of his junior, William 
Jones, a youthful emigrant from 
Wales; but his most notable 
performance was the daily curs- 
ing in which he indulged when 
he visited the brand-new ‘ Royal 
Courts of Justice ’ in the Strand. 
If curses could have crumbled 
that imposing but ill-planned 
edifice—for they were of rich 
and extraordinary diversity— 
it would have been a heap of 
ruins. And for this reason— 
Thistle had delighted in the 
‘four great courts,’ to say noth- 
ing of the Petty Bag Office, and 
so talked of the Judicature Act 
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as the work of the devil. As for 
William Jones, he was a strong 
advocate of the game of cricket, 
as played on Camberwell Green, 
and was apt to hie there for 
‘practice’ when Mr Thistle 
required his services. On such 
occasions dust would fly in 
considerable volumes in the 
‘ department.’ 

One evening I was desper- 
ately trying to get through a 
pile of draft letters which had 
to be transcribed by me for 
signature in time for the coun- 
try post, when a weird-looking 
individual popped his head in 
at my door, saying, “ My name 
is da Costa, and I want my 
money.” 

“Oh, you must see the 
cashier,”’ I replied. 

“ Cash-eer—what is that ? ” 

“A man who pays money.” 

“Ah, is that so? Then 
there is no cash-eer here.”’ 

“ Oh, yes, there is—Mr Bart- 
lett.” 

“ Bart-lett ; but he is the 
very same man, the one who 
will not pay me.” 

“Perhaps he has no money 
for you.” 

“But I have one pound a 
week.” 

“On which day ? ” 

“cc Friday.” 

“This is Thursday.” 

“What matters it ?”’ 

“I am sure it matters to 
Mr Bartlett, but if you like 
I will speak to the senior 
partner downstairs. He may 
tell Mr Bartlett to give you 
the money.” 

“I thank you infinitely for 
your courtesy.” 
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“Come down with me, 
please.” 

Arrived on the ground floor 
of the house, I suggested to 
Mr da Costa that he should 
wait in the hall, and I then 
entered the senior partner’s 
room. He—a grave, grey, spec- 
tacled gentleman—looked up 
from his work and, seeing me, 
said— 

“* Letters ready ? ” 

“They are not quite ready. 
Mr da Costa asks for one 
pound.” 

“da Costa! Where is he ? ”’ 

** In the hall.” 

“Don’t let him in here—he 
is dangerous.” 

“* What shall I say to him ? ” 

“Tell him he must come 
to-morrow.” . 

Shutting the door and going 
into the hall, I said to Mr da 
Costa— 

“To-morrow, please, come 
for your money.” 

Mr da Costa gave a yell, 
bounded to the door, opened 
it and, waving his arms on 
the threshold, exclaimed— 

“Here I am, here I rest. 
Yes, I will die on your carpet.” 

The senior partner, looking 
greatly alarmed, exclaimed, 
“Oh, it would be a pity to 
do that!” 

Then he loudly clanged the 
bell on his table. 

Two clerks rushed in. 

“ Please remove Mr da Costa 
from my carpet,’ he said, for 
that native of Peru (or Chili) 
had thrown himself on the 
product of the Turkish loom, 
and had twisted his legs round 
those of an arm-chair. 
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Feeling unwilling to see more, 
I went upstairs. 

Somehow, so I heard later, 
Mr da Costa was borne out of 
it and so through the hall, 
then the front door was opened 
and he was placed on the step. 
The door was then shut. 

A little later the Chancery 
Department seemed largely de- 
voted to the great case of ‘ da 
Costa v. da Costa.’ 

Our client was the appellant 
to the House of Lords in a 
suit in which his sister was the 
respondent. A large sum of 
money depended on the con- 
struction which the ‘ Lords’ 
should be pleased to place on cer- 
tain documents according to the 
respective laws of Chiliand Peru. 

Soon I found myself taking 
part in the manufacture of 
piles of papers destined for 
the consideration of our leading 
counsel and his junior. In 
such papers the word ‘ ganan- 
ciales ’ was repeated hundreds 
of times over (I got very tired 
of it, especially as the law- 
stationers usually spelt it 
‘ gamages,’ which possibly they 
considered to be Peruvian or 
else Chilian for ‘ damages ’). 
During all this time Mr da 
Costa appeared like clock-work 
on Friday evenings for his £1 
(where the pounds came from 
I never knew), cursed Mr 
Bartlett in divers tongues, and 
was) cursed in return in the 
British tongue. Well, in the 
midst of all this excitement 
(whenever our ‘leader’ had a 
cold or cough the department 
was steeped in gloom), I ab- 
stractedly heard that the poet 


of Campden Hill wished to 
make an application for the 
restoration of her ‘rights.’ 
Having regard to her assault 
on the poor servant, and despite 
her knowledge of the details 
of the publication of ‘ Hernani,’ 
I had lost interest in the lady, 
and did not trouble to inquire 
what her ‘rights’ were con- 
ceived by her to be. Judge, 
then, of my state of mind 
when, on reaching the office 
one morning after a _ short 
absence, I was told by Mr 
Thistle that ‘da Costa v. da 
Costa ’ was ‘on’ in the Lords, 
but that instead of proceeding 
with him to Westminster, I was 
to betake myself to the Royal 
Courts of Justice in the Strand 
to appear on the poet’s behalf 
before Mr Justice Kay (in 
Chambers) at eleven o’clock. 
Now, Mr Justice Kay (nick- 
named ‘ Costs disallowed ’), per- 
haps the most talked of judge 
in England, was a terror to 
the members of my profession, 
against which he seemed to 
nourish a grievance. By ill- 
luck, we had had a number 
of causes in his Court, and no 
matter which ‘leader’ we had 
briefed, we had always come 
off badly. One of such causes 
his lordship had adjourned for 
the attendance of the country 
solicitor who had instructed 
us. Now, you must know that 
that gentleman was a potentate 
in his own town, where the 
bench was said to be in awe 
of him, his customary method 
of procedure when hard pressed 
being to produce his copy of 
Burns’ ‘ Justice of the Peace’ 
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(a volume vying in size with 
Kelly’s London Post Office 
Directory, bound in red 
morocco) and defy their wor- 
ships to find anything in it 
against his eloquently pleaded 
contentions. As he was not 
at all popular with us, his 
letters being thought dic- 
tatorial, if not presumptuous, 
we had looked forward with 
some glee to his appearance in 
person before ‘Kay J.’ The 
eventful day arrived, but so 
did not our country client ; 
instead, appeared his sandy- 
haired clerk attired in his 
master’s fur-lined coat with a 
collar of astrachan. When the 
cause was called Mr Justice 
Kay thundered, “‘ Where is 
the country solicitor for the 
plaintiff ? ” 

At this summons the sandy- 
haired one stood up in the 
well of the Court, arrayed in 
the rich-looking coat. 

“Ah!” gaid ‘Kay J.,’ “so 
there you are! Well, as you 
have travelled some one hun- 
dred and seventy-five miles odd 
to see me, you can travel home 
again and tell your townsmen 
you have done so. But first 
sit down, and remain so until 
this case is over.” 

The sandy-haired one sat 
down accordingly, and the case 
proceeded. 

When it had reached its 
disastrous conclusion, ‘ Kay J.’ 
said, “ The absolute ignorance 
and crass stupidity of the 
country solicitor for the plaintiff 
in this case—I am glad he is 
here to listen to what I say— 
surely knows no parallel in 
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the annals of this Court. I 
disallow all his costs, I con- 
demn him personally—I say 
personally—in all the costs of 
the other side; and if I could 
do more to mark my sense of 
his—er—shortcomings, I would 
do it, but most unfortunately 
I can’t, for he has not been 
dishonest, only ignorant and 
stupid, but stupid and ignorant 
to a degree of ignorance and 
stupidity which I should have 
supposed impossible on the 
part of a solicitor in a civilised 
country.” 

Such was the judge before 
whom in less than an hour’s 
time I had to appear ! 

A bundle of papers was 
handed to me, and my col- 
leagues and I left for our 
separate destinations. 

I had sufficient time in which 
to glance through the summons 
and affidavits while waiting 
outside the doors of the judge’s 
Court, and I was much struck 
with the fact that all the 
affidavits (there were five or 
six) were sworn by artists or 
poets,—although I noticed that 
they were not so described,— 
and were unanimous in stating 
in emphatic but curiously legal 
phraseology that their friend the 
poetess was possessed of remark- 
able business qualifications, so 
much so, indeed, that they were 
astonished her trustees were of 
a contrary opinion. 

Before long, the name of 
the poet’s case was loudly 
called by an official in a blue 
uniform, who guarded the out- 
side of the judge’s Court. I 
found myself passing inside. 
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There, under a black cloud, 
sat ‘ Kay J.’ 

Without his wig, he did not 
look nearly as formidable, I 
thought, as he did with it, 
but he did look very sufficiently 


When I had neared him, he 
let fall the word— 

ce Yes q 9? 

“* My lord, this is an applica- 
tion by summons,” said I. 

“I have read it—go on.” 

“My lord, the summons is 
supported by affidavits. Will 
your lordship be pleased to read 
them ? ” 

“Yes, give me them one at 
a time.” 

I handed his lordship Mr 
Whistler’s affidavit, which ‘ Kay 
J.’ read without remark, as he 
did successively all the others. 
Then, speaking as if he were 
surprised to find himself doing 
so, he said, “ I can find no suffi- 
cient reason why I should not 
make the order as asked—you 
have a Certificate of the fund 
in Court ? ” 

“Yes, my lord. Your lord- 
ship has read the affidavit of 
service on the trustees, and on 
the only persons beneficially 
interested who could be pre- 
judiced, were your lordship to 
see fit to grant the application.” 

ce Yes.”’ 

“ Then may I take the order, 
my lord ? ” 

As I still spoke, I heard a 
shriek from the corridor, and 
turning, saw the door burst 
open, striking the official in 
blue who stood on guard on 
its inner side as the poet 
rushed in. 
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Tearing up to, and pointing 
at me, she shrilly screamed, 
“This innocent - looking boy 
must not be listened to. He 
has vilely deceived me! Had 
I not read in this morning’s 
‘Times ’ that my case was on, 
I should never have known it! 
My lord, I, another Shelley, 
appeal to you for justice.” 

‘Kay J.,’ frowning at me, 
sarcastically asked, “Is this 
your injured client ? ” 

** Yes, my lord, she is.” 

“Then I dismiss your sum- 
mons, and I impound the affi- 
davits,”’ said he with a grimace, 

“Thank you, a thousand 
times, my lord,” cried the poet. 
“ And now, my poem! I will 
read it to your lordship.” 

But while she was yet taking 
her manuscript from her bag, 
‘Kay J.’ very swiftly (and very 
discreetly) disappeared round 
the curtain behind him. 

The two men in blue, who 
had kept very close to the 
poet, then edged even closer, 
one of them saying, “ This 
way, lady.” 

Arrived in the corridor, the 
poet almost graciously said to 
me, “‘ Ah, you see I have got 
justice, and in a moment!” 

I bowed. Then I went on to 
the House of Lords (where, 
after a long hearing, I am 
pleased to say Mr da Costa 
brought his protracted litiga- 
tion to a close, not wholly 
unsatisfactory to him). 

When I returned to the 
office, the colonel, waylaying me 
and waving me into his room, 
said, ‘‘ Well, Mr Garnett, did 
our lady client gain the day?” 
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** So she says.” 
“Oh! I must write to 


Whistler at once. Mangles, 
take this letter” :— 


“DEAR WHISTLER,—I am 
pleased to tell you that Mr 
Justice Kay, being much im- 
pressed by your affidavit, this 
morning made the Order, as 
asked by your friend. I should 
like personally to be allowed 
to congratulate her on the 
restoration of the rights, both 
social and financial, which were 
so long denied her by the 
persons, whom, very properly, 
in the Judge’s opinion, she 
considered as in the light of 
her vindictive enemies. Under 
your powerful auspices, her 
Poem will, no doubt, soon be 
published, and I only hope 
that its reception will make 
her at least some amends for 
the days of gloom through 
which she has so patiently, I 
may say angelically, passed. 

I am, dear Whistler, very 
truly yours,” 


“ There ! 
get that?” 

“Yes, colonel; but, excuse 
me, it’s all wrong!” 

“What do you mean, Man- 
gles, what do you mean?” 

“ Please look at this, colonel,”’ 
and Mangles handed to him 
the summons which I had laid 
on the table endorsed by me, 


Mangles—did you 
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“Summons dismissed and Affi- 
davits impounded.” 

When I reported the result 
of my morning’s work to Mr 
Thistle, he said— 

“ Damn the woman.” 

As he had prepared all the 
affidavits, even poetesses should 
excuse his language. 

What happened in the sequel 
I never heard, except that my 
own friend of Campden Hill 
one day found a female lunatic 
in her garden reading a poem 
to her grey parrot. 

Mangles, I must not omit to 
tell you, one morning rushed 
into my room waving a note 
from Mr Henderson of Red 
Lion House, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. From memory I 
reproduce it— 


“Mr Alfred Mangles. 

“DEAR Sim,—Your serial, 
‘The White Boy Slaves of 
London,’ will suit our journal,! 
but we cannot use it until 
after the run of ‘The Boy 
Gauchos of Montevideo,’ which 
is now appearing. You will be 
illustrated in the first style of 
art at our expense, and will hear 
from us again in due course.” 


BILL AND HIS BOOKS. 


A man who was for ever 
talking about books was old 
Bill. He sat over his large 





1 Mr Henderson had the distinction of being the first publisher of ‘ Treasure 
Island,’ ‘The Black Arrow’ and ‘Kidnapped.’ They in fact appeared serially 


in the same journal, that is to say, ‘Young Folks’ Newspaper.’ 


Unhappily, 


many of its readers much preferred ‘The Boy Gauchos’ and other similar 


‘thrillers’ to the works of R. L. Stevenson; 
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volumes day by day, year in 
and year out, all the time I 
knew him, and that was close 
on fifty years. And he had 
been so sitting for goodness 
knows how many more. His 
books were his joy, his life— 
their beautiful thick smooth 
paper, their handsome solid 
bindings of vellum, calf and 
sweet-smelling ‘russia’ he loved, 
and loved so ardently that 
when he had to put them 
away at night he sighed and 
sighed again until, happily, 
he remembered that he would 
have them once more in the 
morning. 

Well, one night many years 
previous, as Bill lay in bed, he 
broke out in a clammy sweat, 
for he remembered that some 
hours before, as he was about 
to pick up the last of the pile 
of his books to put beside the 
others in the big safe, someone 
had come in to speak to him ; 
and that, later, on glancing up 
at the clock and seeing that 
he had only just time in which 
to catch his usual train home, 
he had swung the safe door to 
and turned the key. Yes, he 
had left that book—the most 
important of all—the senior 
partner’s private ledger, out on 
the table. He felt under his 
pillow for his watch. Thank 
God! he saw that he had just 
time in which to catch the last 
train of that night to London. 
He jumped out of bed, stuck 
on his clothes, and, in his 
slippers, ran for the station. 
The train was moving, but he 
nipped into the guard’s van. 
How long the journey seemed, 


and how strangely empty the 
streets of London looked! 
Never mind how anything 
looked! The point was this 
—was the housekeeper (whom 
he distrusted) sitting up reading 
her employer’s private accounts, 
noting his investments for the 
past year, what he allowed his 
wife for dress, how much his 
orchids had cost him and so 
forth. Ah, if she was, the sly 
cat! He had a key of the 
front door. Reaching it, he 
unlocked it and stole in along 
the hall into his small room 
(cut off from a larger one) at 
the back of the large house. 
Then he struck a match, lit 
the gas and stared at his table. 
The book was not there. His 
hair stood stiffly up on his head 
as he thought, ‘‘ It’s been stolen.” 
He sank down in his chair and 
mopped his forehead. After a 
bit he went to the hiding-place 
of the key—a cunning spot in- 
vented by himself. The key 
was not there. Terrors over- 
whelmed him, dragged him 
down to an abyss. When he 
came to, he thought: “ What 
a dream that one was! It must 
have been that extra bit of 
toasted cheese at my supper. 
Tll never touch any again as 
long as I live.” Then, to his 
horror, he heard the office clock 
ticking. After all, he was not 
in his bed. It was all true! 
He rolled over on the carpet 
in agony. Then something 
pressed into his thigh. He 
felt. in his left trouser pocket 
and pulled out the safe key. 
Struggling to his feet, he un- 
locked the safe. There, star- 
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ing at him, was the senior 
partner’s private ledger. He 
sank on his knees and returned 
thanks to God. 

He got to Waterloo again, 
and, after a dismal wait, caught 
a ‘erawler ’ into Surrey again. 

Instead of going to bed he 
sat in his kitchen in the easy- 
chair and dozed a bit. 

Later, he just missed his 
train to London. A _ porter 
seeing him staring after it as 
it swung slowly out of the 
station said, “Well I’m 
damned !—we’ve all said many 
@ time as you’d never miss 
your train, and. now you ‘ave 
done.”” He seemed to take the 
failure to catch it as a personal 
affront : Bill had let the station 
down. 

When, about a quarter past 
ten, Bill walked into his room, 
there was the grave-looking 
senior partner. He said— 

“Ivs a pity you left the safe 
door open when you went home 
last night, and look! you left 
the key in the lock.” 

Poor old Bill! One of his 
fellow clerks told me that the 
cashier’s hair had gone white 
—he had wondered whether Bill 
had dyed it and had suddenly 
given up doing so. 

Bill was growing old when 
the telephone was adopted in 
the office, and for a long time 
he called it ‘that thing.’ He 
got used to it, however, and 
one morning on my arrival I 
heard him speaking through it 
to a very high and beauteous 
lady who had rung up to 
know where her dividends were. 
First I heard him exclaim— 


“What say ? ” 

Later he said, ‘‘Oh, your 
dividends — that’s what you 
want, is it?” 

Then he added, ‘‘ There ain’t 
no dividends. The company is 
busted.” 

Finally, after listening in- 
tently to a long harangue, he 
concluded, ‘‘ Well, you would 
have those shares for all we 
could say and do, so now you 
knows we was right and you 
was wrong.” 

Then turning to me, he 
added, “‘ Lady —— wants you 
at Claridges. If I was you, sir, 
I wouldn’t go. She’s in a rare 
paddy-wax.”’ 

Dear old Bill! Lady —— 
told me later that to hear him 
speak as he did to her recon- 
ciled her to the loss of her 
money — capital and income 
both. 

** He was so right about it,” 
she said. 

I was fond of questioning 
Bill about the early days of his 
long service in the world of 
clerkdom. This was one of his 
reminiscences— 

“Yes, sir, I was in the 
Fields (Lincoln’s Inn Fields) 
when I was a boy. It was my 
first place, and my wages, 
because I wrote a good hand, 
was six shillings a week. It 
was a big office, you know, 
and there was a rare lot of 
writing to be done. You see, 
all the letters had to be copied 
by hand. The partners wouldn’t 
have a copying-press; they 
called it ‘new-fangled,’ so I 
used to be late—perhaps nine 
o’clock it was—when I got 
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home to Battersea, for, of 
course, I walked both ways. 
Well, one day the senior partner 
comes out. ‘ My boy,’ he says, 
‘it’s very cold weather, and 
you want an overcoat.’ And 
before I could say a word, he 
went on, ‘Mr Bloxam’ll take 
you into ’Oburn to buy one.’ 
And with that he turns and 
walks off. So by-and-by Mr 
Bloxam—he was the cashier— 
took me along into ’Oburn, 
and there we went into a 
big shop—a rare big one—all 
windows and looking-glasses. 
‘Now,’ says Mr Bloxam to 
the grand gentleman there, 
‘a nice warm overcoat for 
this young man.’ And two 
gentlemen come forward and 
stuck me into a coat and 
pulled down the sleeves and 
pulled up the collar, and then 
pulled it down again and twirled 
me about, and then pulled down 
the coat all round and stuck 
their fingers into the arm- 
holes. 

“Then the grand gentleman 
says to Mr Bloxam— 

““*Tf you searched London 
all over for seven years you 
couldn’t find a better coat,’ he 
says. ‘Feel the nap,’ he says. 
‘Look at the buttons and the 
lining. Why, if Queen Victoria 
was to come ’ere for a coat for 
the Prince of Wales (as she 
may do any day) we couldn’t 
sell her a better one for him 
than that,’ he says. 

*** What’s the price of it?’ 
asks Mr Bloxam of him. 

“* Thirty-two shillings and 
sixpence,’ says the grand gen- 
tleman. And the other two 
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gentlemen says, ‘ It’s ridiculous 
—but that’s the price of it.’ 

“* Well,’ says Mr Bloxam, 
‘Tl ’ave it.’ 

“So he forks out the thirty- 
two shillings and sixpence, gets 
a receipt, of course, and back 
we goes to the office. Ah! I 
was that pleased and proud I 
could ’ardly walk natural. 

“* Well, when we gets in the 
office again, Mr Bloxam says 
to me, ‘ You'll go in to the 
senior partner and show him 
your coat.’ 

“So I knocks at the senior 
partner’s door, with ‘ Private’ 
painted on it, and walks in, 
(I’d never been in_ before.) 
There was the old gentleman 
with his white ’air ’aving a 
glass of port wine with a 
biscuit. 

*“* Ah!’ says he when he 
sees me. ‘ That’s right, my boy. 
A very nice warm overcoat. 
I’m sure you're much obliged to 
Mr Bloxam for choosing it for 
you. How much was it?’ 

““* Thirty-two shillings and 
sixpence, sir,’ I told him. 

“* Ah!’ says heagain. ‘Well, 
you get six shillings a week, 
don’t you ?’ 

** © Yes, sir,’ I tells him, ‘six 
shillings a week.’ 

*** Well, then, ask Mr Bloxam 
to give you, in future, four 
shillings a week until you’ve 
paid for the coat,’ and with 
that he drank off the rest of 
his glass of port wine and threw 
@ crumb or two of his biscuit 
into the fire. Oh, he was 4 
very nice old gentleman he 
was, and a rare good senior 


partner. 
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“When I got home to my 
mother I frighted her, I did. 
‘For mercy sake, Bill boy,’ she 
says, ‘ what have you been doin’ 
of? Where did you get that 
grand new coat? My boy,’ she 
says, coming up close to me 
and looking me straight in the 
eyes, ‘you’ve never been and 
—oh, Bill, Bill boy, answer 
up honest, you’ve never, never 
been and—stole it ?’ 

«No, mother,’ says I. ‘ The 
senior partner had it bought 
for me.’ 

“There! I never see anyone 
looking more happy than 
mother did. And then, after 
she’d given me a kiss, she 
pulled the coat off me and 
felt the nap, and looked for a 
long time at the lining and 
buttons. 

** Oh, Bill,’ says she, ‘ what 
a dear, kind, good gentleman.’ 
“Long as you live, never forget 
his kindness,’ and then, after 
seeing me again with it on, she 
hangs the coat up very careful 
on the door and goes off to get 
my supper. 

“Well, sir, I stood there— 
thinking, I did. What I 
thought was—I keeps two shil- 
lings a week for my dinners, 
and gives the rest to mother. 
Well, I’ll do it just the same. 
And I did, sir. No, you see, 
I couldn’t tell mother about 
it all after her looking so 
happy.” 

“But what about your din- 
ners ’ I asked old Bill. 

“Why, sir, of course I didn’t 
have no dinners.” 

“No dinners ? ” 

“No, sir. I hadn’t no money 
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to pay for ’em, but I will tell 
you what I did have—oh my! 
such breakfasts and suppers! I 
fairly frighted mother, I did. 
I eat and eat and eat. ... 

“One day she says, ‘ You'll 
bust.” Then, when I had paid 
for my coat, she says, ‘ What’s 
come to the boy? He’s lost ’is 
appetite all of a sudden.’ And 
she goes and gives me some 
nasty stuff from the chemist.” 

Old Bill came to me one 
morning looking very solemn. 
He said, “‘I know it’s a liberty 
to ask, because I’ve had my 
holiday, but my clergyman is 
going to give the choir (you 
knew I sing bass in the choir) 
a day by the sea. So I told 
him I’d ask you if I might 
go.” 

On Bill being encouraged 
later to tell me how he had en- 
joyed his outing, he related the 
following remarkable history :— 

“The clergyman give us all 
our dinners on the sands, and 
if it hadn’t been for the wasps, 
I should have enjoyed it a lot 
more. One of ’em bit me on 
the neck, and another crawled 
up my leg, and when I jumped 
up to shake him out of my 
trousers, he bit me behind. 
There! I haven’t been able 
hardly to sit down since. You 
wouldn’t have thought that 
wasps would bite the bass of 
a church choir! Of course, 
though, they didn’t dare bite 
the clergyman. Well, after 
dinner, I was lying on my 
stomach when I heard a calling 
from the sea. And when I 
turned over, I see the clergy- 
man throwing off his coat. 
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I couldn’t believe it. Then he 
rushed into the water and 
swam out to a poor drowning 
woman. He got her and come 
a-swimming back, but very 
slow. When he landed her she 
looked all blue. A crowd of 
people got round, so I didn’t 
see no more, but later on I 
followed the clergyman up the 
street to where we had left 
some of our things. Do you 
know, sir, the clergyman was 
wet? Why, he dripped out of 
his clothes just as if he was an 
ordinary gentleman !”’ 

“Who was Miss Higgs?” I 
one day asked Bill apropos of 
@ mass of correspondence which 
had been turned out of a black 
tin box. 

“"Iggs? I don’t know who 
she was,” he replied. 

“ Matilda Higgs.” 

“Oh, Matilda; I know all 
about her.” 

‘Who was she, then ? ” 

“Why, she was got through 
the ‘Standard’ newspaper, 
and a rare mess she made of 
it!” 

** Mess of what ? ”’ 

“Why, you see she was got 
to look after the Hon. Daphne, 
who was made a Ward of Court 
of by the Lord Chancellor.” 

“ce Why ? 9? 

“Well, her uncle, the Very 
Reverend, had left her all his 
money.” 

““ How old was she ? ” 

“‘ Well, she wasn’t old. She 
was a young lady with curls ; 
but there! I shall never forget 
that case.” 

** About her ? ” 

“Yes, you see our senior 


partner was the trustee, and 
he made an application to the 
Court of Chancery to have the 
Hon. Daphne made a Ward of 
Court.” 

* But why ? ” 

** Well, you see, she was at 
a boarding school at—novw, 
where was it? Oh, yes! Mal- 
vern, and Mr Rupert Vavasour 
he got over the garden wall to 
her. It was a moonlight night, 
and he got over and climbed up 
to her bedroom window. Well, 
he was ’anging on to the bam 
when the gardener spied him 
and rung the big school bell, 
Out come Miss Nobbs—she was 
the headmistress (‘ The Misses 
Nobbs’ seminary and academy 
for finishing young ladies ’ was 
the name of the school)—and 
all the other mistresses and 
servant girls and the young 
ladies as was being finished 
—some of them leastways— 
came out in their nightdresses 
and that and screamed. And 
there was Mr Vavasour, plain 
as plain in the moonlight, stuck 
somehow through his sleeve on 
the spikes so as he couldn’ 
get up nor down nohow.”’ 

** What happened ? ” 

** Our senior partner sent for 
him, and when he come he was 
saucy, so we went to the Court 
of Chancery.” 

ce Yes ? 93 

“The Lord Chancellor had 
an interview with the Hon. 
Daphne in his private room, 
wouldn’t ’ave none even of the 
counsellors there, and after 4 
long time he come back into 
Court.” 

** What did he say ?” 
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‘Qh, he spoke very solemn, 
and said that the Hon. Daphne 
was not to go back to Malvern 
for any more finishing, but was 


“We advertised in the 
‘Standard.’ And a rare lot of 
ladies come—lI should say thirty 
to forty—but Miss Matilda 
she got it because she was the 
crossest of em. And the day 
come when she was to take 
the Hon. Daphne to Biarritz. 
The senior partner says to me 
I was to go to Charing Cross 
Station to see them off com- 
fortable. Just as I was starting 
there one of them thick yellow 
fogs come down, and before 
I got to the station you couldn’t 
see a yard before you. Well, 
I found the train at last, and 
looking into the carriages— 
first - class—I sees the Hon. 
Daphne and Mr Rupert Vava- 
sour sitting under a rug just 
as if there wasn’t no Lord 
Chancellor. 

“When the Hon. Daphne 
sees me she says very sweet- 
like, ‘Will you very kindly 
go and find Miss “Iggs? She 
is in the Ladies’ Waiting-room 
looking after her parrot.’ 

“Well, I went off, but 
couldn’t see no sign of her, 
and when I came back the 
train had gone with the Hon. 
Daphne and Mr Vavasour in 
it. Then I see Miss ‘Iggs 
coming along in her crinoline 
as fast as ever she could go. 
Oh, she were in a rare state 
too! Why, her corkscrew curls 
were like whirligigs. She had 
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hold of her cage all right, but 
there! she hadn’t got no par- 
rot. (She didn’t see me; I 
took care of that, sir.) 

“Well, when I got back to 
the office and told the senior 
partner as the Hon. Daphne 
and Mr Vavasour had gone 
off in the express under a 
rug, his spectacles fell off, he 
was that angry; and when 
the Lord Chancellor heard, he 
’ollered out it was contempt of 
Court, and he sent for Miss 
"Iggs and gave her a rare talk- 
ing to. But it didn’t do no 
good, because Mr Vavasour 
and Miss Daphne had got mar- 
ried, you see.” 

““ Were they happy ? ” 

“Very happy they was, sir, 
very happy indeed ; they sent 
Miss Matilda a new parrot. 
But when she took the cloth 
off the cage to see it, the bird 
gave one look at her and 
dropped off its perch dead.” 

“Why did they send a new 
parrot ? ” 

“It was this way—the Hon. 
Daphne had let the old one out 
of its cage while Miss *Iggs was 
washing her hands, and the 
Hon. Daphne gave it one of 
Smith’s bookstall boys with a 
shilling to hide it until she had 
gone off in the train with Mr 
Rupert Vavasour.” 

“ Was he proceeded against 
for marrying a Ward of Court?” 

“Well, he was, sir, and he 
saw the Lord Chancellor. Why, 
in those papers must be the 
note he sent us of his expenses 
coming to London and back 
to his wife at Windermere.” 

After a pause, Bill added, 
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“You see, it turned out as 
how Mr Vavasour’s grandfather 
and the Lord Chancellor had 
rowed in the same boat at 
their college.” 

Bill’s last few years were, I 
lament to say, not very happy 
ones. His son—a good fellow 
—having married, Bill (long a 
widower) went to live with the 
‘happy pair.’ Their tiny house 
was mainly a garage, for being 
crazed with motoring, they had 
a car. Bill was afraid of it. 
Moreover, his daughter-in-law 
could not at all understand the 
old man, and could not cook. 
Her idea of a meal was a bit 
of tinned tongue and a Swiss 
roll. Bill looked at, but could 
not eat them. He said, “‘ Of 
course, it’s my fault, but the 
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tongue tastes like the tin, and 
the Swiss roll tastes like blot- 
ting paper to me.”’ I went to 
see him when he failed to turn 
up at the office. He said, “I 
keep thinking about my books, 
The doctor says to me, ‘ Keep 
your mind easy.’ Easy! when 
there’s my books waiting for 
me to attend to them. Then 
the doctor says again, ‘ Look 
out through the window at the 
cricket match ; that will amuse 
you and divert your thoughts.’ 
Well, sir, when I did get to 
look, what do you think I 
saw? Nothing! The nurse 
says to me, ‘ The game is over,’ 
‘Yes,’ says I to myself, ‘the 
game is over.’ ”’ 

Dear old Bill died in his sleep 
that night. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ONLY WAY WITH CONGRESS. 


BY A THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENT IN INDIA. 


WHETHER British rule is or 
is not a good thing for India 
is, of course, very far from 
Leing a settled question. It 
is arguable that the best thing 
that could happen to India 
and the world is that British 
rule should disappear. That 
is, in fact, the argument of 
the Congress, and to do it 
justice it backs it up and 
drives it home in every possible 
and impossible way. The 
Congress party is out to smash 
British rule, and holding what 
it does about British rule, no 
one can strictly blame it for 
desiring and endeavouring to 
do so. 

What, however, the simple 
Britisher in India finds it diffi- 
cult to understand is how the 
ruling authorities can justify, 
even to themselves, their active 
co-operation in the work of 
the Congress, which is openly, 
obviously, avowedly and abso- 
lutely to destroy British rule. 
Because British rule is surely 
their raison d’étre. They hold 
office by virtue of it, and, 
what is no less important, they 
draw their salaries as presum- 
ably loyal servants thereof. 
Yet their whole object appears 
to be to further the policy of 
the Congress, which is to de- 
stroy the very foundations of 
their existence. It used to be 
said that the duty of a Govern- 
ment was to govern. The new 


reading in India is that the 
duty of a Government is to 
grovel. 

The spectacle of a Viceroy 
kow-towing to the eccentric 
who poses as the dictator of 
Congress policy is bewildering 
to Indians as well as to British- 
ers in India. The simple deni- 
zen of the village in the jungle 
listens open-mouthed as the 
only literate member of the 
community expounds’. .the 
gospel of Swaraj, according to 
the canon of the nearest verna- 
cular weekly.. And days after- 
wards he poses the first Euro- 
pean he meets with the 
question: ‘‘ Huzoor, what has 
happened to the Sirkar? Is 
it true that the Raj is to be 
Gandhiraj; that the Sahib- 
log are all leaving India and 
going back to Bilat? We hear 
this on all sides. Sahib, what 
is going to happen to us?” 
The prospect is the very re- 
verse of attractive to him ! 

For, simple as he is, he is 
quite shrewd enough to con- 
clude that if the British 
Government was functioning as 
it should, it would see to it 
that the laws were obeyed. 
When he sees or hears of an 
active campaign to set the laws 
at defiance, when he finds that 
this is being done with ap- 
parent impunity, his belief in 
the continuance of the British 
raj is shaken. When he learns 
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that Mr Gandhi has been re- 
leased from prison, and has 
been dictating terms to the 
Viceroy at Delhi, he is ripe for 
the final and logical inference 
that Gandhi, and not the Lord 
Sahib, is the real ruler of the 
country. And remembering, as 
he does, the tribulation oc- 
casioned by Gandhi’s first at- 
tempt to set himself up in that 
capacity ten years ago, he 
trembles at the thought of what 
may be in store for him and 
his. Is it any wonder that he 
is being driven to cast in his 
lot with the new rulers of the 
country, and to do as they 
dictate % 

Sooner or later the British 
Government in India must 
grapple with and destroy the 
Congress movement, or the 
Congress movement will de- 
stroy the British Government 
in India. No peace is possible. 
No settlement can do anything 
except postpone the inevitable 
struggle. The sooner it comes 
the better for all concerned ; 
and from this point of view 
the so-called ‘ peace talks’ at 
Delhi were to be deprecated. 
The Congress party does not 
want peace. It has for years 
pursued a policy which, whether 
it is wise or not, is at least 
logical, consistent and uncom- 
promising. That policy is the 
elimination of the British 
connection altogether. 

There is a feature of the Con- 
gress party’s activities which 
is so sinister as in itself to 
justify the sternest measures 
for’ its suppression. ‘The Con- 
gress party, though an ab- 
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surdly small body in itself 
—a recent official estimate 
places its total membership at 
less than 250,000—holds a posi- 
tion in India not dissimilar to 
that of the inconsiderable body 
of Communists who made the 
Russian revolution of 1917, 
The total strength of the Com- 
munist party in Russia to-day 
is estimated at two millions; 
yet it is the absolute master 
of Russia’s 150 millions. It 
may be that at the outbreak 
of the Communist revolution it 
was not much stronger numeri- 
cally than the Indian Congress 
party of to-day. If a few 
thousand fanatics have been 
able to reduce the entire popu- 
lation of Russia to @ condition 
which is indistinguishable from 
servitude, may not the Con- 
gress party achieve similar re- 
sults with India’s 300 millions, 
most of whom are as ignorant, 
as timid and as docile as the 
Russian peasant ? 

This aspect of the question 
appears to me to have been 
insufficiently considered. The 
fact of Bolshevik propaganda 
in India, of course, has long 
been well known. The Indian 
Communist party—of micro- 
scopic dimensions at present— 
is professedly an outpost of 
Moscow; and Russian money 
has been spent in India as 
freely as police vigilance has 
permitted. But the Indian 
Communist professes to have 
no use for the Congress; he 
regards it as a high Tory and 
reactionary body. This ap- 
parent cleavage of policy be- 
tween the Indian Communists 
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and the Congress may tend to 
obseure the really striking an- 
alogy which exists between the 
Bolsheviks in Russia and the 
Congress in India. Let us 
glance at several notable 
characteristics which they have 
in common. 

I. Their Aggressive Boldness. 
The course of the Russian 
revolution has proved how thor- 
oughly the Bolsheviks have 
taken to heart the Danton 
slogan: “De Vaudace! En- 
core de l’audace! Toujours de 
laudace!” In his recent auto- 
biography Trotsky explains this 
phenomenon. He tells us that 
in 1917 the Russian Com- 
munists were only carrying out 
in its entirety the programme 
which they had already at- 
tempted to carry out in the 
abortive insurrection of 1905. 
The earlier revolt tested all 
their machinery, and proved it 
to be perfectly adapted for its 
purpose; failure only super- 
vened because the time was 
not ripe. In 1917 they got 
their second chance. Having 
tested their machine they now 
set to work with confident 
ruthlessness; the hour was 
propitious, and this time they 
made a clean sweep of their 
opponents—and have gone on 
doing it ever since. 

It is impossible not to be 
struck by a similar boldness in 
all the pronouncements of the 
Congress revolutionists. They 
have caught the tone from 
Russia, of course—they are 
nothing if not imitative—but 
they have maintained it with 
@ certain bluff consistency ever 
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since Congress went revolu- 
tionist eighteen months ago. 
To give only one recent illustra- 
tion I quote an interview with 
the Bengali Congress leader on 
15th February last. 

“In the course of a con- 
versation with Mr J. M. Sen 
Gupta, a member of the Con- 
gress Working Committee, who 
returned from Allahabad yester- 
day, a representative of the 
Associated Press gathered that 
the main objection of Congress- 
men to the proposed Round 
Table Conference in India was 
that the British public had not 
yet realised that the immediate 
transfer of power to Indians in 
all departments of the adminis- 
tration, including Finance and 
Military, must be agreed to. The 
Congress . . . could not agree to 
safeguards.”” 

The lines italicised are a fair 
specimen of the peremptory 
language which the spokesmen 
of Congress have used habitu- 
ally for years. Clearly they 
have no misgiving as to the 
issue of the present contro- 
versy. They are untroubled by 
doubt or hesitation. They have 
the Government of India, the 
Secretary of State, the British 
Government, Parliament and 
the public ‘on the run,’ and 
they are following up their 
advantage with the revengeful 
energy of a _ Blicher after 
Waterloo. 

Il. Their Party Discipline. 
No feature of the Bolshevik 
supremacy in Russia has been 
more remarkable than the dis- 
cipline which for fourteen years 
has kept the Communist party 
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together. For lack of it the 
French revolutionists were de- 
stroyed in detail. The Bol- 
sheviks, on the contrary, have 
to all appearances grown 
stronger and stronger, and 
their sense of discipline is so 
ingrained that even the fiery 
Trotsky is constrained to bow 
the knee to Stalin, a man whom 
he professes to despise. 

The Congress party in India 
has also developed an iron 
discipline. Decrees of the All- 
India Congress Committee are 
transmitted to the rank and 
file and are enforced with the 
utmost severity. Breaches of 
them are visited, as in Russia, 
with expulsion from the party, 
and this entails political and 
social boycott, as well as other 
penalties. A few months ago 
the Government raided the 
All-India Committee and its 
various provincial congeners 
and put them out of action. 
The reply of the Congress was 
to appoint so-called ‘ Dictators ’ 
in the various provinces. The 
‘ Dictators ’ issued ukases which 
were as zealously obeyed as 
those of the defunct com- 
mittees; and as one ‘ Dicta- 
tor ’ after another was snapped 
up by the police, he publicly 
delegated his authority to a 
successor, and so the good 
work of defying the Govern- 
ment went on. As regards 
party discipline the Congress 


in India has little to learn 
from the Communists. of 
Moscow. 


Ill. Tyrannical Methods. 
Russian Communism in prac- 
tice has developed into a 
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tyranny more hideous, if that 
be possible, than anything of 
the kind since the days of 
Ivan the Terrible. In this, 
as in other matters, the Indian 
Congress party shows a decided 
tendency to copy the Russian 
model. It has placed certain 
kinds of commerce under a 
ban, which in Bombay, for 
example, has been enforced 
to the all but total ruin of the 
city. It has done the same 
in other places, with greater 
or less success according to 
the firmness (or otherwise) of 
the authorities, and the re- 
sistance or non-resistance put 
up by the traders. But every- 
where its principle and its 
methods have been the same 
—an arbitrary selection of cer 
tain interests for destruction 
because of their British asso- 
ciations, and a determined at- 
tack on those interests, rein- 
forced by picketing, intimida- 
tion, violence and undiluted 
terrorism. If these things take 
place in the green tree, what 
may not be expected to happen 
in the dry ? 

IV. Organisation and Propa- 
ganda. The unusual degree of 
efficiency to which the Bol- 
sheviks have brought these 
instruments of revolution is 
one of the incidental results 
of their high state of dis- 
cipline. It would be possible 
to develop an almost exact 
parallel in the case of the staff 
work performed by the Con- 
gress and its affiliations. 

A recent President of the 
Congress is a professed Com- 
munist and a fanatical admirer 
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of Bolshevik methods, which 
he has had the advantage of 
studying on the spot. He is 
comparatively young, has con- 
siderable ability, and a coldly 
fanatical hatred of everything 
British. We may take it that 
if he ever finds himself in the 
position of Stalin, the British 
who are residents in India will 
receive exceedingly short shrift. 

On the other hand, there are 
at least two reasons why 
the Congress party in India 
will find it difficult to repro- 
duce the triumph of the Russian 
Communists in its entirety. 

(1) The first is the existence 
of 70 million Muslims, who 
hate and despise the Hindus, 
and view the Congress with 
suspicion because it is to all 
intents a purely Hindu body. 
In order to secure a strangle- 
hold on India the Congress 
party would require to sub- 
jugate or cajole this solid 
Mohamedan bloc. They will 
never do that in a thousand 
years. 

(2) The second reason is the 
martial races of the north, 
which supply the Indian army 
with its finest soldiers. Some 
of these, it is true, have been 
infected with the Congress virus 
and might conceivably lend 
themselves to a Congress 
tyranny, for a time at least. 
But, generally speaking, they 
are utterly contemptuous of the 
windy orators of the Congress, 
and but for the presence of the 
British they would signify that 
contempt in what Carlyle de- 
scribes as “‘a terrible a poste- 
riot manner.” The creation 


of an Indian ‘Red Army’ is 
far beyond the capacity of all 
the Trotskies in Congress. 

But although the Congress 
party in India may never at- 
tain to the power which is 
now being exercised by the 
Communists in Russia, it is 
undoubtedly capable, unless it 
is checked, of damaging and 
eventually destroying the fabric 
of British authority. Any in- 
dividual can accomplish a work 
of destruction out of all pro- 
portion to his own importance, 
and this applies with emphasis 
to the campaign which has 
been conducted during the past 
few years by some of the ablest 
men in India. 

Now, why should the Con- 
gress be permitted to continue 
these operations? It is fond 
of describing them as ‘ war.’ 
So be it, but if there is to be 
war, why sheuld it be waged 
on one side only? From the 
opening of the Civil Dis- 
obedience campaign all the 
fighting has hitherto been done 
by the Congress. All the lying 
down has been on the part of 
the Government. This is not 
only absurd but wrong. The 
Congress has asked for war and 
affects to consider that it is 
now engaged in war. Let it 
have what it has asked for 
and give it a taste of what war 
really means. I venture to 


say that a very brief experience 
of the kind would turn its 
leaders into convinced pacifists. 
Not, perhaps, into real lovers 
of peace—their hatreds lie too 
deep for that. Their leitmotif 
from first to last is hatred— 
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hatred of British rule, hatred 
of the British race, hatred of 
the individual Briton; intense, 
inveterate, sustained hatred of 
everything British, It may 
-hold a slight infusion of patri- 
otic fervour—so slight, how- 
ever, as to elude any ordi- 
nary analysis. 

While immediate stern and 
effective repression might not 
induce in them any greater love 
for British rule, it is certain 
that it could not make them 
hate us any more than they do, 
while there is always the chance 
that by treating them to what 
they really like—namely, firm, 
not to say severe, methods of 
government—they might be 
completely won over ! 

At all events the duty of the 
British Government in India 
and at home is clear. It is to 


destroy the Congress, root and 
branch. No good san come of 
evading or postponing this 
issue. The process of dealing 
with it may involve martial 


law and other stern measures, 
which may, for a time, appear 
to aggravate the existing dis- 
content. But the outcome will 
be the clearing of the atmos- 
phere and the elimination of 4 
purely destructive propaganda 
which cannot by any alchemy 
yield aught but evil. There 
is still time to grapple with the 
nuisance, but from what has 
been said it must be obvious 
that there is not too much 
time and that the longer we 
delay the more difficult and 
dangerous must our task be- 
come. 

If, in spite of warnings— 
uttered by no one more clearly 
and emphatically than by the 
Congress leaders themselves— 
we choose to permit this noxious 
growth to go on, when it is 
so easily within our power to 
root it up, we may discover 
some day that the Congress 
is far less squeamish when 
British lives and property are 
at stake. 
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